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, FOR rm Yt ARS mV l««e 1,UJ and S^trmut 

FOR THf Vt ARS I»»- tWI iv«, r<mr and Sutfnei 

FQR IM! VI ARS 1920 l<»W /yk« Ont kktl tnd 


C«nten«ry Volume of the Roy&l AtiaUc Society, 

contauiiog a bnci huJory of ihc Sooely front 1823 
to 1^23, logetW with iO(lex{.« of authort tliar 
contribulmt lt> the Journal an I of tlie rr^'onr and 
eountfwa dealt with lMi7~l^<22 Compiled and 

edited by 1 fc I’vKurm 1923 f^wc 7* 6d 
The Centenary Supplement of the Journal of 
the Royal Aaiatic Society 1924 lleing a 
arbction of paj*rf^ rra ! to tf Sf»cietv during the 
^tk-i>rationi of juN (923 I ntc 7s 6</ 

Decade Index of the Journal of the Royal 
Aaiattc Society. 1920-29 I^a[>er Coicri 
I wmtlar to I n t s \i cat h h Boun i in f aper 
twijr Is catfi 1 1 6/ Boun I in paf cr bo fd* and 
ml'I leaved rath 2i 


Mrnile rj rc a»tt<J to prtterit ibe lollovimfl numben 
the K \S j.urnd - 

oiu scRirs 

v*i VH Ho ts taa« Voi. xi 

laai V,l XIX lY It I8«i \ol XX pi I 

NFW sfItU's 

I«70 v„l iv Pi H IKKI V,l xm Pi, I II lit 

1*71 Voi VI i»<(r Voi xiv p». Ill IV 

t»'f \ol VIII P» II IKXS Vol XV M. 1 11 

|»7» Vol Xi H ni I*is Vol xvn Pi tv 

IKFVINt MKIti 

iwj H. 1 in \w> Pi w 

I9QC 1 u III lUiO lu I IV 

laoft fv n laji 1 

I >07 lY I l»;» l*t I 

AIk) any complete volumes of the Proceeduifs ®f the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology 
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4 Any {wraon dwJrotm of beoo«lB|i on Oi<illiHi.rT 1 _ 

fae DomiMtfd by on« MnnljCT •»() htoiiiIkI bv Mxttbcr of Vbom 
one mint art on a ivnonal kiKtwkvIgo that thf caiMlKtaU) i« Utwly 
to ba a tnitobfa ami naeful Mctnhar aitd Um> nominating 
ahall addroM thr tvfrri^rr in wnting anci giva llio raralKtato • muaa 
aitdmn, and orcu|ia(KHi or atatuii ami nhall utalo In nhirh «tf Uia 
aioramd riaaara thf> raiviMlato d««irra to be ailmitinl IVnvKk>ii alw^vs 
that in thr caar of prrano* dumk iln] abroad it ahall be within tha (anrar 
of thr ( oiincil on bring aatwfini aa to thr rmlrnliata of any [<artto«hir 
randHlalr to diapraar with thoar ninditKin* 

17 Tim annual mbacriplioiu of Onlmarr Mrinlirn ahaO ba aa 
(uilowa 

S * J 
1 3 0 
J 8 0 
I 10 0 

r Aaaonataa ahall to aa fotknni « 
t a d 
I 10 0 

Mwtont Araonatm 10 fl 

10 An Onlmarr Mrmbrr mar pnmpoiind (or all fiUtim atmual 
aobacnritinna by paling in lian thrranf onr nim calriilatod aoourditig 
to thr Mambpr • ago ami catognrr aa folknra 

t ndrr 40 rcaiw of a((r Eioron Umea thr annual aubarriptom 
aa laid down in Kula 17 

Batwnm 40 and IKI ytiam of ago Nino Umaa Um annual mh- 
ampUuo aa Inal down in Itnio 17 
Over flQ roan of ago Huron timm tho annual aubacrlptioB aa 
laid down m ftulo 17 

83. Tha Smt parmont of aufaurnption la dor on olaotion but if a 
llembor bo oiooted m Ni mtiber or Ilocrmtor nt any year tha (trat 
annual auharriplion paid by bim ahall roror tho vrar hoginnins Oq tho 
tat Januarr next altor bw eloruon 
84 Annual mfaampUmw ahall to duo on tho Drat day of January of 


17 * The Annual SuhacripMun I 
Library Aanoriatea 


to aaeairw iha ^uunarty Jovunai. poai Iron 


II ia paid la mtilM 
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Iteing denravit of bernminy a Member 
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ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 

NEW SERIES 
8 to 

(1 -S) Rkhathkk Ih ) Mir Klmund a R«upil luKHafA 
or Garden of I'uritv is<>] tit IH'G 1,U (U a volume 

(6) Tawt)R\ ((. H ) The Katha Ki>^ 1K)& 12« 6cf 

(7) Riduiv() (MtiM( M) Itaqa « k« Umltart 1894 lit 6d 

(8) CowKU (h H ) and Thomas (!• \\ ) liaoa • Harfa 
Canta 1897 Reprinted 1929 lis W 

(9) CMKitCRY (T) Tlie tirat twent> su Maltamatat of 

al Hariri 1898 1926 12* Gd 

(10) ’^TEiNOAHn (K) Tlu last taent) four MaltamAta of 

al ^arW 1898 12* 6(f 

(11) Gajttkk (M ) The Chronides of Jerahm*<l Imiiik 

a ooUeoUon of the most ancient Ilil heal hgends traiishiUil 
for the first time from the unique Hebrew M8 m th< 
Bodleian with an introduction full of literary paralleia, 
copious index and fice facsimile reproductions of the Hebrew 
MS 1899 12i 6d 

(13) Davids (Mrs Rhys) The Dhamina Bangatn 1900 
Reprinted 1923 12r 6d 

(13) BavawDOi (Mrs H) lafe and Memoirs of Oulbadao 
Begom 1902 1927 12« 6d 

(14,16) Wattcm(T ) On \ nan Cbwsngs Travels m India 
«l9-«45 Edited by T W Rbys Davids and 8 W BaMieil. 
1M4-6 13s 6d a volnme 



(li) W«wn«ii» (E. H.) Md MUtti IIu^jjiiud 
n* Ltw&'i^ ti JinL Fftonmik of an old MS., with a tnaa* 
lottos sad s prsboe mt th« mflorace of (Snek jdiilosqpbj 
1^ Satan. 1914 Ropnnted, 1928 7« 6d 

(IT) Babsett (L D ) Astsgsds-dssso sad 
Tfttys'dsoio From the Prsknt 1907 6* Od 

(18) Kma (A Bcttk^) The SAhkhsysns Aissysks. 
IMS 4« 6d. 

(19, 23) Roosas (A) sod Bsvmoos (H ) Memoin of 
Jshiii^ Trsoskted Vol 1.1909 Vol If, 1914 12« 6d. 

s vutmue. 

(30) Ricbolsok (R a ) The Tarjumsa sl-Ashtriq of Iba 
sl*‘AisbL Tsit sod TrsnsUtion 1911 7« 6d 

(21) Wabdsop (Mt« M ) The Msn in the Fsnther’s fflon 
By Shot’hs BtMt hsveli 1912 12r Cd 

(33) Wasosop (O ) V'larmiusni The Stoiy of the Lores 

of Vts sod Rsmin A romsnoc of Ancient Peni» TrsnsUted 
from the Oeorgwn Version 1914 12« fid 

(34) Ui (HI Vstta^ks Philoeophr, sooordin(; to the 

I)s4spedirths Sutra C*hmese Text sod TrsneUtaon 
Flitted by P W Thotnu 1917 7# fid 

(2fi) Rsuiun (\t H ) The Ottoniso (Conquest of Egypt 
from the Arahto Chronicle of Ihn lyaa 1921 5« 

(36) Quras (M ) The AssUr, or The Ssmantan Book of 

the " .SecreU of Mom " 1927 13* fid 

(37) Masikiuoith (D S) The Tsble-tslk of s 

MesopoUnusn Judge, bemg the first part of the Niahwir 
shMahAdsrsh or Jsnu si Tswsrikh of Abu ‘All al-Huhasatn 
al Tsndkhl (icx<) Edited from the Psru MS. 1921 12i fid. 

(38) MASoouomi (D 8) Trsnaiation of the sbora. 

1932 13a fid 

(39) Mouca (W M) Al-BAbn ’L-QAd! ‘Aahai. A 
Treetiw on the Pmiciples of ShTite Theology by 

B. Yhmf B ‘AB Ibnu I Mutshbar sl-WilW Tiataatinn 
IMS. IQs 



Mitoi. tiMwhtiit. waAmmiMmi. 1911 ISt. 

($1) itmammBi (Hun) Viertn^ooniMvidiaiid^ik. 

Mn rmci mkI IMl ISt ti 

(SQ tmmjA, t W T^wtaa Litonry Tuta and Dom* 
MSli Irani (TIuimm TurkoitM Vol 1 1906 30t (Vd, U 
mti0Prm ) 

(33) OainnoM. O A Puntf* l^arikiM «r Tent of » Hui 
1936 ia< M 


ROYAL 

ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS 

Svo 

(1) Qkuki (Q R.) RoMiktcliw OQ IHolemy« Qoognplij 

(Fortlwr India and tbe lodo Malav Peuuumla) 1909 16f 

(2) W wraaxm (M ) Catakigtte of South Indian Sansknt 

MSS beionging to Um It A S with an A]>pendu by F W 
thewau 1902 6* 

(3) Hiaacursui (H ) New IteoMrcbea into the CompoaitMm 
and Kxegeaa of the Qoran 1902 Ovi of pntu 

(4) DufU (H Loogwortfa) The Ualooh Raoe 1904 
(0) La SraaiioB (G) Meaopotamia and Pcowa in 

Foorteantb Century 11 > from the Noabat^ ^ulOb 
Hnmd AlUh Muctav^ 1903 Out of pnnL 
(6) Bnowaa (K O ) Chahir Maqhla of Nidii&iiii i ‘ArOdi i- 
flaiMrqaBdi 1899 Out of pnnl 
(T) OnmniOTOx (O) A Manual rtfMuaahnan Nunuunatica. 
1904. 7< « 

(B) Oanonow (0 A) Ihe PMaca Langnafra* North* 
Wartam India. 1906 Out<^pnmt 
(9, 10) Duob (M. Longwortfa) Popular Poatiy of tha 
B a l p aha a. Taxi and traadatam Two eola 1907 10« 





(11) Satc* (A. H ) and PnrcHxa (T G ) The T»Met from 
Twgiftt ffl the Liverpool Imititate of Ardueology 1907 it 

(12) Bailbt(T Grahame) The Languages of Uie NorlJiffln 
Himalayas, being stndjea m the Oraminar of Twentjaix 
HunalaTan Dulects 1908 Out of pntU 

(13) Bailiy (T Qrahame) Kanaun Vocabulary 1911 

id 

(14) Lb Rtbanoe (Guy) Description of the Province 
of Firs, in Persia from the MS of Ibn al Balldii 1912 is 

(16) Biukdstettbb (R ) An Introduction to Indonesian 
Linguistics translated by C 0 Blagden 1916 7s 6d 

(16) PiKCHBS (T O ) Babylonian Tablets of the Berens 
CoUection 1915 4s 

(17) Oribrsov (G 4) and Barnett (L D ) Lalla 

Vikyani Edit with translation 1920 1Q» 

(18) Bailky (T Grahame) Linguistic Studies from the 

Him^yas 191') 10* 

(19) Gaironrr (VN H T) Al Ghazzali s Mishkat al 
Anwar A Translation with Introduction 1924 5s 

(20) PRAN Nath A Stuly in the Bconomic (Condition 

ttf Annent India 1929 12s Gd 

(21) Tikiuas (Bertram) The Kurnzari Dialect of the 
Hhihub Tnlie Arabia and a Aocabulary 1930 2s Qd 

(22) Fihiial (W 1 ) Jews in the Economic and Political 
Iifi if MihIiuimiI Islam (In the Press) 


PUIZK PlIBliIGATlON FUND 

8vo 

(1) Hpltmth (F ) PrakntarQpavatara of Simharaja 
The Teit in Nagari characters with Notes Introduction and 
Index 1909 6s 

(t) Bont (Mrs M H) The Pah Literature of Burma 
1909 ^ 



vd 

(3) Homaca (E,) Hm VatlahiMS 

OocuMiitaijr 1911 fit 

(4) BkAY (D d« S ) Tbe Lif^hatory of » BrihU 1913 
6 * 

(6) <3BnMON(G A) Ldikaskm! Ztbak!aadYaiglud&ml 

1990 7« 6d 

(3) Loktmbr (D L R ) The Phonok^ of the Bdchtnn, 
Bedidchahani and Madaglashti Dialects of Modem Petsian 
1992 8« 

(7) Stcherbatbky (Th) The Central Conception of 
Buddhism and the meamng of the word Dharma 1923 
12« 6d 

(8) Bailey (T Qrahame) Grammar of the Shina (9m&) 
Language 1924 7s Gd 

(*>) Randle (H N ) Fragments from Dihnaga 1926 6# 

(10) Malalasbkara (G P) The Pah I^iteratoie of Ceylon 
1928 10* 

(U) Grierson (G A ) Torwah An account of a Dardic 
Language of the Swat Kohistan 1929 12s 6d 

(12) WoLPENDBN (8 N) Outhnes of Tibeto-Bunnan 

Linguistic Morphology 1930 16s 

(13) IvANOW (W) V Guide to Ismaih Literature 
1933 9s 

(14) Lichtenst VOTER (I) Women in the Aiyam al Arab 
1935 6s 


JAMES G FORLONG FUND 

(1) Hodsom (T C ) The Prumtive Culture of India. 

1922 6s 

(2) Gibb (H A R ) The Arab Conquests in Central Asia 

1923 6s 

(3) Bicbuomd (£ T ) Moslem Architecture 623-1616 
1926 12s 6d 

(4) Ross (E Denison) Ta nkh i Fakhra d-d(n Mubirak 
di4]i Edited &om a unique manuscript 1927 7s 6d 



(5) TwofCEim (V) The Mflindepeaho the Peh 
Keir edition with Geiwnl Index by C J Bylande and Inde* 
ot by Mn Rhp Davids 1928 12s 6d 

(e)9asan (HidI) PaWd i-Sbinraiu His Tunee, lafs 
nad Worb 1929 12s 6d 

(I) \akmm (S ) Cntical Studies in the Phonetw 

Obeervstioiis of Indian Oramma n sna 1929 12s 6d 

(8) IsnfONOKB (N E) The Elements of Japanese 

Writing 1929 £16s 

(9) Qasah (Had!) Falakl i y?»rw«ni IMmn 1929 
lOi 

(10) JuwaVNl Ta rikh i Jahsn Gushay of Jnwayni 
rol ui Being a facaimile of a manuscript dated a H 690 
belonging to Wahid ul Muik With an Introduction by 
Sit E Deniaon Koas 1931 7s 6d 

(II) WiKOiTC (E 0) and Ross (E Denison) Dudognas 
in the Eastern Turki Dialect on Subjects of Interest to 
TraveUen 1934 4s 6d 

(12) YoeniTARK (S) Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese 
1934 6s 

(IS) Sutton Paok (W ) An Introduction to Colloquial 
B«igali 1934 10s 6d 

(14) Due (T N ) 4 Study of the Gujarati Language in 

the Sixteenth (t ntun (v 8 ) 1938 10s 6d 

(18) Raan (AFC) Balb Grammar 1934 8s 6d 


f$. ( LAW ^LRILS 

By the gencroeitv of Dr Bunala C Law of Calcutta a 
Tnist haa »>cen founded to facilitate the pubboation of 
Monographs on Buddhism Jainiara and Ancient Indian History 
and Gengmphy up to the end of the Thirteenth Century a d 
Doe notice will b given when the instructions have been 
drafted 



it 

<mfEHTAL ADVISaRY COMMITTBE 

ftopeti 0 B tbft TwoBmolog 7 ud C3HriSo««Mtt of Onmaur. 
Osiiid Uniimi^ Pw. 1^. 1*. 


Centuiuy VoIiiiim of tiie RotoI Aaiatio Society, 182S-1933, 
eompiled ud edited by F. E. PargHer. 7«. 6d. 

OoDtoiaiy Sappkment. 1924. 7<. 6d. 

Decade Index of the Journal of the Royal Aaiatie Society, 
1920-9. Paper Covers stmilar to Joubmal, each Is.; Boo^ 
in paper boards, each Is. 6d.; Bound in paper boards and 
interleaved, each 2s. 


Mtmbtri an aalUUd to tvy IJUm pubheattons at 25 per etnl ducaatU, 
Sd. <A< ektUiag attoeeed to the trade 

3d m iA< tktUtat allowed to tike trade *t paut on purelkaee or adtance. 
id IK tie eKMkmg allowed to the trade for purcAoM of ana OM ptM i ea U aa 
to tie aoKwiU £10 and apwane \f paid on pvrcAoM or tn odosaM, 
and far pnrctoM of oareoue ptMteattotu to lie amokOkt of £20 and 
apwirde tf pokd on ^nroSoM or tn odnaiw*. Tie publwatwm unWon o d 
oeoM. M coiHMdKm wdi dweomu to lie trade, do not taelude mtier lie 
doarnal <if lie Soaielp or tie Index 


Nett charges for the advertisement of Onental pubhcations ; 


laoManfCeow 

O 11 FI 7 W 

W Lmm SlranU 


C o. dL 

Whob pngo 5 0 0 

HnU 2 10 0 

Qanrtar „ 15 0 

Wb^ 2 10 0 

Half „ 15 0 

Qonrtor „ . 0 15 0 

Unfoldod- 

NotnscMdiBfB X Sin. 1 0 0 

FniM .200 
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Patiiom 

BIB MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE KIMO 
Vice Patnonb 

FIELD MiBSHAL HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE DUSE OF 
CONNAUGHT 


THE TICBBOY OF INDIA 
THE BFCRErART OF STATE FOB INDIA 

HOMOSAMV ViOK PitKtIMNTt 

iM 5 Tnx RmHT Hon Ubd CHALMERS PC GCB FBA 
1»U SiaOEOROE a ORIBRSON OM ECIE PhD D Litt 

OOUNOiL OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1036-36. 

Pnhsioknt 

1>U PMmtot D S MABOOLIODTB MAD Lrt FBA 

t9S4 Sib E DEMSON BOSS Kt C I E Ph D D Lit 

Vice Phbsidbntb 

1914 U D BARNETT Eso M A Litt D 

19W C OTPO BI AODbN Eso M A HoN D Litt 

J93S Sib WILLIAM POSTER Kt C I E 

1914 Sib FDWABD MACI AGAN KC3I KCIE MA 


Honoramv Onnicbbb 

1919 A 0 PLLIS M A (JTon Ltbrartan) 

1916 0 E A W OIDHWI Ewj CSI [Hon S. 
l*M E 8 M lEROWNF Em F3A (Hon Ire 


ONOINBBV MsMSBItB OP COUNOIl. 

1955 n F VSTH )VI S Fgg c I p 
ISIfl ( J ( \I)D Ptg M \ 

1914 M OASUR I 111) 

1916 Ukv I K PKHS K A ( I II LAI ME 
1934 I C noiMNS Png ISO 
l«3> P II JOHNSTON p,m niirr 


5 Piior«s»oi s n I AM DON M A B I I H D F B A 

fl Lik T ( I 1) 1 R LORIMER 01 fc J 1 

fl Sih lOlIN MARSH\n Kt CIF MA I itt I) PSA 

5 II S IP MAP Pig 

4 M A \U HOI SON Ksg I itt D 
4 H N RASUIP Pgg \l A IhD 

IAS Tritton Ebq D Litt 

6 Pbopbusob n 1 n HNP BMC M A Litt D 
4 «!ib 01 IVFB W AUDI OI K 1 I f M G M A 

« I H Trjv>. R M I P R( fa \r YPTTs O R fc I) Lir M U t s 


1910 COL I) M F HOTSTED C B E D ao 

A..,.taht Li.naii.an 

1991 Mb« M DAVIS 1932 Mbs F M G CARDBW 

Hon SoLieiTON. 

• Mesibb t U WILSON A Co. 

>C«<« ,til,r CktmifTs 5 Iieterw Strut S IT I 






W. HIPKR A fOHS, LTD. 

I W« orry «m oT dw ttrym neda In Grwt •nabi of M 
OrlMial Ganaral Ucnmura. OmiHM c wi lc f im ■ 
on all Mibfaets art latyad IrnqtMMly and tant on 

a^icatien ■ 

RooMKly poMMiod: ■ 

AN iNTKODUCnON TO COLLOQUIAL BENGAU. By ■ 

W. Sunmi Pat*. Raadar In Bongall In thn UnWnrtIty M 
London, School of Oriental Studlot. (lunet G. Forl^ 

Fund, «al. xlli). Demy Bvo. Cloth. lOt. 6d. nee ■ 
ENGLISH SPEECH FOR ASIATIC STUDENTS (thaB-Error ■ 
Method. By B. Lunuden Milne. With a foreword by ■ 

H. R. Cheeimn. Bvo, limp doth. 2a. dd. B 

The lyttem h baaed on the ^ that Indian, Chinese, B 
Malay, Japanese, and Eurasian students make tome or 
all of eight speech errors ; and that when these B 
errors, or types of error, are eradicated, the resulting ■■ 
speech is ftuKlets. B 

Aho on Sale t H 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ECONOMIC PRODUCTS 
OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. By I. H. Burklll, with 
contributions by W. Birtwistle. F. W. Foxworthy. J. B. 
Scrivenor, and I. G. Watson. 2 vols., thick Bvo. buckram, 
aos. 

This Important work, printed on over 2.400 pages, 
corresponds to another of acknowledged eminence. 
Watt's Dictionary of the Economic PrMucts of India. 
It Is furnished with a full Index and undoubtedly will 
be a standard reference work for the Malay Peninsula 
and to some extent, Malaysia, for many years. 

T'lEN HSIA MONTHLY, published under the auspices 
of the Sun Yat-sen Institute for the Advancement of 
Culture and Education. Vol. li. No. 1, January, 1936. 
Contents of current number Some random notes 
on the Shih Ching, by j C. H. Wu ; Nationalism and 
Internationalism as phases in the Growth of Society, 
by C L Hsia ; Women In the World of To^ay, by 
Baroness Leonic Ungem-Sternberg; Rise and Fall of 
the K‘un Ch'u (Quintan Drama), by Yao Hsln-nung. 
Translations—Two Poems by Liang Tsung'rai; Green 
Jade and Green Jade, a Story by Shen Ch'ung-wen. 
Book Reviews. 


BOOKS PURCHASED—Executors and others having to 
dispose of Libraries or Single Volumes of Interest are 
Invited to communicate with us. Generous prices are 
given for rare books and complete sea of |oumalt. 


W. HEFFER 

p CAMBRIDGE 
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■ 
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Iconography of BuddKisl ] 
and Brahmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum. 

By Dr. N. K. BHATTASAli, M.A., PlbD., 

Otrotor, Dmtxtt Mtumon. 


Double Crown, Octavo, Half-Morocco. Thick Whitelaid 
Antique paper. Pages xii -f xxiix + 274. Eigh^-thiee 
plates, containing ten collotype and 146 half-tone illustra- 
tkms, and one map. Decidedly the most authoritative and 
up-to-date publication on Bengal iconography, sculpture, 
and architecture. The long introduction of 39 pages deals, 
among other topics, with: History of the Dacca Museron 
collection of Bengal Sculptures; Other Collections of Bengal 
Sculptures; How and where the Bengal images are found; 
An idea of the temples that were erected over these images. 
It also contains an elaborate and original dissertation on 
Bengal Sculpture under the headings: (i) Material—stone, 
metal, wood, clay; (ii) History of Bengal Sculpture, its 
awthctic achievements; (iii) Circulation of sculpture, an 
index to spread of culture; (iv) Society, as reflected in 
Bengal sculpture. Price Rs. 25. Obtainable from the 
principal Oriental Booksellers of India, England, and Europe. 


" Uwfnl *n<l .llnutirr publication."—Sir JoSN Mabsball. 

*' Aatbontalir. monofrrapb on the ancient art of Bengal.”—Dr. S. K. 
('satTinJl, in the Aforf/ra Herttv. 

'• A naUjr eolul oontnbutioa to Bengal art and iconOBraphy."—Professor 
0. Tpccj 

" Richly docoinented volume, indiepeneeble to the student of medieral 
Indian art ami ironogpephT.''— CkraisABaswairr. 

" Ma«niAcenl piece of ■rholanhip."—B. B. RaiiaBOTBAM, the late too- 
t kas-ChiuiosIkir Aligarh Univecsity. 


o. iWmgal."—L. Pwew. 

“ Merits the suffiaxee of any oniTStsHy. whalerar. True soholaT whether 
A PouoswL" ep»gr»phy. or nomisiiiatioa.”— 

Thewort is enbsr and skiifol and the conclosioni are nraally suoh 
» to mMtt aasen:. A subatantwl contribution to the knowlato of 
wsMieolofy, Art and ReUgious Ifntory of Kaatem Bougal."-—W. 



KASHF AL.MAHJUB 
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On Certain Alternations between Dental 
Finals in Tibetan and Chinese 

By STUART N. WOLFENDEN 


CORRIGENDA 
JRAS., April, IBSfi. 

p. (W, I. 2.), for /hya' ft 'Vlum nl-Dln read Ihyd' ‘Vlum 
Din. 


Until recent years also we have lacked the material on the 
Chinese aide with which to work with any certainty, but now, 

' We need only meotioo here the one eeriuiu attempt of recent yean : 
W. Simon, “ Tifaetiidi-Chineaiaciie WoitKleichungen," Mit, d. BminanJ. 
Oritnt. Syr., BerUn, Bd. auti Abt. 1, pp. lS7-22a. Though I do 

not bdieTe that more than a fraction of the eqaations there aet up will 
prove to be trne, yet thia ia a work which haa already oalM forth alaewhaw 
an extranefy valuable diacnmion of the proUenu involved : v. Karlgno, 
• “ Tibetan and Chineae,’' roeap Poo, voi. azviiJ (1831), pp. 2S-70. 
jaaa. jin.T U3S. m 



403 tmatJO. wauojt » raxux akd osnmsi 

dtae to (be Umwis of Kulgrra,* ve hare a ooQectaoa of fioaiiw 

teDtatarely wt np in e edected nmnlw of cases as they existed 
appKnamatdy 2,600 years ago, which can be with 
a eonsidetalide degree of safety in instituting comparisons with 
'Hbeitan. 

Much that we shall have to say here will not be new, but 
in view of the fact that Sino-Tibetan philological studies have 
with but few notable exceptions been so badly neglected, it 
may be well to make a preliminary attempt to draw together 
into some kind of framework as many of the known facts as 
possible. 

As our first move we will consider a point involving certain 
well-known interchanges of dental finals in Tibetan, with the 
ootresponding phenomena in Chinese. 

By a brilliant process of reasoning Karlgren * has arrived 
at the conclusion that a large class of words in archaic Chinese 
ended in -r, and that this archaic -r may be descended from 
earlier -r, -I, or -t. 

Now this archaic -r is of particular interest viewed in the 
light of Tib<>tan behaviour, for just as archaic -r alternates 
with -n, so in Tibetan docs •« with -n, and just as in archaic 
Cbinnsr there are alternations -r -t and -r ^-d, so in 
Tibetan there occur alternations -s ^ -d. This strongly 
fortifies the contention that -r in archaic Chinese is in an 
undetermined number of cases descended from an earlier 
Examining for a moment the type of Tibetan material 
beanng upon the matter, the following are representarive of 
the alt«mation.s mvolve<l:— 

Alt. 

to* food zan food 

m/ujt-pa assembly odun-mo council, meeting 

^rez-fHO mixture adren^ma mixture 

> •• Word K*nuli« ui ChiiM*-," Btdkttn td tte llMtmm Far Mantra 
Aml*tutU4r, So. 6. pp. S-ISO. StocUioUli, 1934. This wiU be obivenMad 
in the foUowing fugn u K. WF, 

• Op. eii., pp. 18-37. 
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Iksatad 

dnmdtoymm. 

Awfani 

Asa paint 

wiffit h%h 

mAa-jwhig^ 

fMs oared, meoded 

foa-po alive, well 

nbiM-Ma eonnterC^ 

nftan lie, fikbehood 

Alt.-s~-i:— 

Um-ma ransom 

btud-pa ransom 

has mirscnlons manifestation 

Uad-mo sight, scene 

droi-pa heated 

drod warmth, heat 

rgai-ha old age 

rgad-pa old 

ggnt walking 

gnd a march 


It is known, of ooune, thst here we are dealing in the case 
of -* and -d with suffixes, and that beside the forms in 
•d, artd -n, as above, there are others devoid of final oonsonant, 
e.g. ta-ba to eat, qdu-ba to assemble, adre-ha to be mixed, 
and so on throughout the lut, upon which the -« and -d forms 
are built. 

Now this brings us to the only alternation of true “ finals ” 
in suiffi words, i.e. -n — -0,* and this -n ~ -0 alternation in its 
turn leads us to the whole problem of TibethA word pairs, 
one member of which is provided with a final oonsonant, the 
other member of which is not, of the type grag-pa =* $gra 
noise (alt. -g ~ -0), ggrod~pa * = ggro-ba to go (alt. -d ~ -0), 
and so on, which are Sequent throughout the language. 

Tibetan alone would often lead us to think that such pairs 
are merely variants, with no deeper significance than appears 
<m the surface. And yet, the matter is not necessarily by any 
means so simple as this, as a consideration of the related 

> The uto siga hem indioetee Udt of flael oonaoosat. 

* Thet..4hmieofedifl<notiietniefiom.4intibecMMeboTfttl)«*aea 
be ao doubt. It is. to begin with, the final of an aotire rerb aa againat the 
** patfieot ** (adjartHal and aabatantiral) forma dertred from rerba above. 
That -d In egrodps am/ bare been a aaffiz of active (or ttaneitiTe) fbroe 
ie, ef eeune, a poadbiUtr, but tUa aeta it apart from tba aafflzaa which we 
■havw jwt been e i w ei de riin . We AtJl rctan egein to tUe below. 
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GbiMM grmpi in the ceae of affug{tyfa = igvhba to bend 
(vb. tr.) «tB ehow. 

Vieved frnn the Tibeten tide only one would be inclined to 
ueembk tbie leeining flunily «a Mows 
(«} P. hgvg. F. dffug. Imp. tug to bend, to make 

oooked. 

kug, kug^hig crooked ; a hook. 

tug, tugt comer, concave, angle, nook ; creek, bay, gulf, 
cove. 

tug ma pouch, small bag. 

(h) Without final consonant; — 

dgu-ha to bend, to make crooked ; bowing, inflection ; 
bent, stooping. 

Whence : dgu-r, rgu-r, tgu-r crooked. 
mgur (v mgu-r) throat, neck. 

A glaiii'e, however, at Karlgren’s Chinese assemblies, 
A. 2 (j 6-J!75 and E. 15S-162, shows us that the Tibetan 
memU'n* without final consonant and with -r are probably 
dweended from an original -« -0 root system. If this is the 

lase we must set bewde the Tibetan -g forms under (a) the 
fhinww family K WK. A. 266-276 
■ ki-wi hook g to be„j 

A *}u2- U> lasnd ; cro«k«l (bending part;) elbow 

n crooked, cramped ^ I^tin a bow 

H M? hook y crooked leg, lame 

Ar angle. (Mrner of the house 

m (•• hook ■ • ) the concave side of a bend in a meandering 
nver. ® 

Ami b.«de the Tibetan forms without final consonant or with 
•t. as umie* (6), Karlgren's group E. 153-162 
S fda bend, bend down 
It. il wda the wrist 
9 'wwii to bend, curve 
19 traa s bead, a bay 



Jt. H *!*«>» (bwidSng;) soft, Tieldiiis. doeOa 
H 'yipdb cowAwl. a wrong 
-fMor to bend down, Qrooked 
g| nor a bay 

Now tiuB would keep apart Tibetan dgtt-bo, dgur, ryw, 
tgur, and mgur not only from any lystem, bat also from 
any possible affiliation with a known -m system (ihifn-po, 
ium-tmn, hm-po crooked, ihtm-pa to bend, Kum»-pa 
crooked, aSum-pa to shrink), and the facts point, indeed, as 
already said, to the former existence of an -n 'nk -0 family here 
in Tibetan, quite distinct from the members in -g under (a). 

A case of a definitely known -n ~ >0 system with Chinese 
relatives is famished by gtm-pa = bgo-pa to put on (clothes), 
of which the Tibetan assembly is as follows:— 
shoM-pa, P. and F. bskon to dress, to clothe (another person). 
gon-pa, also gyon-pa, to put on clothes (oneself); coat, 
clothing. 

bgo-ba, P. and Imp bgoi, to put on clothes (oneself). 
gos garment, dress. 

Here -s is the only suffix, so far as we know, and this family, 
unlike the one just discussed, does not seem tv be divisible 
into two. The Chinese cognates in agreement with this are 
all in one family (K. '\VF.: E. 218-223), and clearly correspond 
with archaic -n to Tibetan ~n, archaic ~t to Tibetan -s, as 
follows:— 

B| 'i»n to conceal, hide, cover, screen 
ti ’i»r (covering:) clothes 
’i»r a screen 
f| '»r a screen 
H ’wr cataract over the eye 
14 to conceal, hide, taboo. 

It is thus far evident that the alternations -n ~ -d, 

-- d are apt to spring up in these Tibetan -n ^-0 families, 

and now we have to odd a fourth one: ~ -r, of more 

rare occurrence, where groups definitely belonging to the 
•a ~ -D system contain members in ^r. The grou]^ first 
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ooMkkmi *bo7e k not known to contoin any -* memben, 
oskM ilmn-bu nnall cup, bowl {~ koii-bu) should be an <dd 
survival. The word, howev«, is very little known. 

A striking instance for our present purpose of the occnnence 
of -f membem in an -n ~ -0 ianuly is the following;— 
nim pa, toden-pa to come or go near, to approach, 
tbm ( Ac) relative, kinsman. 
pAfs relative, kinsman. 

tAe'ha, F. F b»w. Imp. tie to lean against, to rest on, 
to lie down on. 

Ae-As to l>« near, to approach; near. 

rAerf-pti, I’, Aritoi, P. briied to get, to obtain; to meet 

With. 

Ae-r ( »ie-6of) near. 

pAerAo (to apply onnieif closely to :) to take pains with, to 
Uke rare of; to procure, to acquire. 

Awl in thiii rase again we have the very evident Chinese 
cogiiaUn K WF <!. 4ri 46.-- 


K /[('n near, neighbour 
m Aj/i clothes nearest the body 
V£. iH fiijf near 
^ »if.«- near 
H Auir near* 

It «, of rourse, known that -r in Tibetan Ae-r ia the so-caDed 
temimaUve imfli* functwnmg in a locative sense, and the same 
IS slimwt certainly the case with ryii-r, 
mfU f on a previous page, the first three of which would 
really mean " in a bent sUte and m^u-^ “ the bending one ”, 
i e. neck. Herr, os elsewhere throughout the language, except 
m eomparmtivoly rare cases like mgwr. -r remains suflSciently 
fw and distinct from the root to have prevented any anstion 
of pmmment forma m -r from bases lacking final oonsonanta. 
And tliia w, mdeod. cortoinly the reason why -n^-r 
^t^tions of this origin are so comparatively ran in 


». op. at., p. l*, Ko. lOT. 



la the case of fiiar-H honraver, tlie nwtter ia aoiBMrbat 
diBhwu t, tad «« maa( ntart to a panfrioai obaerratini.* 

It iriB ]»«« bMB Botiofld aheuiy that tiro distiaot t]rpM 
at mad inth fiaal hI aod -f * ooeot ia Tib^aa, vis. Ijiat ia 
which the word is other than a verb, i.e. a sabstantiya, aa 
adjective, an adverb, or a prepomtion, and that in which tile 
■ease is that of a verb. Only the first of these two have we 
oonadered tiins £u. We now, in gder-ha, come to the second. 
Hoe there is small chance that the final -r could be of the 
same " static nature as the suffixes of the first t 3 rpe, where 
we are quite evidently dealing with elements indicating either 
a past (i.e. stationary) act, or the locative case, and we find 
ourselves in this regard with the exact duplicate in Tibetan 
of the Chinese system in which -i, -t, and -f occur with both 
non-verb and verb forms. Have we to suspect then in Chinese 
also two distinct but homophonous sets of finals, originally 
suffixes, the one “ static " the other active 1 We may at this 
point be thought to have embarked upon the merest of 
speculations, but Tibetan behaviour in this regard certainly 
gives one some ground for the idea. It is quite certain, for 
instance, that -r in tie-r, near, is a locative element, but that 
in gder-ba, to take pains with, it cannot possibly be so 

We ore thus able to state the following alternations among 
Tibetan final consonants ; -n 'w -n ,*./ -d, ^ -d, -n ~ -r. 

There is another set postulated for Tibetan by Karlgren • 
seeming to involve a fifth final, i.e. •{, but I leave this on one 
side here, as I do not feel that any satisfactory evidence is 
yet to band proving alternation between -I and any other 
final consonant in Tibetan. I have myself long felt puzsled 
by synonyms of the type rtrol-ba, brtron-pa to endeavour, with 
a seeming alternation -I -n, and tgor-ba, ahd-ba to boil, 

> Footnoto 2 on p. 403. 

* The (MM o b eerretiop ii ebo true of Tibetan final to which theee 
ranaifca apidy with eqnal force. Ao, howevepr, •» does not occur in the 
pnooding auttanal in any but iu “ statio ” fnnction, 1 do not mention it 
^oci&oallyben. 

* Op. eit., p. 36. 
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with lAMt »ppmn to be an -r ~ 4 alternation, bat 1 beUeve 
tiiat tb« worda or word-groupe involved in each cases are 
maSf ind^wndent of each other. 

1 may iOustrate by taking two of the groups assembled 
by Karigren • a* possibly involving the -r ~-I alternation : 
(1) ^ijftr-ba to carry away, qgur-ha to carry, $kyel-ba to carry 
away, ffyd-ba to be carried, and (2) qlior-ba, qUyir-ba to 
tom round, qM/il-ha, qSel-ba to twist, to spin, qliyil-ba to twist. 

These. I believe, must be split up under sob-heada as 
fellows — 


(1) (a) qXyfT-ba, P. ami F. qXyn to carry away, to take away. 
(fi) qSvT-ha, P. and F Kur to carry, to convey. 

tkuT-ba, P, F and Imp. bskur to send, to transmit. 
Kur burden, load. 

(«) P and F. bxkyrl. Imp. tJcyol to conduct, to 

lead away, to carry off. 

oKtfiJ ba. P qUy<A to Iw carried, to l>e brought. 
id) thffo-ba to carr)’, to convey. 

(2) (a) qh-r-in U) (nr - around, to revolve, to go in a circle. 

nK»r cin le. Circumference. 
ihrr-ba, p and y to encircle, 

a rm le 


bn numd, ciwular (WT. bn-km). 
qtn mil rr)mid, circular 


*yor-Aa (WT ) to turn on a lathe. 
oiV.rj« to n..l. to stagger; to warp, to become bent, 
enclosure, fence. 

{b) itKpr u to revoKe. to turn in a circle. 

Ky>' Ki/ir (WT ) round, circular. 

(ej qbtJfn, qSr!-ba to spin. 

(4) atyil ha to wind, to twist, 

'MVP. and F 6dtyatolK.nd 


’ !«•. at. 
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fhymg tbea amuJ put in modifying the vuiona membem in 

With othu aspecte of the queeston of final 4 in Tibetan 
m BO £u as It may sometunes indicate final •] as the fbreronner 
of archaic Chinese -r there does not appeu to be sufficient 
matenal to deal satufactonly at the preaent time, and the 
above is merely a note on the Tibetan aade At a future tune 
I hope to revert to this question at greater length, closmg now 
these brief remuks with the following assemblies > which will 
give an idea of how word fanuhes of Tibetan and Chinese 
having dental finals stand to each other * 

(1) * T 6ia won!, speech , stad pa to say, to tell, to relate, 

to name, to call, siad voice, sound, speech, words, 
talk, language 

Ch (K WF E 13S 144) ^ ^u»n to say, to have said , 
^ npin to tclk , jg wfon a saying, proverb, IS 
talk speech, words, to say , B 

(fitral to say , 2^ ]dt to tell report 

(2) T bkan-pa to put press, or apply (band or foot to), to 

push, to place (hand or foot) upon 
Ch (K WF E 252 258) ^ dn to p'-esa down, lay 
hand on , (to press down ) to seal, a seal, 

Si ivnd to proas down, subdue, pacify, fljt fwsd 
to pacify, soothe comfort, press down 

under the wheels to crush , 9t> to press down, 
repress, fif }ir»f (to press ) to iron linen 

(3) * T rkoba, rkod pa, P {b)rkos, F brko, Imp rkos to 

dig, to excavate, to hoe, to engrave 

* The foUowing additional abbreviations »ill bo uiied here 6 » Simoo, 

Tib Cbm Wortgleichungcn as already quoted in full, L » Laufer, 

in the T’oung Poo, vol xvii (1010), pp 110-121, an appendix to hia article 
‘ The Si Hla Language Both these souroea are quoted by equation 
number, not by page 

* The aaaambliea abould not be regarded as neceaa&nly correct m all 
porticnlars \ anous problems preaent thomselvoa which will undoubtedly 
call for a rovlJion of some cases only tentatively advanced here The entries 
sie arranged according to tbeir finals in the ouder n, 0, $ -i, t, r 

* Cf 8 , No 177 

* Cf 8 , No 104 , L., No 61 
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dt (K. WF.: K 114-123) K Mm s hole; UK Kiw 
e dug ditch, canal: vdft to scoop oat, dig; 

M iftedi a hole in a wall, opening, gate; ^ ^iwSt 
to make a bole; to dig, excavate; ^ ^wet 

hole, pit, cave ; ffl *«»< hole, pit, cave; kirat to 
dig. make a pit; 2 leo/ to dig, excavate ; ft jiotrt 
to dig out (e.g. a person’s eyes). 

(4) * T. gbtA fa, P. fciW, F. gbad, Imp. &d to cut (off, down, 

out, ctr ), to rend asunder, to break, to sever; 
lad the cutting off, deciding; Sod-pa to be cut off, 
to be decided, to bo settled ; qSad-pa, P. Sad to 
be rut (off, down, out. etc.), to be severed, to be 
eudni 

til (K WF F. 15 .17) (ill twdfi to cut to pieces ; 
ludn ((ut short ) short , (win, dwAn to cut off; 
» tfttdn (a cut-off piece ) section, piece, slice; 
94 d'udn. t'iwan to cut to piet'es: |9 djicon to mince 
meat, jH (nan to cut. cut off; JJ tsjon to cut, 
clip. :| 1 J to cut to pieces; JH son to cut; 

91 t'foJ to cut tnni. restrain, regulate ; )} t'iod 
to nil . H tt/t sickle, to cut grain; dziat to 
rut off, 91 dziuai to cut off; tsiet section; 
« (fttl to rut. 94 to cut hair; to cut 

graM , 9f to mince ; 49 dzigr to cut, to trim ; 
M dzur to cut gram. 

(5) ’ T a/tui /Kj, P and F. hiad. Imp. iod to explain, to tell, 

to relate , Itswl-jta id. ; rjod-jia, P. and F. brjod 
to say, to utter, to pnmounre, to propound; brjod 
sound, talking, ajieech; hod-pa, P. bsad to say, to 
d«>clare, to state , giad-pa to e.vplain, to relate, to tell. 

til (K 1\F F Iklb 341) 41 d’jfld a speech, pronounce¬ 
ment. divlsration; hmtd to speak to, ijtcat 
to s{ieak. explain . fi dtat tongue. 

' a S.No 168. L., So 71. 

• Cf S.. Xo 175. 
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(•}* T. Ai water, mer; P. Utm. F. Imp. At* 

to imter, to inigete, to ladle or aooop wata; 
Med moutare, jokw, aap. 

CL (K. WF.: F. 290-1) 4 I rjaxm a water leyel; >}c 
IfMW water. 

(7) * T. A-Aa great, graatoeas; A-6a, P. du to bo great; 

im-po (Balti and Cent. T.) great; — mSed-pa to 
^iread or become extended, to gain ground (as a 
fire), to become great. 

Ch. (K. WF.. F. 292-4) iz groat \ m 

great; — (K. WF.: F. 186-198) H (Sn to extend, 
spread; PI to extend, enlarge, large, exaggerate; 
PI /'{on to enlarge, open out; (jan drawn out, 
long; PI djan to extend, spread out, prolong, etc.; 
H dfan (what is spread out:) mat; (p djan to 
expand, extend ; g) ifiAt to spread out in a row, 
*^fntnge; |(| d'i^n a troup spread out in a row, 
array; djAi to draw out, stretch, lead, etc.; 
1^ ij(gn to extend, expand, make known, repeat, 
etc.; Pi i^en to extend, stretch out; ^ d'jar (to 
spread out:) make known, exh'bit, proclaim, 
announcement, presage; fig sjsr to extend, spread 
out, display, etc. 

(8) * T. mimn grandchild, nephew ; isa-bo grandson ; Aa-mo 

granddaughter, niece; blsa-ba, P. btMs to bear, 
to bring forth, to give birth to ; btta$-ma, rtmu-ma 
harvest, wages, pay. 

Ch. (K. WF.; F. 46-7) jjg t'pn, ipn pregnant; tan 
to bear. 

(9) T. ien-pa to desire, to long for, to be attached to; 

ie inclination, affection, heart, volition, desire; 
gie-ba to love, to hold dear, to cherish; brtte-ba 

* Ct a. No. 271. 

' The tvo Cbineee gronpe in thii csee, althoogh kept apart bjr Kartgren, 
appear poaiUjr to be related. I have indicated the aame apparent dieiaian 
in Tibeteii, where, howevor, only one group ia probably in question. 

• Ot 8., No. 214. 
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to Iwe, lore, .ff«tbn ; 

p^Aow, vaioi»We; to with, to d«nre. 

Ch. (K. WF.: F. «& 2) « 6i#« cl»e. «>»«“*«, love, 
etc.; M i"®** (closest to the body), 
ffiin inner gsrmentJi. 

(10) ‘ T. rttti-mo) point, peak, snmmh ; tnSe-ba canme twtb, 
eft tooth, fang, tusk; m|e penis; thorn, 

priek, brier; rudzer-pa, qizer-pa knot, excrescence, 
wart, pimple, yrer. ar imil. tack ; gzer-ba to bore 
into, to pierce. 

Ch. (K. WF.: P. 45) A tvA^ t«P- ^ 

Uiqtt arrow; A /«fon hoe; A to pierce, 

engrave, iticwc ; ^ e!*wn (points .) bamboo shoote ; 
fH J,uwl pointe.1, sharp, A f'}^ pointed, sharp, 
awl, tip : ^ *!.>r arrow. 

(II) T tWin hot. warm; gintjxt to light, to kindle; Ua-ha 
to be hot. heat, hot, warm ; fso (Balti) hot; akoi-ja, 
oM-pa, P. htsfw. F. bUo, Imp (nos, (sod to cook; 
(md-jn heat; zhM cremation, burning (diir-mfscd 
rrenuitmn gn,«n,!). 

(’h (K. WK . F. *20; *216) A ^ ^ c«ok ; 

(ir^ colour of fire; ((iwi torch for burning 
(livmation shell; fi) to roast, fry; A 
to niake tire, hum. cook, fg, A dztran cooked 
f<Msl : A fire-prepared, ewked food ; ^ 

tsKT^n, (swM to make lire, hum ; A dzjiuvd 
t»v igmlc, draw fire 

(12)* T /r:oH fn to rat. tii devour, to gnaw ; qfan-ba to 
swallow, to devour , h:(in food of animals, pasture, 
pasturage, ran pap. porridge, fodder, an eater; 
sa-ba. kaba, I*, zns, b:as, ¥. bza. Imp. zo, zos to 
cat, food, victuals, meat; zas fiMwl, nourishment. 

(Ti (K WF F ItSt 102) ff (iTM to swallow, gulp 
down, devour; (sdn to swallow, gulp down. 


‘ Ot U, Nv 


Cl 8,. No, SS8; L., No. 11. 
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devour; 41 Awod to devour (swmOov » vribdh dioe 
of iiMi4 m one moathfhl) 

(IS) * T to drew near an end, to be at an end, to be 

exhausted, finished, or oonsnmed 
C3i (K WF F 352) i| bjAi to exhaust, <fs}dR 
exhausted, emptf 

(14) * T giad fa, giod-fa, iad-pa to comb, to brush, to stroke 
Ch (K WF F 156-9) K dxfead broom, 

fiu9l towel, kerchief, fjicat towel, kerchief, 
M sfvat to brush, to scrape clean 

(15) * T mficn pa flexible, phant, supple, soft 

Ch (K WF O 46-7) H weak, soft, t|S neon 

weak, soft 

(16) * T rtm-pa, P and F brten. Imp rtm to keep, to hold, 

to adhere to, to depend on, to rely on, to lean on, 
fim a hold a support a receptacle, a seat an abode . 
stm pa, P and F btten Imp rten to keep, to hold, 
to adhere to to depend on to rely on, rtm-pa, 
brton pa, brtan pa to place confidence m, to rely 
upon, brtan po firm steadfast, safe, firmness, 
ofiin pa firmness, constancy , bUoa (the established 
thing ) doctrine , gtan pa order sywhim, duration, 
always, continually, entirely completely , bden pa 
(reliable ) to be true, true truth , aidd-pa firmness, 
constancy glad-pa hold, steadiness, firmness, 
dad pa (feel dependence m ) to believe 
Ch (K W F F 54-7) j|[ tdn true, smeere , H (}Ai 

true sincere , (g true, bebeve, faith , tpoin 
true smeere 

(17) * T dron-mo warm, dro-ba to be warm, warm, warmth , 

dro the hot part of the day, dro$-pa heated, 
grown warm , dros the hot part of the day , drod 
warmth, heat 

Ch (K WF O 1-14) (H gldn heated through, well 

• Ct S., No 229, L., No 16 » Cf 8, No 174, L.. No 8 

. •CfS.Na.22S. «Cr8.NoSS3 •CfL.. NoSe 
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cooked, etc.; It. « sdwn to amelt. to *eBne; 
g Ifat barniog, fleming, bright; (M wm (hotintiie 
bee :) to bltwh, aeh&med; to bum, 

tout; ^ n««in hot, warm; ^ ntedn hot water ; 

f|( fljat hot, heat; (R lijW to bum, to heat; 
0 il)K • sun, auD heat; ifi «pf (hot in the face) to 
btuah aabamed). 

(18) T. nUun-jM, qiun-jM to agree, to be in harmony, agree¬ 
ment, harmony ; dun-pa, P. and F. bdun to agree, 
to be in harmony, to harmonize, to make agree. 

Ch. (K WF.: F. 118^128) m to follow, obey, 

acc<.rd with; Tfti dtpeln to follow in death; ^ 
l/fuvH to follow, obey, accord with; H ispe9n 
to follow, accord with ; 91 dr}*c»n (obeying :) docile, 
Umevl (horae) ; H *w».»n • (follower;) grandaon; 
X dt{WMl to follow ; Hi. leader ; jjft 

tTiMvt to follow ; 19, i|5 to follow, (cause to 
follow ;) to lead ; ig to foUow after. 

(18)* T mlitn (meeting {»art ) fore-part, front side; mdun- 
tna (umtiHl:) wife; gdun-ma council, association, 
iiKM'tiiig, tMK'ie'y, (united :) bride ; adu-ba, P. odus 
to aiwembie, to come together, to meet, to unite or 
Im' joiikhI with one another (as husband and wife), 
to get marrieil, to be pressed or crowded together; 
oduji jta, aJu ba assembly, gatbering, meeting; 
Imlm fki, mluk-pa (put together:) to consist of, to 
U' iimde up of, wfiid-pa, P. bsdm, F. bsdu. Imp. 
tdml. Mu to jmt together, to join, to unite (others, 
as r g husband and wife), to marry, to condense, to 


bw intie.! 

• Tb.« 

(S) .t»«. 


No 2<»1 A |>e.l.b-in prrarnt* )t»U here. T. m’-ma “ann”, 
day rTidmtn Iwlnnging with g iii« andit« rriativM, 

»<W, to Ibo «n«. group u dem-iw. dreJo, etc., aa then 

>nr* In Tilvien that Umtlm ui -r eubecript erer bare nlativea 
Th. ChiMw eaeenhl} •htniM {mbably be divided la Karigren 
lot t,y punctaeteifi, ami I bciv eniphaaixe by panotbeMi. 

« a run.«« mrnibUarc bm to T. mCwa " graadebild " tmder 


•WS.K,. IT0.J14, U.Xaa.7.S0. 
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eauqpMw; Mh«I (prfing togotlicr:) Iblds of » 
gBmMBt; imi-fa to tie, to knot; mkdfa 
knot, bo«r. 

Ck. (K. WP.: F. 180 -«) ig fiwn to ooDoot, to moat. 
0 gnmp td sokiien, a camp, to camp; K dfvtd 
a gioop of aokliera, a regimentif ztc&f to ixiQeot, 
to aasonble, aocumuiate; IfL if to odleot, 
munerotu, dense, thicket. 

(20) T. ibun-pa chaff, husks ; pu-^ hiisks of bailey, 

bran ; pu a puff of breath ; abud-pa, F. bus, pu(s), 
F. dJbu, Imp. pu(s) to blow (intr. and tr.), to blow 
away (as chaff); bud a cloud of dust; ibud-pa 
bellows (sbud abud-pa to blow bellows). 

Ch. (K. WF.: H. 54-7) 6'iuvn dust; 

(powdered ;) flour; piw»n to dust; ^ piwU 
to dust. 

(21) T. (fpur-ba, P. pur to fly (Tsang qpir-ba ); spur-ba to 

make fly, to scare up; qbur-ba to rise, to be 
prominent, to spring up, to come forth ; qpyur-ba 
to mount, to rise up; byur-po, byur-bu heaped up, 
made into a mound (as com). 

Ch. (K. WF. : H. 1-5) m Piu'dn to fly ; ;«en to fly ; 
H, ®| piivm to fly ; ^ pjtiw to fly. 

(22) T. dbyen-pa difference, dissension, discoid, schism; 

dbye-ba parting, partition, division, distinction, 
section, part, class, species, kind ; qbye-ba, P. and 
Imp. bye to open (vb. intr.), to divide, to separate; 
qbyed-pa, P. and Imp. pye, pyed, pyes, F. dbye to 
open (vb. tr.), to separate, to keep apart, to divide, 
to distinguish, to classify, to pick out, to choose, 
to select; pyed half; dpyad an instrument to open 
the mouth by force ; dbye-r {— dbye-ru in dbyer^med 
lit. devoid of difference) difference, distinction; 
qbyer-ba, P. and Imp. byer to disperse (as in flight), 
to scatter (vb. intr.), to flee in different directions. 

(Jh. (K. WF.: H. 26-44) ^ h'dn to separate, distingniah. 
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Bd», VfOH to divide, diatingniah, 
djacfimiiute; fff Bym to distingniflh, ducnminate, 
ugne; W Than cleft wood, splint, dice, dip, board, 
Ubiet; H ihfla (cleft wood:) writing tablet; 
^ jnedn divide in half, half; fwdn to cleave, 
divide, discriminate , fff jhedn one-half of a victim 
divided in two parts; pwan to distribute; 

K< boa>^ > board, tablet, flat; 

^ pfufM to divide, Bjimn a part; ^ wjuian to cut, 
cut the throat; pjot, Ifjat to cleave, separate, 
divide ; TX Biu’dl to cut, attack ; jj^ Siw9t to cut, 
attack; (fl; pi> to separate, part; ^ ffjww 
to cut off the feet, amputate. 

(2S) T. mun-pa obscurity, darkness, obscure, dark ; dmun-pa 
darkened, olxscured (as the mind); nmn-po dull, 
heavy, stupid ; rmu-ba dullness, heaviness, fog; 
rmiu-pa dull, heavy, peevish, listless, foggy, gloomy, 
dark. 

Ch (K. WF. • H 94 110) ||i murin closed eyes, darkened 
light; IK m}M darkened intelligence, stupid; 
ft roj^ tl' common people (the “ darkened, 
stupid ones ”); jft mien closed eyes, to sleep; 
•ff xtntr^n darkiiew, darkened, darkened intelligence, 
stupid ; 1^. IK. ftt, 4A xinn'/n dim sight, darkened 
intelligence , mtfdd trouble] sight; ^ mwdd 
darkness ln'f<jre dawn ; ]ft mi^d to sleep ; mwdt 
towbUd sight. ig; not discerning, stupid, 

careless , souiethmg in the eye, troubled 

sight , j35 mi.»r (tt> blind ) U> confuse, lead astray. 



On dw Afe of the BoudhiTaiitt ^rtoui SOtra 

Bt OORAKH PRASAD, DRa 

■plUDHAYANA SRAUTA SUTRA stat«8 •: tadtain, 
K. d«vayaja*ie) etam prMMaramio^ iSlam mSfoyati; 
kfUikSk kktlv imSh pnclm dtiam na porijahati: taiSih 
tamdarianma mdpayed iip eiad ekam; kroadaamdarianma 
mapcHfed ity etad ekam ; cUrasvdtyor arUarefeiy etad 
aparam, 

Barth * interpreta eact in the above passage to mean due 
east, and therefore holds the first alternative to be derived 
from old tradition, as it gives a date somewhere about 
3000 B.c. The second alternative presents the difficulty that 
^ropa (a Aquile) never rose in the east. It rose nearest the 
east in the first or second century a.d.,* but conditions were 
not much different half a millennium Wfore or after this date. 
A difficulty occurs also in the case of the thinl alternative, 
because Citra was only 3 degrees south of the equator in the 
sixth century a.u., and at all dates earlier than that it was 
still nearer the equator; hence a point between Citra and 
Svatl would not have been mentioned instead of Citra itself, 
unless the latter was very much to the south of the equator. 
Considering all this, Barth came to the conclusion that the rule 
of the Sutra must lie very modem, perhaps later than the 
sixth century a.D. 

It must be noted, however, that the sixth century a.d, 
is evidently a compromise, and an unsatisfactory one. On 

* xxrii, 9. U i» twulated by CaUnd M foUovi: “ Uipt Uass «r die 
fiiU (dJi. die Stelle, wo die fiAlA erbeat werden soU) abmetMi). Die Krttikls 
Ta ri eie en )a die Oetliche Hiiiiii>elig«gend nicht: nach (d.h.: d’aprte) 
deno Eracheinnnf; soil er sie abmcaaen Unen, lo iat die eine MSgliohkeit. 
NacA der Enebemung ron firaTaoa, to i*t eine andora Hflglichkeit; 
awiedieii CitrA and StAU, to iet noch euie andera HbglicMceit.'’ 

• See Caland. Cber dot nluttU SUra det Boudhigana, p. 37. 

' Tbn If not mentioned by Barth, but ia eoey to prove. At that time it 
row about S degrees to the north of eaat to a place of latitude 2S degieea. 
Jiaa. JutY loss. 27 * 
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tlu liypoUMsia of Barth the seventh or the eighth century A.D. 
would niit the arguments better, and the S&tra in question 
eaunot hy any means be so late as even the sixth century A.n. 

Aimttwtr explanation is pven by 'Wintemitz,^ in whkh 
east is not supposed to be due east. The interpretation hdd 
to be correct is that “ they [the Krttikas] remain visible in 
the eastern region for a considerable time—during several 
houra—evcry night, which was the case about 1100 b.c.” 

Ihe last remark of Wintemitz—“ which was the case about 
1100 B.c.’’—is positively misleading. Granted that his 
explanation is the correct one, any date between 2000 B.c. 
and A.n. IIOOO would suit it very well. And then, any star 
north of the equator would do. Why, then, did the ^tapatha 
Brahmaoa' say anyani nahatrdiii praa/ai diiaicyavanie ? 
And wby docs our Siitra mention “ a point intermediate 
iK'twccn Citri and Svut! ” ? 

Tlip correct explanation is perhaps as follows :—The notice 
in the ^tapatha Jlrabniana must really refer to the period 
when the Krttikas rose almost exactly in the east, as believed 
liy Itarth, Diksbil,* Jacobi,* and others. Force of tradition 
must have made people still orient their l^alas by the Krttikas, 
even when they rose somewhat north of the true east. At 
a later tune ob8er\'ation must have shown that the Krttikas 
and Hnum nwu- at the same point of the horizon, Citra rose 
Somewhat south of that point, and Svati to the north. Hence 
our Sutra gives three alternatives. 

It IS on.<iy to ealeulatc when this happened. I find that 
Alcyone (the brightest of the stars in the Krttikas) and 
a Aipiilie (Sroija) rose at the same point of the horizon about 
1 '130 no At that time, m a place of latitude 26 degrees, these 
^ nw alxiut 10 degrees to the north of east; Citra rose 
'ii degrees to the south of the point where the Krttikas rose, 

• n "Ts trsoiOsted by Mm Ketksr, voL i. p. 288. 

• U . Si. p 246. 

• IVlO. p. 483. 
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tad Stilt n*» 3S dagRM to tio acRtli of tlie wrm pdbrt.* 
HiBeB tlm point wbcra die Kfttikis row wm then mlijr 
ntennediote between the pdate when Citei sad Svttt nee. 
Ibe dietaiioe ef due point from the nsing point of (B>i ww 
npial to one-azteenth of tlut between rinng points of 
DHii end SviU. 

The meson whj e point intermediate between CSitii and 
3vitl wee pnferred to eome star rising approximately at the 
nme point at the horison as the Krttikw appears to be the 
abeenoe of a bright star in a suitable position. The rising of 
die Krttikas could be obeerved only when they roee in the 
night, after evening twilight was over and before the morning 
one had commenced. This would give a period of not mote 
than five months in which the lisings of the Krttikss could 
be Been. Three points in the heavens, nearly equidistant 
from each other, would therefore be required if the process 
of orientation was to be possible by means of the naktatras 
throughout the year. Starting from the Krttikas, the 
nakfotra which should have been chosen on this principle 
would be Phalguni or Hasta. But these astcrisms did not 
contain any star of the first magnitude and hc’ce could not 
be clearly seen at the moment of rising. The next nak»alra 
Citra, was bright enough (nmgnitude = 1-21), but did not 
rise at the correct point of the horizon. The next after that, 
Svatl, was also bnght (magnitude 0-24), but also did not 
rise at the correct point. Hence the Bfitra mentioned a point 
intermediate between Citra and Svatl. 

It must be remarked that Sropa is a first magnitude star 
(magnitude = 0-89) and is in the most suitable position for 
being observed when the riaings of the Krttikas or of Citra 
and Svatl ate not visible. (The distance of Sropa from the 
Krttikas is about 120 degrees.) 

It has been argued that the ancient Hindu astronomers 

' Ths date 1330 a.<).ia notaffeotadlprtbs MmiiDedUtitade. Tbsdinctkm 
of tbo point when the otan rose voaU bs oUgbtljr altond it wo aooama 
a dflhtoat latitode. 
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oonld not obtenre the equinoctial point with any aocnracy, 
and titerefore all obeervations involving this point shonM 
be looked upon with caution. It must be Tcmembeied that 
the obeervations which we are discussing here need not be 
connected with the equinoctial point at all. If a person always 
observes from a fixed point * (as probably the ancients did to 
conforra with the rituals) and the horison is at a distance of 
more than a mile, as it generally is in India, the direction of 
the sun or a bright star at the moment of rising can be noted 
to at least within half a degree without any instruments.* 
Hence we need not be surprised that Citra by itself was not 
mentionml in the nile for orientation, as it rose 2J degrees 
away from the requind point. We may conclude from this 
that the date obtaituxl above, viz. 1330 B.C., is correct to 
within a hundred years one way or the other.* 

Th(>S(‘ who, with Jacobi and Tilak, take the date of the 
Hrahmapas to be aliout 2500 B.c., would not perhaps find 
1330 B.c, t<K) early for the SQtras. But those who take the 
Brahrantjas to be of more recent origin might take this to be 
the tlute of some old tradition of the times when the Blrttikas 
an<l tlmija rofw' nt the same point of the horizon. 

The weak ]«>mts m the above interpretation appear to 
me to l>e two 

(1) Instead of mentioning a point intermediate between 
titni and Sviiti, a more definite indication should have been 
given.* Hut there might have U'en some such tradition, which 



It would produce a differeiree 
if the horizon » at a distance of 1 mile, 
iron la more distant, 
out half a degree. 

seen the points of the horizon at which 


* Mr K 

'•* wblMB 1 

*h«>»*h Clin 


1 eritiral re 
hterallr it 


in .Sanskrit. Allahabad Univemitj, 
•ading of this jiajier, pointa out that 
neana “ between Citri >n/t .(.vsir •• 
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i» Boir lost; or the observer mij^t have been axpeoted to 
IG^ it oot for himself by observing the rising points of dringa, 
CStes, and Svaii, at the time of the year when the risings of 
aD these could be observed. 

(2) In 13S0 B.c. the Krttikas rose about 10 degrees to the 
north of east, and still they were supposed in the SQtra under 
discussion to rise in the east. This must be ascribed to the 
ignorance of precession and the reverence in which the 
Brahmanas were held in the time of the Siltras. 

In spite of these weak points, the writer considers the inter¬ 
pretation here given to be far more probable than that of 
Barth or Wintcmits. 

Z59. 



Hie RetoaTflli of NaleniiiMi 

By OIUSKPPB TDOCI 

1. Even if a tdag follows a path contrary to religion and to 
reason he is nevertheless praised by his subjects (on account 
of fear); he, therefore, hardly knows what is appropriate or not. 

2. It would be very difficult to say to anybody else what is 
appropriate, when it is unpleasant; how much more will 
that be to an emperor as you are, since 1 am speaking, a 
simple monk as I am ? 

3. But on aocnunt of your love and because I feci com¬ 
passion for the living beings, I alone will say to you what 
befits you, though it will be extremely unpleasant. 

4. (The master), out of bis compassion, must say at the 
proper moment to his disciple what benefits him, is true, 
mild, and full of significance. 

So said the Blessed one. You are now instructed according 
to this principle. 

fl. If a man persists in being mild and truthfn) when he is 
praised, he will always accept that which is worth hearing; 
even so those who want to wash tfacmstdves choose water 
possessing good properties. 

6. When I say these words to you knowing that they ore 
profitable in this life and in other existouccs, put them into 
practice ; they will prove useful to yourself and to the world. 

7. You have got your wealth since you were liberal in 
former existences ; but if, being ungrateful and greedy, you 
are not now also liberal towards those who beg some help 
from you, you will never get this wealth any more. 

8. A servant, if be is not paid, does not carry in this world 
any provision on the way, but a poor beggar without being 
paid carries for the other life baggage a hundred times 
heavier. 
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8. B« Always noble-miiided and deUghting in noble deeds, 
becwtiae from a noble deed every kind of noble fruits aye 


10. Make your temple ‘ the prosperous and renowned abode 
cd the Three Jewels, unburt even in thought by mean kings. 

11. It is better not to build that temple which does not 
cause horripilation to neighbouring kings, since it is not a 
^kwy even when <me is dead. 

12. With Uie example of your extreme generosity let the 
sdtniration and the cmleavours of the generous ones grow 
and kill the endeavours of the dull-witted ones, even at the 
cost of all your {KMsesaions. 

M. Kveii against your will you must give up everything 
and pam into another existence. But whatever has been 
etnploywl for the law will go ahead. 

14 Tlie property of a previous king has fallen into the 
hsfKl* of the king (las sueeeaaorl; of what use can it then 
lie to the religion, happmew and glory of his predecessor 1 
ir* hriirii the ei.joymeiit of your wealth you get only 
bappiiieiw in thw life, but from the gift of that wealth you 
Will get happifiew in n future existence. Since whatever has 
not l*vn cither given or enjoyed is lost,* sorrow only is 
droverj from that wealth ; how can that pnxluce happiness ? 

l« When you arc on the very point of deotb you are 
uiMlde to go,, awav , voii are. in fact, then no longer master 
< )imr wil on account of your ministers becoming dis- 
ected towanU the king whose dejNirture is impending and 
•wger to do wliat jileawn the new prince. 


17 Whih'. therefo 
••wt of ail vour 
fact aniMlid the 


. , „ ‘‘••joy good health, even at the 

cwt of all vour wealth, qmckly build a temple. You are m 
I. , ' ‘■"'“bli'Mis from whirh death cornea, 

I? , Wow». 

•«Ahl»hlri such as processions, etc- 

hy former kings. conUnue as they are. 

‘ T'fc 
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19 Let tliem be attended by tboee who nobody, 
whoae oondact le pore, who keep their tows, pkwe their 
gueeta, are pat3«it towaida everybody, lovers of peace, and 
always mergetio 

20 Let blmd, sick, crippled, afflicted, hetple«, beggars 
equally get food and drink without offence 

21 Bestow the same favours upon the followers of the 
law even if they are in no need and if they reside in other 
kingdoms 

22 Appomt as officers entrusted with the supervision of 
spmtual affairs those who are diligent in spiritual affairs, 
not greedy, wise acting according to the law, never acting 
against their (dut)) ^ 

23 Appoint as your ministers those who know the right 
politics who are observant of the law affectionate, pure, 
faithful brave of good family nch in moral virtues grateful 

24 Appoint as ministers of war just those who arc noble- 
minded liberal brave affectionate wealthy steady, always 
attentive observant of law 

25 Appoint as ministers of finance those whose habits are 
m agreement with the law who are pure, cJever, able m 
busmess, expert in leartung, of perfect conduct, impartial, 
kmd, advanced m age 

26 Every month hear from them the report of the expendi¬ 
ture and of the mcome, and after having heard it, jmu 
must say yourself whatever roust be done as regards the 
vanouB offices viz that of the supervision of spiritual affairs 
and the others 

27 If your kingdom is ruled by you not on account of 
woridly renown nor of worldly pleasures but with the purpose 
of protecting the law, then it will be extremely fruitful, 
otherwise it will be cooducive to misfortune 

28 Generadly, O king in this world one is the prey of the 

‘ Then aie lour kinds of offirera (a) tboue ontnutod with ipfirHunl 
•llaiis (CM dpon), (6) minutnn [btalo floft fa), («) gwiemla Idmof 
Jfoa), (i) mioMtn ol Saaoea (m>r fft gter) 
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otbm; »*«B !»*«» *o *•»« method by which yew nmy 
have two thinii (^>I»rentJy irreconcilable), via. kiiigdom 
ami law. 

2». Yon mnat alwaya collect many miniBters inapecting 
variow buMiiemM, poaRcming the experience of tdd men, 
born in high familieti, who know the nilee of government ai^ 
MV afrakl of raniinitting «in. 

30. Even if they onler according to justice, punishment, 
imptiiioninrnl, and tieating (of culprits), be yourself always 
move*! to winjMiwiion ami disposal to kindness. 

31 With your ivimfwwion. 0 king, you must always bend 
to nghteoiianesM the mind of all living beings, even of those 
who have I'onmiittod temble siiw.* 

32 H(N>rml roiiifuuwion indeed one must feel for those cruel 
|M«rivtnK who have < ommitted temble sins; in fact these 
nuiwrable nn n are thi' pro|K?r oitject for the compassion of 
noble-miniini men. 

33. Every day or every five days set free prisoners who 
are l>eromirig weak [by the iniprisoninent]; set free all the 
others also acconimg to the pmper course; lot nobody remain 
m prison 

34 If (he tluninht tl«e« not come to your mind to set some- 
laiily fret-, thi.*! (ucaux that you have not yet a perfect control 
of vour feelmits as resjanlH that man. But from this lack of 
coiitnvt )N<r|>etuai ni rumulatiun of «m w derived. 

33 1 p til the time of their discharge let them enjoy a 
ph'ijuwint miprisoiirnent and the eomfort of barbers, baths, 
ilrmks, fix»i, m<>ilirin<‘s, and garments. 

M \ou iniist puncdi tliern from compassion and from a 
desire to turn Ui. in mUi worthy jicrsons, as you do as regards 
unworthy son* , but you must not be moved by hatred or by 
dealte of luatcTial welfare* 

3« After haxtng {amtlrr^'d (the proper means) and having 

! '* *“ Mputkm but heU. 

-na, Mm.1 ps yi bn <U( U t mod do raS bar gjri *dod ttartXUa 
r>» yw M l« W twad pa yi f «Ua baa ma yia aor p'yit bud K 
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mS kucnrii the iswe, yoo most expel fixan the oonatry bed 
people end mordaen, vithoat killing or injoting tbem. 

38. Uninfluenoed [bj others] you must expk»e your etete 
with the eyes of the spies; always attentive and tiionj^tful 
you mart do whatever bannees is in accordance with the law. 

89. Always honour with generons gifts, respect and homage 
those who take their resort to virtue, and as is proper, others 
also, bnt according to their merits. 

40. The king may be compared to a tree whose abundant 
flowers are the respect bestowed upon the worthy, whose 
great fruits are his liberality, whose shadow is his forbearance ; 
the snbjects will take shelter in his kingdom like birds in 
each a tree. 

41. If a king possessing the virtues of liberality and morality 
is also full of majesty, he pleases his subjects like a sweet¬ 
meat of sugar, hardened by cardamon and pepper. 

42. Following this policy, you will get a kingdom not 
ruled by the “ policy of the fish ” ; acting in this way there 
will be neither unrule nor injustice, but law only.* 

43. You did not carry with you this kingdom from the 
other world, nor will you carry it thither (after death). It has 
been obtained through law, and therefore, if you want to 
get it (in another life), you must not do anything 
against law. 

44. Yon must endeavour, O king, with all your energy not 
to gain at the price of that capital which is the kingdom 
those goods of sorrow which are wont to come one after the 
other. 

48. But rather with all your energy you must endeavour, 
0 king, so that at the price of that capital which is your 
kingdom yon may enjoy a long series of royal goods.* 

46. Even if one obtains as universal emperor supremacy 

> “ PoiiG]r of tlw fish ", tSi. the ise.«Diiienoe of mere etraigth. 

* Via. giSlIng eren in a faton Ufir a royal ttatoi ineteed of reUtth la 
one of the bad eondHioae of ezieteoaa. 
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wm world with it* four oontment* one c»n only eipaience 
two kind* of joy, one phy«ic*l *nd the other mentaL^ 

47 Bodily pl«*«iw » » pleanant aensation which merely 
eMiat«t* in the removal of paui the mental one consults 
m mere idea*, and u produced only by imagination. 

48 In thi* work! any hind of pleasure is either a mere 
removal of pain or a mere imagination it w therefore m 
fact unreal 

49 The four continent* (»s in the cane of the universal 
emperor) the temtory the toan the habitation the place 
of rendence ait* cloth* bed* food drinking elephants, 
boTKi* women are cnjojwl (u-vemlly 

60 \Vh»never amJ ahereier our mind la fixed [upon some 
thing] from tliat and th< n only pleasure is derived But all 
other Uiinga h»>e in fact no scop* in so far as at that moment 
we do not pay attention to th* m 

61 W hen one pern i\ ing the hi e ol j« ts of sense perception 
with the five senses such a* thi e> e cU does not work with 
the un*gtnaUin then for this reason one does not feel 
any pleasure in them 

5J VS heu W( know a eertaui object u ith a certain sense 
then we do not know other < bjects with the other senses 
Miice at that time the cthir |oljects] are no object [of per 
ceptHin not l«eifig in nlatiin with th* aen<«sj 

VI Th* mini |Mroiling th* f rm * f an object which has 
alreadv I**"* n iwrcciipil bv the senses and (is then fore) past, 
working with the imagination thinks it to 1>« a pleasure 

M If mihiswirll on* wnsc knows unh one objint then, 
without Its oljwt *f perceptun that sense would have no 
•wi|>e and the object also will have no scope without the 
senae which pereeice* it [in m* far as Ixith are recipiocally 
eonditemed] 


Afc«ia<Iist««siolirt».l»rOn»a»MiHo.howlh«tn iJtuunin (and there- 
lure, (or onswrenr IrapiiretHw » [»*») la ftr „ uluent or poMCaawl of 
caaren^n* ^ Thi. (red. to diMua aim> 

>****^ *** and to <x»rliide that no raoh fad as 

psrMfSiiia «aa he askl to be esuascii. 
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5S. larth of a acm is conditiooed by the mother *iwl 
the &thet *, evea ao it u stated that the prodactum of 
ocmscioaraiess is oooditioned by a sense, e g the eye and its 
object, vu the object visible 

66 Objects along with their (corresjiondent) sensory 
moments, either past or future, are of no purpose [as regards 
the production of consciousness], even so the present ones 
because they cannot be dissociated from the two aforesaid 
moments. 

57 The eye wrongly perceives as a wheel a turning fire¬ 
brand even so all senses [wrongly] perceive the various 
objects as bemg present * 

58 The organs of senses as well as the objects of senses 
are said to be composed of the five material elements, but 
since each element is »« se unreal, even those senses and those 
objects are m fact unrea’ • 

59 If we conceive the material elements as being separate, 
the consequence would be that fire can burn without any 
fuel if, on the other band thej are combined together, it is 
impossible to speak of their characteristics the same decision 
must also be applied to the other elements 

60 In this way, sinct the material elements are in either 
case (viz cither separately take n or combined) unreal, their 
combination is (also) unreal, since their combination is 
unreal, material forms arc therefore unreal 

61 [In the same way the other] constituents like 

' Thu to meet the objection that thoro must be objects and their per 
oeption throujih the sensoe since oonsciousness (njSSna) exwta 

* In these two stanzas Nagarjuna meets the objection that mjiUina 
exists since its objects exist but while the contents of consciousness are 
distinct in accordance with their temporal succession, the Midhyamiks does 
not admit any time to be per te existent, present is only existent in relation 
to a past or a future The perception oi somotiung aa present u doe to 
mental bewilderment as when we wrongly take a turning firebrand to 

* Thu stanza repiioa to the objection that senses and objects of senme 
exist since their cause, nz material elements, exist, but since no material 
element esn be demonstrated to be m «e existent, their effect most neoesssrfly 
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oohmooimw, tefuwtioii, idaM, and foroeB sepsistdy 
lOB w* *• ajiiD|del«ly ani«l thwefoie ficom the rteadpomt 
of the ebwdute truth there u only unreality 

Just as there is an aseumpUon of pleasure, when m 
bet there » removal of pam, even so the assumption of pain 
W dertvcd fn>m ohstruc^on of pleasure 

63 Rv (metliutwn on the principle that] everything is 
devoid of anv csnenc^* one pate an end to the thirst after 
association with pleasure and the thirst after dissociation 
from pam for those who see (such a truth) there is bberation 
theme 

<H If 1011 ask who can see that we reply that from the 
•tai>il)M>i»l of ronvt Dtional truth it is the mmd which sees 
thst (but not from the alisolutc standpoint) m fact (the 
fun* lion of) iuin<l is not {xiasihlc without mental contents nor 
al<iu(( wit)i these since it will sene no purpose * 

(k) \S lit n ont iiert < i\ ing that there is nothmg which one 
can de[*eii<i u(Mm consult rs this world according to its real 
nsturf Mr us tinrtal thtn having extinguished the sources 
of ntiat liiiii lit mt nttrs into Ninapa just as fire which IS 
extinguislu'il wlun tht < nutbustihlc matter comes to 
an etui 

iSTi Tht lltslhisuttia also nas this \ision and therefore he 
w certain (o attain to tin jurfect illuinmation , but it is 
onli out tf (tinjiAssnn that hi passes from one existence 
to ant tin r Ufort tnUniig tht gate of the supreme 
tUuminAtit n ' 

67 The Trtlhacatas haM tx|Munde(l in the Great Vehicle, 
the atx-nmulattm (of merit ami knowledge) of the Bodhi 
•aitvas toll Ihtisi who are bcwildiri'il bj foolishness or 
hatred lan timl fault with it 

SK 4 man abusing ihi Tircat ^ehule is one who does 
not dwimgiiwh Iwlween mints and sins or one who takes 
merits to Iw defects or om who hates nients. 


* !». ««am«au WiR( w Iku «m .Imd; (im in It. 

• TV* m tlMsppar u>k> «n4^ „ onler to bnieet 
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89. la abuser of Habiyina is said to be one who knows 
that «ns are ci harm to others and merits benefit othess and 
still abnses Mahayana. 

70. He who hates the Great Vehicle, which is a mine of 
merits, in so iiar as it rejoices in benefiting others without any 
oonsidention for personal interest, is thereby burnt (by the 
fire of hell). 

71. Even a man possessing faith (in the law) may hate the 
merits (of the Great Vehicle) on account of some principle 
badly understood *; even so somebody else being addicted 
to anger. But (the scripture) says: “ Even a man possessing 
faith may be burnt (by the fire of hell) ” ; How much greater 
will the danger be for a man inclined to liatrcd ? 

72. The doctors say that a poison can be the antidote of 
another poison; even so there is no contradiction when we 
state that man must dispel what is harmful to him even at 
the cost of his own pain.* 

73. Tradition says that mind goes in front of the elements 
of existence * and mind is the best among them. If one, 
being only interested in what is salutary, does what is salutary, 
even at the cost of personal pain, how can that prove 
unprofitable to him ? 

74. One must do that which will, in the future, be salutary 
to oneself and to others even if it is (at present) painful; how 
much more, then, must he do that which is pleasant and 
equally salutary to the doer and to others ? This is the 
eternal law. 

75. If by giving up a bit of pleasure one may get after¬ 
wards a large joy, a brave man should give up that bit of 
pleasure, having in his mind the large joy to be gained in the 
future. 

76. If one is unable to stand even that, then doctors, etc., 

‘ Tb« wrong interprotMion of the onealwUatiaiity (rtepfi) of thtnga. 

* This nfan to the dufkara^rj/i implicit in the pnetioe of MaUjriaa. 

* ** Mamt-punMgami dJt a m w td, na^omayi," Dbemiiie 

palA 1, 2. 
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imaeribiag nwdkaunenU would be ruined. But ttik 
principle cnanot be applied.* 

77. What «*«<"« unaalutary ia conaidered aometimea bj the 
expert! to be aalutary ; a general rule and the exception ate 
praiaed in all philoaophical ayatema. 

78. How wmhl a man in full poaaeaaion of hia mental 
{acultiea abuae the Great Vebkle where it is stated that all 
nwulU ate preceded by compaaaion and purified by 
wiadom! 

79. Ignorant tncri, enrniiot of themselves as well as of others, 
on account of their bcwilderaicnt abase to-day this Great 
V'ehicle, being troubled by its extreme excellence and Ha 
extreme ilepth. 

80. Thia Great Vehicle is roiiipoacd of many virtues such 
as those of iilM-rality. morality, [latience, energy, meditation, 
•uslom, eomjiaiwon . bo* is it therefore possible that there 
M III it any wrong utterance ? 

81. lly hUTality and morality one realizes the profit of 
othew , by patieme and energy one's own profit; meditation 
ami wwdoin are comhicuT to iilieration. This is the summary 
of the contents of the Great Vehicle. 

fCJ The tern lung of Iludtlha is condensetl in precepts which 
are aahilary to others as well as to oneself and are conducive 
Ui Idwralfon. They are included in the six perfections; 
therefore thw (Great Vehicle) is indeed the utterance of 
Hmhiha. 

85 Thai Great Velm !<• in which the Buddhas have shown 
the great )>ath leading to illumination and conaistiog in 
arquisutmri of moral roents and wwilom, is not seen (by 
eumnion po'ple) only on account of their ignorance. 

84 In an far as lie is isMsesard of inconceivable attributes, 
the Va tonou, One is said, in the (Jreat Vehicle, to be endowed 
with inromivirable attributes like the ether (whose attribute 

• •>« arrnani t>f •l(«,-anr»t lo H&aJI plrwnjirs one rannot nUM greater 
|4wMsr.w TV. ohj-rtloB h«e feTeiett i. that Is ahran eomnr and 

•tnwM Ihmtonv be (n«a «»». 
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tnuiaoend mind); tiherefore you must allow thia ntajealy of 
the Buddha.^ 

85. Even as regards moral rules only, he remained a field 
inaccessible to the noble Saradvatiputra; how can you not 
allow that the majesty of Buddha is inconceivable.* 

86. According to the Great Vehicle unsubstantiality is 
considered as absence of birth, but for the other systems 
void is the destruction of things ; destruction os well as non¬ 
birth can in fact be considered identical.* 

87. How could, then, the other teachings of Mahayana be 
not acceptable to the wise, since they have rtvalized according 
to reason the principle of unsubstantiality and the majesty 
of the Buddhas ? 

88. It is very diificult to know what the Buddhas have said 
in their metaphorical utterances, and therefore having ret'Oiirse 
to impartiality you must protect yourself (against the different 
and contradictory wordings of the law as e.\pounde*l) in the 
one Vehicle or in the three Vehicles.* 

89. Impartiality is not cause of demerit; but (if you are 
partial as regards some principle and therefore) you hate 
(another), this is a cause of sin ; how can that be jn^pitious f 
Therefore those who seek their own welfare must not feel 
any hatred against the Great Vehicle. 

90. In the Vehicle of the Auditors there is no mention of 
the vow of the Bodhissttva nor of his virtue of devolving 
upon others the fruits of his career. How is it, then, possible 

* So, aooording to Tib.: yon tan mt'a' Uar bum fat fat ; but MS.; 
pnnyaIvSd. 

' This grratneu of tbn Buddba implica also that his revelation, viz. 
Mahiyina, must be areepted. 

* This means that unsubatantiaiity of things is not a novelty preached 
by Mahiyioa ; rt is alao aaserted by other schools (HInayina). Tbs only 
dUfaeoce is that while for HInayina it ia krtaka, viz. the reanlt of a deatroo- 
tion of something existent, for Mabiyina thii unsubatantiality ia in fact 
non-production. 

* The teaching ofthe Buddha being manifold, one moat avoid dogmatism ; 
there ate, in fact, variona degrees of revelation scoording to the diifetent 
mental and moral fitnem of indhridoala. 

» 


nas. fxn.r 1930. 
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fftff one could becomo uBodhiiattv* by following the pwcepts 
of thet ecbool ? 

01. The BuddhM did not etate in that Vehicle the 
gcceemiy in order to obtain the illumination of the 
Bodhimava. Who eUe superior to the VictoriouB Ones can 
be an auUiority on this matter! 

92. Frt>ni a path which is siniilar to that of the Auditors 
and implies in addition the blessings, the sense of the noble 
truths and the coefFieients of illumination, how can a superior 
fruit Ilf Huddhaliood lie derived 1 * 

9.1 III the tuinu there is no word designed to enjoin the 
career towanls illununation, but this is said in the Great 
Vehicle, mid tlierefori’ it should lie accepted by the wise. 

94 Just as a rnasier of grammar teaches even the alphabet 
to dwciptes, even so the Buddha teaches the law as it may 
lie accessitile to thtiise to lie converted.’ 

(iTi The Buddha in fart prearbed to some the law so that 
ihrv omld lie frei'ii from sin. to others so that they could 
ai'ioHipli»lt inentonous de«ils, to others the law based on a 
duality * 

9t*i To some ntbem he preached the law beyond duality, 
derp, trrnfj.iig tlioiM* «ho are afraid (of such principles)’; 
to others Birain the law ronNistmu in the two tenets of com- 
passmn and imsiibstantiality, viz the two means lemling to 
lUumiiuitinn 

97 TIoreforr Ihe gooil ones must destroy any feeling of 
oj>lj>wutn>fi BKauisi the tJo'at Vehicle and find their supreme 
spiritual peai-e in it if they want to attain to perfect 
illuntinaium. 

W 11 , hsmig faith in the Great Vehicle and hy following 

■ Tfci« .^riik-Hm U auretnl ajpuml iho ArfaaU u • iture ttipenor to that 
.1 Ih. 

• V» Ihe le»rbin« miul U> Knduai swarding to the fitons of those 

b' to 'oaxwtol t \ M « .rr by t'andn klrtj P.P.. p. 3SS. tt. 11 sqq. 

Ow Is IrsKl tmai sto sAw ha shataiM (com ehtipuA; the t««Ut of 
•enritoOtuMS deads is IsWth smoi^ gtida, sto. 

* the ihMiiey of aaMbaUMlshty of tUafs. 
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titut fnaepbt cajoniod in it (me attains to the sapreme illttmina* 
tion and midwaj to all happiness. 

99. liberality, morality, patience, truthihlness, are said 
to be the religion chiefly for the householder; the essence 
of this (religion) is compaaskm; it must be taken hold of 
with great energy. 

100. If you think that to rule s kingdom according to 
religion is diificult since world (and religion) are opposite, 
then, if you strive after glory in religion success will be easy, 
ZM. 
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Maiutm StibIk^ 

Bt K. P. JAYA8WAL 
(FIATES H-1V> 

T N the ooane of my lecture on “ Some Coins of the Mnuryu 
^ end ”, delivered before the Royal Asiatic Society 

in June, 1935, 1 etnphasired two symbols found on the signed 
coins ms being essentially Mauryan, namely, the ” moon-on- 
hilt ” * and the hollow cross. What seenu a chnchmg piece of 
evidence on the question has since become available to me from 
the Rimporwi copper b(^t ol Aiokn, now in the Indian 
Museum, C'alcutta, through the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. Durga Prasad, who examined the kilt and found the 
marks. A rubbing of tluw on tissue paper given to him by 
Mr. N. (». Majuindar. Superintendent in charge of the 
ArcbsDologleal Sertion of the Museum, is repnaluced on 
Plate II, The symlMilH (written from right to left) are arranged 
m columns as below (PI 11 (a)) - 

Ist col. (in (1) ‘‘iiUM»n-on-hiH ” (the first dynastic 

perpendicular spiikil) 

order) (li) h<ilIow cross (implying probably the 

cdluranta empire) * 

(3) an eye 

2nd col. (4) the Ilrahmi letter m, or “ taurine 

symbol ” 

3rd col. (5) a circle (denoting pillar) 

' I nuf mention here tti»t 1 bavo preriouely auRgmteiJ that tbe three 
vchM of tbe " hill " may he a combination of the Br&hml letters g and U 
(gvOa, to be rea»l »ltb tin- man ofeowdro above). The arebea may of may 
not repreaent a monogram , Init the tbroiy that Candra la meant seema 
at all events to be mnind and beyond conlrovemy, as wo have tbe same 
CRMWnt (without the arrbeaj on tbe gobl coins of Candragupta 1, tbe Oupta, 
denotuig tbe fame name (Allan. O.C,, p B, pi. iii). I am nuking use of 
a noa-oonttoTerawl, neutral desenption . “ moon (eandra) (placed) on (a] 
bUL" 

' Cf. tbe PUi catnraiUa-njMvi, an emperor (eokroearda) having empire 
(eoantiy) up to the four ende (la, the wbrBe of India). The ineeription of 
Khiiaroia coatatoc tbe term lO line 1. 



m 

4tii eoi. 


tumtjk maoiA 


(6) iketch of • c»i^, maridng tin 
poci^D of ti»e bolt 
Mb col. (7) the Bribml numeral 3 

Mkriu (6), (6). mmI (7) erection marks in the masonic 
laiigtts«« of Aioka’s artisans and engineers (iOpo-Kp*).* 
This ljeron»es evident from a comparison of these marks with 
those msKTiW on the bottom of the Mauryan pillar at 
Kombrar {see Mate III (a) ),• where the eight circles furnish 
a partial plan indicating the situation of the pillar as the 
eighth tn the third row (denoted by the Brahmi numeral 3), 
which accords exiu tly with its position on Dr. Spooner's 
plan 1912 13. p. 69, pi. xli). This opinion is based 

on that of a technical man, an engineer, to whom the 
explanation spontaneously suggested itself at first sight 
(A'./ , xxu. .3, n.). 

Mark (6) uitlicati's the position of the bolt between the 
capital ami the shaft Mark (7), i.e. the numeral 3, is difficult 
to explain , (snutihly this was the third pillar of a group 
infen(l«l fur tin- localilj we have at llunipunMi two pillars 
still stamling, ami there might have tanm a thirii one. These 
pillars must have Imen made m the district of Mirzapur, 
wiicri' alone tlie stone of which they are fashionetl is found, 
and thence trafis}M>rtisl to ('liain|wran. In the cireumstanees 
•mil nuiuU-nng would bi* neicssarv on tbe pillars and 

aiHeasoriiM 

On another side of the Imlt there are much smaller figures, 
whn h arc not very i lenr (ace Plate 11 (h)). This group appears 
to show (rembng from the left) a rfattika and a pair of trees 
SanLtng a sijuarc obpi t (iiuhstinct); the group ends with 
a '■ h«U ”. These oi’cupy a very secondary {>osition. 

' Mr ItinnsmU S»an. r T. «rt AU I»d>a Onnia! Conjtrtnet. p. 11. 

• « l> « ASH. IPir 13. p 7K. pi *|„ ; K. P. J.yanrsJ. 

M I . »«».. 3, B .Spuoaw • |Jbi« u «)i«lttlT d. tretive in that li ilicnra only 
tkn* am>« mark tiMlralan, tiwlMd of four . and Ibe letten iHabbHa or 
HiimjStg al lb* h>A band nrmr. Miirp(p)a (r. to L) opposits the " moon. 
oa-Uil " ■yatbal. sad lb> 4 to aS mw Um figan 3 bare not codm 
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n« pnauBMat aad inpottant matlai an tbow dnoRbad 
ahon, ^ taoat oonjacuoas beiiig tba qnnbofa (1) to (4). 
Of tinna (1) to (S) ooDstitote one group. Hie first two ftoor 
on all tiie signed coins of the djnastj. The feorth is, if not 
invariably, very frequently there; on the cast coins tonnd, 
about 1,000 in number, at the Maurya level, and higher, at 
Bulandlbagh, it is always found. It may be recalled here 
that the marie (4) is an inverted m, which is an archaic form 
met with on a Patna seal (Abhayavannan’s, x, 189) 

and at Bhatriprolu. It had gone out of use in writing in the 
time of Atoka, hut it seems to have lingered in the monumental 
artist’s language. On all the cast coins we find it in the same 
inverted form; but in Atoka’s inscription at Dhauli ‘ we 
have an ordinary Atokan m, which Cunningham recognised 
as such. On Taxila coins bearing the Maurya marks we find 
it in the Atokan scriptorial fonn (see Cunningham, CAI., 
pi. ii. 8).* 

Comparison srith Msarra Pottery Beals.-— The eye symbol 
(3) is met with on the punch-nmrked silver coins of Taregnii • 
in the Patna district (see Plate IV' (c)), which must be regarded 
as a Maurya hoard by reason of the symlH)!:? on the coins. 
It is also found in a seal impressed on bowls evidently supplied 
to soldiers by the Maurya government; these were dug out 
by Dr. Spewner and Itai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh at 
Bulandlbagh ; they were found along with swords, camels’ 
bones, and parts of chariots, etc., among the palisades that 
had been manned by soldiers. Some specimens of this seal 
are illustrated in Plate IV.* They came from the Maurya 

> HoHuch, IntcnftionM of AMa, pt. opposite p. 116. 

' Probably the Penioo ligloi bearing m in Kbarofthl {JRA8., IMS, 
pp. MS, 87S; we find tbero also Bribml m and lao, tee Noa. 19 and SO} 
are oonntarmarki of the MaiuTae signifying validity (driSoAMrs, oh. 82: 
also eh. SO). The ripaAas-iaJta, who ymlhUted coins, was stationed at the 
t t eaa u ly (ch. 26), while the takfanAdkjfakfa, the mint-maslar, bad a diffefant 
oOea. 

* Tkregni hoard, ooin n. 8301, Patna Migeum. 

*(a) pottery, 1916 Excavation. No. 10, depth 18 fisat (Spooner); (S) pottery, 
ia» Exearatiea, No. 268. depth 17 bet (Ghoab) ; (e) daggw blad<b 
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level TTi* xsal |i{n»up oompraw four symbo’s, three of idiicb 
ure ftwmd «n the ljok (sec Pl»te If («), Ist col, Noe. (1) to (3) ). 
The fourth «yn»l>oi on the eea! reads hi in Brahmi, This 
symbol by itself may be traced on two daggers recovered from 
19 ft. 6 in. awl 16 ft. level* (see Plate IV, (c), (d)), the earliest 
Maurya levels at Iiulamlil>agh. In the light of the ArthaiaMra 
dirwtion (eh. 93 , cf. aU*. ch. GO) that equipment supplied to 
sohbem shouhi inscnlied with the royal monogmm, I take 
it to tw the initial of liindusara. 

With succeeding generation* the marks on seals were 
rhangnl. Tins in provcil by the seal on an entire bowl* 
(reprislueed in PUfe III (A)), wherein the group consists of 
only two syinlioln, the “ moon-ou-liill ” and the eye. The 
Imwl* fomul Is'Iow Maurya level have only a Ictus (padma, 
jssauhly indtcating Padma Xsuda ?).* Private pottery found 
during the ment muerage ejceavatioiui at Patna (1936) does 
not Is'ar any simI 

Ooiiis. I repneltioe here (H«>e Plate IV (/)) one specimen 
of the east (om* riioveml from the earlie.st Maurya level at 
Hulamli'lMigli * It In-an identually the same marks as the coin 
foutiil I,') iiidie* Im-Ioh the Vsdkuii level at Surnatb, i.c. below 
the griuin<i lewl of the pillar and (he Gaiidhakuti.* These 
coin* liear the synilwd* (1), ('J), and (.'<), while symbol (4) is 
found not onl\ on the Taregnii eoiu><, as alreiuly stated, but 
aUoon the Putrtlipiitra wuN .VII thea<> four symlKils, therefore, 
b»d eiidentlv Ueti nil'll Ix-fore V.'iofcaVday. i.c. they had come 
down from the time of Candragnpta and Bmdusara. 

KinSfsUn. \o I, itei'lh IV ft 6 in <'i}.i>nt'r>; {d) dagger bUde. 1916 
Ksnwiatnw. N.i ft, ,Vpti, 19 fert (.Ijbkitkt) Them details of Jocel *n> takao 
from tbs orlsinal esiarstn.ii iw'i-eU now at the Patna Museum. 

' ltK7 a haraistuio. No M. <i«|ah 12 ft 2 m. (Ghosh). 

• Ths aam* lotus mark is fouml on the tioUkhpur coins {dBORS. v, 
^ ta, (4 o ) ti ma> \» I>.a®d that none of the UoUkbpur coins bean any 
Mawya sjmlM 

• HutandniSck. cast. c«pt*T. So 231. of 1915. 16. depth 21 lee*. 

• R P tWU. ASH , IW-a. p. 95. pi. M*Tii. 6c. 1 The addrtiaoal 
iqrmfcnh aiw tbs snMMu. so promuwot at Jaiifada. an alephaDt bdn( (that 
w, Si^i lbs Mandard. and a trss. 





(4) L (l>) Vuls on |M>tt4n fnni Bulandtbai^h 

(t) k (d) I)anK»r» from «ar!i«st Mauna Uvela Bulandit>agh 

(p) 8iUer com from Tangna Patna <lmtn<t 

(0 Cant coin fr<ini BulaiiddMigh ^ 

(ff) Patah trc« growing in Patna Mu*iP|im garden 
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Th« cMt coin* of Patna bear a • 3 nnbol of treo-leavM, which 
reaembk those of the piUali tree * (see Plate IV (g)*), while 
at] the other syinlMjIs except this are found on the Taxik 
ooins. The tree thus seems to l>e a local, Majpidhan, symbol. 

The identical sj-mbula oecurring on the Ktuiipurwa bolt 
must be runteniporantHius with Aioka, since it could not have 
been eneravwl after it had been fixed in the capital of the 
column. S 3 *ml)<)l 8 (1) to (4) are the most conspicuous. Noe. (I), 
(2), and (3), which are frrouped ae}>aratelj', appear to be 
goveriuiH'nt marks ; their recurroiico on the coins and in the 
seals on government |M>ttery se<'‘ni.s to leave no doubt as to their 
official character. No. (4), the tn or “ taurine sj’mbol ”, which 
is inscnlaxl sejiarately, seems to have l>eer) an ancient symbol 
adoptccl by Maurya sovereigns as an offiotal or semi-official 
mark. 

> laioiwitrw, the Htyntmui namttnu of Koxtiunih. 

* Nolo fi*ni< ularly I be iwimate form of the 1 mv<m kt tbo omt of the lowwi 
bruith on tbo right. 
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Two Roffll Udes of the Eeriy Sinhelese, aod 
the Origin of Kingship in Ancient Ceylon. 

Bt s. PARANAVTTANA 


4 MONO the royal titles used by the early Sinhalese kings 
^ there are two which, as royal titles, were not adopted 
by any of the dynasties known to us in India, and were 
therefore peculiar to Ceylon. An investigation into the history 
of these two titles is likely to throw some light on the origin 
of kingship in ancient Ceylon, and I therefore propose in this 
paper to pursue this line of study so far a^* the matorial 
available at present allows us to do so. The conclusions at 
which I have arrived by a study of the available data on this 
may not, in the present state of our knowledge, bo taken as 
definitely establishwl; hut they might, nevertheless, be 
worthy of consideration by scholars intcrest/iHl in the early 
history of the Sinhalese people. 

Of these two titles the first that we shall take into con¬ 
sideration IS In the chronicles, thii title owiirs as 

a part of the jiersonal name of some of the kings Itelonging to 
the prc-tlmstian and early Christian centuries. According to 
the Mahavamna, the first Sinhalese king of whose name the 
title gafmnl formed a part was the celebrated DuOhagamaBi 
Abhaya (cifra 101-77 B.c.),‘ the national hero of the 
Sinhalese people. Even before him, in times which were still 
semi-mythical, a prince called Uigha-giimapi, the father of 
Papdukabhaya, is mentioned in the chronicles. After 
Dottbagamapi this title forms part of the names, as given in 
the chronicles, of Vatta-Qamanl Abhaya (ciVoo 44-17 B.C.), 
AmapdA-Oamapi Abhaya (nVeo a.b. 79^-89), and Gajabahuka- 
Gamatd {circa a.d. 173-195). If we depend on the chronicles 
alone we have to take gamam as a personal name, in which 


‘ Hw dates of Uiiga giron in this pa]^ foUMr Dr. Wkknniiadiiflw’i 
Ohianalaiieal TaUa, Mfigrmflm ttfltmieo, rU. iU, pp. l-<7. 
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eiw even rt t* worth inquiring how such an nnasual personal 
naine. not found as such among the Aij'ans of India, came to 
be adopted in Ceylon. lJut from a study of the early 
inwriptintui of the ulund it Itecomcs quite evident that 
gSmant was not a personal name, but a title ; and that 
it Was adoptnl by many m<>r<- kings than those above 
nwnti«n«l, of whom it occurs as a jiorsonal name in the 
Hakit’anuia 

Tltc inscriptions o-fiT, so far un ia now known, to Uttiya, 
iUiidhii Twsa, Kiitakaijoa Twaa, and several others by the 
title yatnani , and it weins ju.slifiahle to hold that the title 
was useil by nmn\ other kings as well There are a number of 
insrriptnms wiiiih refer to the reigning king bv the title 
Oatnatii Aluiui alone, without any other particulars which 
enable ns to Kbotifx bun with any king mentioned in the 
I'broHM les 

The word yanmni m the same n.s Skf >/r<h,uim and is found 
in iinwriptions us mnuim or (ImtMtjl iiiejins the leader 

of the j/nifiki, the most f.iinili.'ir iiieuniiig of which i.s ‘ village 
but whieh Is'ars also tlie eonnotation of ‘ eomrnumty 
multitude . 'iris>p iii 'I'his tneaning of the word was 
quite well ki.owi, to the .lutlior of the for lie 

espUms that prime Cumaiii was so called U>eause he wa.s 
the lonl of Maluigiinm On t),,. s;,rne reasoning, it may be 
rxpUinnl that the .Vniiradliiipura pnneea, w)io had this title 
or name, wen so lallml Imh-uuso they were lords of 
Anurndbagiinm * 


As llutthniiainnoi w.is the lirst 
ehronales. hud tins title uiid le 
fnifewsor Wilhelm t;,.n.,.r i,.,„ 
title itself orismatisl among the 


king who, according to the 
s he (.line from Kohana, 
e to the com limion that the 
Uolmim princes. In his 


o.mgsnamen dci Hnd.mi-Insehriften Cevlons”* 


' Anur^illupurs Lmirn 

ABwMhsfitnu M.lruJIr, 

(1. asu 


•o I'lelrmy ss Anurogrsnvnvon, i.e. 
jlscirsl /srfio ojt itMnttal t>y l^toUmy. 


• U ftMMimH tw il 
Itm. pp. JI 3 jji. 
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ib» “Der Gima^i stemmt aicW atw R<dia 9 a 

BDii Mm etatar Tracer war DuttKa^ama^I. Id ebe alien Zait 
dSifim wir abo keiae laewhrift hinaufrikkea, in der dieM 
Beaeickniu^ vorkonunt” Profesaor Geiger was quite justified 
in malfing this statement when he wrote the above mentioned 
article, bat an inscription has since been discovered which 
makes it inaccurate. The record in question is from a cave at 
Mihinta)S ‘ and refers to King Uttiya as Gamaoi Uti Maharaja, 
thus proving that the title gamani was used by kings who 
reigned long before Dutthsganuiui. King Uttiya was the 
younger brother and successor of Devanampiya Tissa, the 
contemporary of Aioka ; and he is the earliest kitig who can 
definitely be identified in the inscriptions of Ceylon. But 
there is no reason why some of the inscriptions mentioning 
a king caul'll Gamioi Tisa. without giving any further details 
that would help us m identifying him. may not be attributed 
to Devauainpiya Tissa. In any case, the title was used by the 
earliest king of wboii' we have eontenijwrary ri'cords; and 
there is no reason to believe that he assumeil it for the first 
time. 

It was not by the princes of Anuradhapura and Magama 
only that the title gatmnl was uml. The inscriptions at 
BOvattegala show us that the title was also uswi by princes 
who ruled the soutli-eastern part of the island and who appear 
to be identical with the kfalriycu of Kajaragiima mentioned 
in the Mahat'amna.^ 

The word grantanl occurs fre<|uently in the Vedic literature. 
It is usually taken to mean ‘ the headman of the village ’; 
but the gramanJ, in Vedic times, seems to have lieen a more 
important personage than the village headman is at present 
in India, and presumably had military functions to perform. 
In Pali writings gamant not only means ' a headman but 
is also used as the title of the leader of any kind of corporation, 

* Ammmal Btfoti cf titt AnJUeolofieal Survey of Ctgbm Jot 1033, p. 14. 

* Sw CiflM /oaniai qfSewee*, Section G. voL li, pp. M ff. sod 17<M. 
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politioA}, miltUuy, menisiitile, etc.* In Vedic times and in the 
time of the ndaction of the Piii canon grdmanl (P. gamani) was 
asMtUaliy a VaUya title, and does not appear to have been 
ever borne by a K?atriya.* 

In anrk'nt (Vylon, too, the title does not seem to have been 
eidtuorely royal. A Brahnol inscription, still unpublished, 
foumi in a cave near Navalar tank in the Panama Pattu 
of tlie Baatcm Provimv mentions a person named Paduma, 
who i* (fiveii tlie title Ati-iicanya-gamani. The word ati- 
aeantfit w the same as the PAli halthScariya, and the person 
mentioned hem must have l>ecn the bead of a company of 
wamor'i « ho fought on elephant-back, or possibly a band of 
riepliant Irainen. It w intenvitini; to compare the expression 
oti'Orariya i/amant of the fVylon inscription with hatiJmtoho 
pdmaapiieeiirring in the.Vamyu//a SikSya and Huddhaghosa’s 
iiiterjireintum of ininiom as hailhSmriyo.* 

The ijiu-stion niav now be asked why the kings of Ceylon 
luaxl thm unprctciitKius title, never uae<l liy the kings of India, 
aslft ill side with such nppropnato royal epithets as raja, 
m»lnir<tjth ihuimm/nya, «'t4 In my opinion the answer to 
this „ that the title WHS a legacy of the times when 

the forUars of l!ic eariv hinga of (Vylon nihd the island, or, 
at leasi sn, h ,«vrts of ,t as were then eolonixed. not as kings 
hqt as el««(mt |a>|iiiiar leaders of the coniniunity {gantanls). 


,n \«1,. t„cf»iu„ suU Kenh. I>J« Indtt. 

T i . N- X. U*. 

^ R f Cor- 

r./. /w«. f. 113. .r.t .Sui,. p. 1.3. 

.s e*HMe. in » . lie. f. amin., m»j- be referred to: 

vTr ?. ’ , "• PP a*6 7 . A»9Mltan .VtMya, 

.V.top,. I'T.'! ednion. eol. i». 
j,, ‘ p. <1 . '^dtoX'a (i'aiuboir* edition), 

i». p 1\I, ri, p am. ,,p •Ja »)0 '• 

•' “"ly «" Cbaunen^. 

^rTr:;:r:; "" 

• /too*, sol. s, p. sau 
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Bat b«fiD«« dc<v<4q)mg Uik tbme, H »xteoemiy to dw*0 Bpon 
wotbia title of the Sinhekee kbgs, the interjneUtioa of wiueli 
feeds os to the ssioe coodosion. 

This » the titfe tHopanuMia, mapuntmuia, or iNa^Himwu. 
which first occurs in inscriptions in the third ccntoiy s.n.,' 
sod continues in use till the ninth century in the forms 
mopurmuka and mapurum.* The title baa not so far been 
found in an inscription earlier than the third century, and it 
does not occur at all in the chronicles. This title, it is evident, 
is a corruption of maiapafwnalM (8kt. maAd-pramul:Aa, P. 
maAapamulAa nr maJui-pdmokkMa). Though mahaparumaka 
itself does not occur in the earliest inscriptions, the epithet 
parvmaka is found very frequently in them, but not as a royal 
title. It is rather strange that when the royal title 
mapurumuha lint occurs in the inscriptions the title parumolu 
is no longer found in them. 

The difference in meaning between these two titles is one of 
degree only, the royal title having ntaka (great) prefixed to 
the less pretentious one. Therefore it is necessary for us to 
find out what exactly is the significance of the title parumaka. 
There can In- hanlly any doubt that this word is the same aa 
the Sanskrit pramukha and the Pali pamukha or pamokkha} 
The Pali word pamukha is often used to denote the president 
of a guild or corporation (treni) *; and some of the parwnahu 
met with in early inscriptions might have been the heads of 
such bodies, particularly in view of the fact that the exiatence 
in early Ceylon of such corporate boilies is attested by the 
BrahmJ inscriptions. The Pali word pamokkha ia also used 
to denote the president or leader of a corporation (gatfa- 
pamoUcha). 


* See AJi.e. SnenOt Profrat Btport, p. 47. 

* See EX., toL {, pp. 2S end Sa 

* It ha* been sufcgeeted that fanmaka ia derived from Tamil ftnmakn, 
Thia U hanlly likdy. If there u any eooneethm between the two woida, 
it appaan to be from the fret that the Tamil^ord itaelf is derived from the 
Skt. pfwnuiUa. 

* Radhakomnd Mahherjee. Local Oovemment im AadaU ladia, p. tf. 
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Tben » aho evidence in P»h btemtnre to show that 
WM the titJ* given to the noble* who fonned the 
•natocnUo repuWica which etwtwl in North India in the 
Buddha t time In the IWoan/ara Jataka the word pamoJckko, 
oceomng in the ptuMage taw duvo 1 Hajidmoikha rodamana 
tififfiiimum* » expUmetl to th* (ommentator as rajano, 

' king* (t^HapamokJchd It ( eiarajatut} In the course of the 
narrative it u *Uite<l that in the trilx of the fVt/is there were 
flO.UtJt) iiufh julmukkkao \*i it ih atounl to to In ve that there 
were »• numt king* in on* iirigh trito we must interpret 
thi* worl in th* siiiiie manner as tin * pitln t riijil applied to the 
lacrhaMi is explaimsl It is tai I thnt th< r* w< re 7 707 rajds 
at one an 1 the sann tinn among th* LnihaMS and it is now 
agreesi hv all etholar* that tins* rajan were not ‘kings’ 
in the usual s*n"« Ilf tin woni liut m< tutors of th* republican 
aswinbW vihn h ruli'l tint tnto * Th* jmmitkkhoK among the 
C*ta* riiiHt hat* also to*n siniiliir Ihe niinito’rs iii both 
tluUnt*^aO ortainU mu h i xagg* ratisl 

The old 'siiilialisi (Kir inutkii to ing tin snin* as the Pall 
fdmtikLka It IS I think not unnasonubh to assume that the 
persons lall* 1 ;«in4m*iX*i* in ainnnt («\lon were of the same 
status as tin /mm UAiis am uig tin (* t is and other republican 
triln"! if am I* lit India If this to so tht title maparumaka 
and Its tarianls us*sl bt tin aninnt kings of ( olon ina) to 
token as (Hunting to a tinn win n a n [iidiliiun form of govern 
metil ptnaihsl III the ishn 1 ''mil a form nf goternment 
tiught not hat* pritaiKl in the tmws «hin the Brahnil 
liwenptu ns ei utaimng th* tifl* w.r* m ht*si Hut it is a well 
know'll fa* t that nannsanl tit hs sun it* th* forms of govern¬ 
ment wuh whuh thev wtr* * rigiiiallv asjuamte*! 

Fn>mtbe.vhlemrsu|.,ln-.ibv th. iimiiv himdr*sKof Rmhml 
ins*n(itn>tis in (itlon it a(i|Hars that th* numtor of persons 
m (etloii who held th* titl* jtarunuilu must have been very 
Urge Thors wire jMvdwblv nianv hundreils of them at the 
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«UM> taaw Ib tcNyftI aUtns the fanmtalm mmn to 
hmm o)^ one degree rnnoved from that of the kmg An 
nwsqrtion ^ found in a oive at S&aaSruva in the Kuruo^gulu 
Durtnet, infonna us that a jnruiaaia named Rakarab waa 
the husband of a pnnoeas who was the daughter of a king 
named Devanapiva Gamani Abaya identified b} Mr B«U 
with Vaffa Gamat)! Abba>a It appears ibereforc tbet the 
relation of the king to the parumai-a* was nothing more than 
pnmu* inter pares In later tunes when the doctrine of the 
dmniti of kings had lieen full> developed in Ceylon, the 
giving in mamage of a ro 3 raI princess to one «ho was not of 
royal liiood however exalteil though be might have bren in 
rank was unthmkaiilc All the evidence so far given goea 
to provi that in the age of the early Brabml inacnptinns of 
Ceylon memories au<J practices were prevalent of a tune when 
there cxwteil forms of government other than moimrchlf-nl 

The hjpothosis that wt have put forward namely that 
the tarlH*«t rulers of Cevlon wen. not kings but were popularly 
elerteil hadeni eslh'd ffamanu seems to gain support from 
a statement in the Ifa/iaratwia fika which also further enables 
us to guiss as to who was the first rultr in Ce ^>n to assume 
kinglv honoiim Ihe commintator after bis explanation of 
verses if) 55 of chapter xi of the chronicle which give a 
list of the various things sont by Aioka for the consecration 
of Devanampiva Tuwa gives an interesting account pf the 
abkiHeka ceremon) in ttjlon and in the course of his 
explanatorv r» marks occurs the following significant pa^aage 

Iritamttm pana dipe Drvatiampiya Tusatsa muJdhant 
Dhammdsoken eva %dha pesUa khalttyakumarl yeva /fnotuWo- 
dakapunnena satnuddttaidakkh\navaUatatnkhena abhtteko 
dakam oMunUri 1$ tvdttabbam Tate pubbe pana tdwoifi 
MtxteJcagakanam ndma natlhi Kevalam namyaifhtya eva 
rajjam kantnsu Pacebd pana Devanamptya Tute fdjS 
aUam sak&yossa DhammasohxraMio %to ralhapalodayaObadayo 

I See Parker Aneunl CtyUm, p 444 whew, however that portioO of the 
nmaipiioB raniaminii the name of the princem a huabaad is onuiteA 


nus mi.T ine. 
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imMnkt jian^re peseti. So pi to disva pandilvS atieiya 
"irn^i alirekalarath him nama mahaggham pati- 
pann&komtH nahayatiia me jteeismma ” ti amaaxhi taddhim 
manletvd iMtnkadipe abhieehapariidram pucchUva “ Na aRSam 
Murkapanhiimm ndma althi, Inxihm tunvyaUhiya eva hint 
$0 rajjam htnli" ’/t mUvd “ Sddhu mta me sahdyassa abhise- 
hapariharam jtrmxmmd” ti mtva gamuddikasamkhadini 
(ini iHiinUnhii (iaugodakaTi ca arummnna-mcUtikan ca oOhatAa 
khnltiifnltn'thimimuiahnfiuiikanHayo ca atlhattham eva suvanw- 
$ajjhith,haiiuilltka»uitfa()hale ca atlhahi khaitiyahdehi saddhim 
atiha anuiccakuldiit rii It uam sabbaithakath ndtaa idha pesesi 
“ Imhi vu iah(iii<igia abliitekam karothd” li. Te patipaliya 
bhatiifxinndkaram ulha ahantcd ruttanaycua dbhieiHcirtmi} 

“ l« nluKilvl 1 h" known that in this island, a Khattiya maiden 
inTif h_\ IthiiiniiuiHoka jsmrwl the lustra! water on the head of 
iJi'Minainpiva Tissa from a nt'ht-spiralhHl chank produced in 
the sea. and lilh'il with water from the (lake) Anotatta. 
Ih fore that tlu re was no such roi eiving of the unction. 
They wieliie.1 the sovereiifiify merely hy (the authority of) a 
new Htjiiv. l„i(er, howe\er, King Devaiiumpiya Tissa sent 
fniin hi re costly presents Mith as the chariot-goad-atafT to 
his friend, Kmir Dhammasoka. He (Uhammusoka), having 
wen thoH<> pre.m'iits. was highly pleaserl ; and, thinking, 

‘ \\ hat return presents of greater value than these shall I 
send to mv friend.’ tiKik eoun.sel with his ministers and 
iikIUimhI lifter the eonwerntion eeremomes m the island of 
Ismka Me heard that there was no eonws'ration ceremony_ 
there, hut llial he (l)evanainpiya Tia.su) rules merely by (the 
authority of) a new .staff. He then said ' ’ Well, then, I shall 
send to mv friend the ohjei ts lusessary for the consecration,’ 
and wilt hert> thns- chunks, including a chank produced in 
tlie sea, water from the (tungi's. ruddy coloured mud, eight 
each of Khattiya, Bruhiiiaua, and Gahapati virgins, eight 
each of gold, silter, bronze, and earthen pots, eight Khattiya 

’ • runSkwntuy oa tba HaiOniikMi, P.T.S. edition, 

I, p. 9Ul!V. 
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fiHoiliM, eig^t Cunilies of minuten—thua inclucUitg «ij^t of 
oraytiuDf (ncceasAty tor ooaaecntkin)—Mying; ‘ Perform 
the Aooiotiiig of my friend with theee.’ They (the enroye) 
in due course came here with the presents and anointed (Tissa) 
AS aforesa^” 

The coiumentator says that the details reganling the 
oMiwJba ceremony given here are taken from the commentary 
to the Ciila SUtattada Sutta of the Majjhima StkSya in the 
SihafattMaJcatha (the old Sinhalese commentary of tlio Pali 
canon).' Thus it would be seen that the {wssage quoted above, 
though occurring in a work of conqiaratively lato date, 
presi’rves a very old tradition older than the Mahammsa 
narrative and is worthy of riwdence. 

Fmrii the aliovc it l»e<oim*8 clear that liefore Devanampiya 
Tissa, the rulers of (’eyion did not have the al>hifik-a ceremony 
performe.1 on them And, a<Yording to Indian Mief, it is 
impossible to think of a king who is not ('onw'cratetl by the 
abhi^ka, winch is a necessary rite Ix'fore a prince is 
acknowhslgixl as sovereign. The Vetlic and Puriinio literatures 
give elaborate tletads of the ceremonies whieh have to lie 
{M-rformiHl on the ahhueka of a king' In the Pali canon the 
expression roniio khat(Mjaii»a mudtlhutmUlassa (of the Ksatriya 
king, anoints! on the head) w one of frequent occurrence,* 
ami the commentators have supplied us with interesting 
details regarding tins ceremony. The later Sinhalese 
inscriptions, in referring to kings and ()ueenB, are particular 
to mention the fact of their consecration.* The only 

* In th« Cifa SUaitOJa SuUa, orcurnng in tbe Majjkmut SMya (I'.T.S. 
edition, Tol. 1 . pp. 63-8) there i* nothing in the content* which would 
reeeonebix beie giren a oommeoUtor the justification for inaerting, in hia 
eommeata, a long account of the abktttlca ceremony of UcTloampiya Tima 
and other historicsl details. Bat tbe aotbor of the J/aUmik*a-f(t* also 
aayi in another place (P.T.8. edition, p. 103) that the details he gives about 
Atoka’s birth and childhood were taken from the eaine eouroe, and it is 
evideat that tbe oU hinhaleBe commentary of this Sutta contained legends 
ooocerning Ueriaampiya Tuaa and Ati^a. 

• See N. N. law, Atptelt ofjncttmt Indmtd'Mt, pp, I63~4 end 300-A, 

• See, for example, Dfflu KiUfa, P.TJi, edition, voL iii. p. 60. 

* See EZ., voL I. pp. StS and S37, ead voL iii, p. 900. 
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mimwUti MiDciunon po«fl:4e from the evidence that we 
have K) far rxemiiMi is that, before Devanampiys Tiaan, 
the ndeni of Ceylon were not kings, but were leaders of the 
eoououiuty (Ir-riving their authority from popular sanctaon. 
It is quite possible that the title by which they were known 
was yamani (‘ leader ’ or ‘ chief). 

The AfaianamMa, of course, mentions the abhifeka of Ceylon 
rulm earlier than I>vanan»piya Tisaa, for instance, of Vijaya 
and Paruitilcilihaya. It is, however, a moot point how much 
of really historieal matter there is in this chronicle before the 
lutrisluction of Huddhtsm to Ceylon. Even granting that 
the ruh rs mentmnni earlier than Tissa were historical, the 
rliroiiK-ter's reh'iring to them in terms appropriate to royalty 
ean easily U' e\pliiine<l. The author of the Mahdvamta lived 
at a lime when the only fonn of government familiar to the 
fieople na.s the tnonan hical, and whenever a ruler is 
mentioned It was nuturul to assuiiie that he was a king and to 
attnhute to him all the paraphernalia of royalty. Thus a ruler 
must start his |H«ri(nl of power by the abhifeka. We have, 
morisoer. shown that the poasage quoted alxive from the 
nhi ixHvie-wes even greater uuthonty than the Maiuivamn 
Itself 

Areonling to the A/ahammita-nid, it was reported to Aioka 
bv the Sinhalese envoys that Tisaa and, by inference, also 
his |.re.l,a essors, ruled by the authority of a new staff. This 
work, however, <|ia>s not inform im how the “new staff” 
was sssuiiieil by the ospiruiit to the sovereign power, or 
wlietlier there were any cfTemoiiies connected with this 
a«MiHu«tion „f oihee. The MakatMytua itself has a reference, 
though not explicit, to the staff which, it «>ems, was the symbol 
of authority ..f ihe rulers of (Vylon before Tissa, for the first 
tune, assurnevl regal lionoaiw. In recounting the miracles 
which appsweil on the w<<eesaion of Tissa the chronicle says 
^'hatafnbhalapmhmAt Iimo ca fv/uyof^iyo 
Ma nihafmlod^na sorndmi parimSnatoA 

' WoWnsiaas. cAai*. *1. v. 10. 




PtalMm Qd^ tnadiiM tlik vem 
Obite movataia tben gmr ap tbnw baaiboo itooM, ia gittii 
«mi M a wa^ pole Tbe word ya^i k hen nadand 
into bf “ item *’ and ntJtapalmla br “ wa(^ pole **. 

In the caae of the acoond word Ptofeaaor Geiger, in a footnote, 
nmazke that “ wagon-pok" ** must be the meaning of 
ntiapatoda ”, although patoda properly means ” goad" 
or “ whip The learned professor's rendering of this versa 
is not in keeping with its traditional interpretation among 
the Sinhalese scholars, as will be seen from the passage in the 
SaddMarmmSiankam* a Sinhalese treatise of the fourteenth 
century, recounting the happening described in the above 
verse. It reads ; Sigiri-prantayehi fk kuna-pahdtirtka nUha- 
hdet/i pomanavii hunadaMu tut^k upoM “ In a bamboo 
grove near the Sigiri mountain there appeared three bamboo 
sticks of the size of cart-goads The wortl katiti, which means 

‘goad ’ in Sinhalese, is here the e4]Uivalent of patoda, and 
what is meant in the Pali verse by this wortl must have been 
the same. If we therefore mterpret the above verse in the 
way it has been understood by Sinhalese scholars of the 
fourteenth century, the three ifaUhi$ * wbica miraculously 
appeared in the licginning of Devaoampiya Tissa’s reign were 
not BO large as wagon poles, but were of tbe size of a 
charioteer s gootl, i.c. they could conveniently have been held 
in the hand. The yo/tAi would thus seem to be no more than 
the staff or sceptre which, according to the 31aAdmriua- 
fikd, was the symbol of sovereignty in Ceylon before Tissa's 
abkip-ka. According to the Afakdvarhsa, these three rods 

* Ilad.. ttmoalMioa, p. 78. IVofeuor CMgar hu Uter wloptod Ilr. B. C. 
Law'i interpnUtkm of yoffi (no not* 3 below) uui bn smeisled his 
ttwsislion sccatdingly. tieo Cifafumta, trsosUtioa, vol. U. 362. 

' Ortombo edition of 1024, p. 333. 

* Dr. B. C> Law (Indtan Hulorteal QaarUrl^. toL tI, p. S71) interproto 
pogU as mo a nin ii “ oecUaoe ", as tbe Senskrlt poffi ooeors with that meaning 
in tbe Ar i kmUi dr m of Ksotilya. Tbe whole trend of tbe IfoAdmaia narrative 
is,howevar,agaiiisttbeiiiterpRtatkitituggett«dby Dr. Law. Tbe rendering, 
aeeofding to this int«r|aetstion, of the ooidtioand esk-yagb* hf “ bamboo- 
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eoDUined maf^l qtulities, aod one was an improvement OQ 
the famons rod of Aaron. We may conjecture that at that 
early ajn*. when a chief assumed the sovereign power of the 
etatr, tbfwc interestecl saw to it that the wonder-working rods 
of authority duly appeared to overawe a credulous multitude. 

The Maharamta-nka speaks of only one yaUhi as the staff 
of authority, whereas the thronicle says that three of them 
appeared to mark Tissa’s accession to power. It is diificult 
to explain thw dwcrepancy. If at this early age, as in later 
tinies, there were three divisions of the island, the three rods 
might have signifieil the overlordship of the three different 
states Hut there is no evidence to show that the division of 
the island into three parts dates from such an early time. 
However, it is interesting to note in this connection that the 
.IfoAtiWAiramsu ' mcntion.s three royal {larosols of Tissa, 
named re*[x< tively Andha, C'oja, and Slhaja. 

Acconimg to Indian usage it is a favourite simile to compare 
leaders of own to charioteers, or to use laudatory epitheta 
connect^ witli rlmnots One <»f the epithete of the Buddha 
IS tdralJn, charioteer', and some of the mythical kings of 
India In.re such nanuNi as Brhadratha, Daiaratha, etc. In 
one place the Maluhnmia* in praising a king, calls him 
StkafilMm TatkrtaUhn (the chariot-bull of the Sihalas). There¬ 
fore It IS (piite nppropnate that the symbol of power in ancient 
(Vyhin was a Immlxio rod in shape like a charioteer’s goad, 
and suppose',! to {xxwess miraculous powers. 

Ac'ordmg to the M(^a\wnsa-fiku. .Uoka. on his own initiu- - 
tive. in.piire,! after the abhUrka ceremonies prevailing in Ceylon 
ami, learning that there was no such thing os an ahhiseka in 
this isIbimI, sent all the r»‘t|ui8itcs to perform the function 
ac,-,.nlmg to Manryan ritual. But the narrative, both in the 
^ronule as well n.e m the commentary, contains certain 
features which are somewhat puziUng. It is said in the 
JfuAdmm*, that Tiasa. after Ids father’s death, was duly 

' I’JTA Mlition. p. 164. 

• Cbap. 4». V. 36. 
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•aamtod sad beoame king; aad witk this nv«nt oocMured the 
raincolom appeamnoe of the three ‘ rods ’ and other 
treasures. Soon after this Tusa sends an embassy to Afbka 
bearing costly jnesents, among which were included the 
miraculous rods. Afeka, having received these preecnta, 
consulted his ministers os to what retuni gifts of greater 
value he could send to Tusa, and gave to the Sinhalese envoys, 
not only everything necessary for a king's ahkufrka, not 
omitting even the minute details os, for instaure, earthen 
vessels, but also all the paraphernalia of a king. The envoys 
rcturnetl to the island with these articles, and perforniwl the 
second abhtffta of Tissa amidst great rejoicings. The (Uca, 
however, adds the information that then* was no ahhi^ka 
in the island prior to this event, and. therefore, what is called 
Tissa's second aJbhifrka in the Alahamtnm was really his only 
ahhuikn. Aitolca and Tissa are said to have U'cti friends of 
equal status, though, of course, the superior might and glory 
of the fonner is acknoale^lged The envoys and prewuits sent 
by the iSmhaleso ruler and the return j>r«>8ents fn>m the Indian 
emperor appear m the narrative as mere exchanges of 
courtesies. 

Non’ It is a most unusual proceeiling for a king, when he 
receives presents from a brother sovereign, to inquire aft*>r 
the details of the latter's rons<‘eration and send, as return 
gifts, the things neeeasarj' for this function. It is still more 
unusual for the latter to recche the royal paraphernalia at. 
the former s hands and to get himself ronsecratixl. The 
strangeness of the events as detailed in the Mahdxmn-ia has 
not faiieil to strike the attention of students of Ceylon history, 
and Mr. Codrington ‘ thinks that Tissa sought ronfirniation 
of his sovereignty from A^ka on account of the commanding 
position of the latter in India, and also quotes and elalxirates 
Mr. A. M. Hocart's opinion that it may have l>e<m due to 
family connections. These hypotheses, however, do not explain 
all the unusual features of the story. The strangeness of the 
• A Short Uulory cf Ctfhm, Londoo, J9S9, pp. IS Slid 16. •. 
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proceeding*, however, diaappewrs altogether if w«, rearing 
m the evkleijce eupplied by the commentary and the oon- 
chwkmii arrived at by a study of the royal titles occurring in 
the msenptkrtw, assume that the real purpose of the mission 
wnt by Twsa, who till then had not enjoyed the status of 
a king, was to solicit, from the Maurya emperor, investiture 
with royal honours and titles. 

It is quite possible that the omission of this fact in the 
cbronirles written by the monks was deliberate, in order not 
to <letrnct from the greatness of the king who established 
Buddhism os the state religion in the island. On the other 
hand, il might also have occurred owing to a misunderstanding 
of the course of events on the part of the author of the 
Mahnmmm As 1 have mentioned already, he lived at a time 
when the only faiuihar form f»f government was the 
inonarclurai.aiul it was natural for him to assume that Tissa’s 
accession to {siwer must necessarily have been with the 
abhtffka. The (b-tails of Tissa's abhiftrka by Aitoka’s envoys 
were tisi strongly established in tradition to be passed over, 
ami he iliih ehroni<h<d them without pausing to consider 
the fact that theiw are not in harmony with his earlier state¬ 
ment of an ntJiinilii of Ti.s.vt at his acceasion to power. The 
statement in the SihaUiUhahilhii, preservi'd for us by the 
roinuicntator. must, however, have lietm known to Mahanaraa, 
and It is nithiT strange that he did not take anj’ notice of it. 

The hr|s>thcsis that the iti.Uitiition of kingship was intro- 
durwl II) {Vs Ion )>y the Kni|HTor A^ika gains support from 
the fact that the Mauryan royal title, devanampiya 
<• ls‘li>\-iii of til*) gods'), aas assumed by Tissa and was used, 
as es idcnc*il hy the inm-riptions. by nmny of his successota 
for aUiut two huiuired yi-ars later. This title, which has been 
exfilainnl hy later Bnihnuiuical writers to mean ‘ a fool 
was liislmctiw of the Mauryas; and is not known to have 
been adoptssl hy kings belonging to any other dynasty in 
India h appeam that vdien Ailoka conferred the dignity of 

’ H)rfli»rh. /iMmiSwM Xaofai, p. xxi*. 



» kiiq[ «IM» Tim Iw alao p«nuU«d Uw laMw to me tiw titl* 
hf vUeh 1m ehntjrs rrfen to faimaelf in hie own inaetiptkm. 

If tbe Qi^pn of kingtoip in enrijr Ceylon wm nieh M we havn 
enn ni e eJ above, the claima of the 1070! family to belong to the 
Efatoiya caate can very well be doubted. The title grSmtnfi 
in Vedic timea waa distinctive of the Vai^yas and, in the India 
of the early Buddhist period, too. there is no reliable cvidenoe 
diat it waa ever held by a Kfabriya. The genealogies found 
in the early legends, of course, connect Tiasa on the one hand 
with the Sakyaa and on the other with the Ktol^.vaa of 
KaliAga and Va&ga. But the early legenda contain so much 
of popular folk tale elements, common to many peoples, that 
no sober student of history would accept them as embodying 
a genuine historical tradition. The genealogies might very 
well have been invented, at the time when the kings of Ceylon 
were firmly established as absolute monarebs, by some court 
paneg^-nst who wanted to win their favour by flattering their 
vanity. Such invente<l genealogies connecting kings of 
plebeian origin with one or other of the two mythical 
dynasties of the Sun and Moon are familiar enoui^ to students 
of Indian history. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
in the version of the Simhala legend found in the Sanskrit 
Ibtydtwldeo '—a work earlier in date than the Pah chronicles 
of Ceylon •—the eponymous hero of the Sinhalese people 
was the son of a merchant, and not, as in the Mahdvarhta, 
a king's son. He came to the island as the leader of a band of 
merchants and might have borne the title ^mani, as did the 
chief of a company of merchanta mentioned in the MaJidvanija 
JSlaka.* This adds further support to the theory that the 
longs of Ceylon were of popular origin. It seems probable that 
the Dmyatxtdana baa preserved a version of the account of 
the oolonizstion of Ceylon by the North Indian Aryans, which 

‘ Edited by Oovell end Neil, |q>. 5Z3-8. 

' WinlenuUaacribeetkiee'orfctoeboett^tliinleentaiTofllieCbristiea 
eta. See OMdUdtodw /«<•«;«<> r^HefWsr, Bead ii,p. 223. 
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u to acttutl facte than ia that preserved in the Ceylon 

<diK>lucl«a. It ia easy to imagine how the stories could have 
been modified in this island in such a manner as to give mote 
peestige to the myal line with whose origin they are concerned. 

The coDcluMons that we have arrived at receive some 
measure of supfwrt from an account of the status of the king 
in ancient Oylon given by Solinus Polyhistor, a Roman writer 
who flourished in the first century a.ii. He says : “ In the 
elertion of their king noble birth did not avail, for the people 
chose him who was most gentle and discreet and without 
children. A father was never elevated under any circum¬ 
stances. and should he become one after his election he was 
deposed. The sovereignty was strictly elective and not 
hcrwiitary. Moreover, though the monarch had ever so great 
a reganl for justice, hr was never pi'rmitted singly to dispense 
it, hut in ail matteni of life and death was assisted by a council 
of forty, and there was finally a eourt of appeal presidetl over 
by seventy judges ’ ‘ This account should not, of course, 
tw taken as literally tnie The Roman writer docs not seem 
to have i-ver visitiil this island, and his information must 
have Ik-i'ii m-eived through wveral intermediaries, in which 
prtsTss the ait ml fa< t.s must have been di.storted ; or he 
may have ruisunderstiHKl hw informant. The injunction 
whieb. aeconling to him, was enforced on the king against 
fatherhissl must have originated from confusion in the mind of 
the Uoman writer betwis-n what he heard about the king and 
what was ri'lat^sl to him of the heads of the Buddhist Church. 
Nevertheless, his statements uliout the king in ancient Ceylon 
being elet Usi ami als>ut the linutatiun of the sovereign’s powers 
were poMihly due to the reimniscence, on the part of his 
inforiiinnt, of the tunes when the island was govemeii by a 
popularly eh'ctwl leatier ealird gamant. 

From the evidince we have so far given we are perhaps 
justtfinl in inakuig the following conjectures as to the course 
of Fv elite whii h .•■idl'd m the establishment of a monarchy 

' IVHlUn, VffUm amd %u Drftmktiem, toI. i, p. S. 



in O^bn. Tlie cokmuntion of the island ««s probably not 
effiseted so suddenly nor nnder surh romsntic circumstnnoee 
as the P&li cbrooicles would have us believe. The immigrants 
to the island were probably not led by the scion of a royal 
bouse of India, but, as we may conclude from the story given 
in the DivySvodana, by adventurous merchants who, in all 
agea and climes, were the pioneers in explonng new lands. 
There was almost certainly more than one stream of 
immigrants, probably not from the same quarter; and each 
must have had its own leader. We learn from the 
Pali writings that in the Buddha's time merchants of North 
India travelled in ships to distant lands in search of wealth, 
and some of these bold mariners must certainly have been 
attracted to this island by the pearls which were found on its 
north-western littoral and the precious stones which the 
interior of the island yielded. In course of time some of these 
advcntiirom must have noticed the fertility of the island’s 
soil, an<l must liave s«*ttled down in onler to supply the valued 
merchandise to their compatriots who {leriodically visited 
its shores. .-Vs these settlements spn'Otl and ioereasisl they 
must have felt the necessity of some fonii of govermnent and, 
in the circumstances in which they were placed, the most 
natural form of government must have l>een to elect one of their 
number as the magistrate of each settlement. It is also prolmble 
that some at least of the immigrants came from such parts 
of India as were under repulilican forms of government, for 
the existence of which, at the very time when Ceylon was 
gradually coming into the Aryan pale, we have ample evidence 
in Pali literature os well as in the Arfhaidatra of Kautilya and 
other sources.' It is probably the descendants of the leaders 
of the various settlements who are called parumakas in the 
earhest Br&hmi inscriptions. As time went on these various 
settlements must certainly have felt the necessity of a common 
leader, not only for defending themselves against pcMsible 
aggresrion from outside, but also ^br internal tranquillity. 

■ SMS.ii.l»if.A»ptcU<ifAitaa>Hudia»PoUty,yp.itlltq. ^ 
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Th* ehief «rf one of the moie imporUat unoag the flettfements 
niMl iwcordmgly have been acknowledged by the others as 
ti>e oommaadiff in tunes of war and as the chief magurtxate 
m tunes of peace, and he was probably given the title gamam 
(leader). There was probably more than one such gam<m 
in the island In (act the Brnhml uiscnptiona at tiOvattegala, 
whlcb we have alreaily referred to mention a gamanx who was 
not connected with the ruling family at Anurwlhapura and 
whnae grandson is given the ro> al title raja It is also probable 
that this common leailer was also called maJxapanimaka 
(great chief), though the title itself has not vet lioen found 
m the earlieat inwnptiuna 

There was nothing to pretent the eleition of a deceased 
gdawrarr Win to sun er<l his father iftx {siHW'Ssei) the neci^ssary 
({ttaltiies for leadership The hert'iiilnrv prineipit would thus 
be graduallv (^ablisimi in the sueiession to the post of the 
chief magistrate of the stati . anil the leaders {gdmanU, 
os we timv style them) must have jsisjw‘h.w»1 jniwers equal to 
thrsie of a king Hut th« pomp and |>araph( rnaiia associated 
with kingsliip were proliablt alisent and tliev lould not have 
eiqoveii that wmi divine vineration wliith the uMiseia 
IS suppiiw'il to confer on a pnnre In th<>w' i ircuiustanres it la 
but natural for a i/nmanx to have ihenshisl the ambition of 
aasunitng regal honours , but for snnie reason or other this 
could not Is’ dom without outside hkI I’oaaibly the people 
of tVvIon w»ri thin not familiar with the cenmonial of a 
king s court or {srlia|is tlx ambition of one i/dimini was not 
hsikfsi 11|»>|| with favour hv ot lx rs of a similar status who oould 
not lie igoomt \\< mav posuiiir that this was the state of 
affairs when 1 issa assunxsl the runs of government at 
Anuratlhapura to investiture with the miraoukius staff He 
must have heani of the great eni|H'rur AAika, and probably 
the idea occumd to him to aiA that potentate’s aid to realize 
his ambitum of las tuning king If the mighty Aiuka regarded 
his pft>{Maiwl with favout. anv poasible ol>|«ctiona among hiz 
vwm people to the counw he was going to adopt would 
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oatteiafy InTO bgm tSenoed. Aoouidin^j sd embus^ Immag 
txwdjr peeaeata «u tent to the Hbuitui emperor, whom 
eDeffMB were timi being directed to the propegntion el the 
new £uth he had embraoed. Aioka muat have aeen in thia 
a very good opportunity of adding another land to thoae he 
bad brought within the ambit of the Mamma, and he aeema to 
have readily granted Tisea'a requeet and, in addition, sent 
all the requisites for performing the abkifeka oeremony. 
Moreover, he seems to have permitted Tissa to use his 
own royal title. The consideration that Tissa's reijuest for 
investiture was virtually acknowleilging his suzerainty must 
have also weighetl with Atoka in making his decision. The 
missionaries sent by Aioka to propagate the dkamma closely 
followed the footsteps of the envoys wnt to anoint Tissa, 
and the Sinhalesi- king (by which title »•> ran now refer to 
Tissa) gave those spiritual messengerH os enthusiastic a 
welcome as he had previously aeconled to those who had come 
to elevate him in his worldly position. If the course of 
events was such as we have eonjwtunsl, the reign of Tissa 
marks an eptah not only in the religious, but also in the 
political history of the island; and it also apjs-am that 
the readiness with a Inch Tisaa and his people accepted the 
teachings of the niissionaries sent by /Vioka aos not 
solely due to the excellence of the iloctrinea which they 
preached. 

Henceforth the rulers of Ceylon were refemsl to as raja 
and maharajd ; and they also use*! the .\taur}’an title of 
dftdnampiya. But the old title gatnanl was not at once 
discanltnl. It was used aide by side with the more pretontious 
titles, witness, for instance, the name Devanapiya-maharaja 
Qamini Tisa,‘ by which Saddha Tissa is referred to in 
inscriptions. So far as is known at present, the last ruler who 
used thia title waa Oajaliahu I {circa a.d. 173 - 195 ), who is 
referred to in inscriptions as Gayahahuka Oamipi Abaya or 


> Seg Kfifmpkia Ztjflauiea, voL i, pp. UZ and 144. 
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Qatui^i Abaja akmo.* After bis reign the title secma to have 
gone oat of uae, and by the time the chronicles were written 
Ha Mgniiicancc had been forgotten and it was conridered a 
pnwmal name. The title devonapiya * had become obsolete 
even earlier, and the chroniclers know it only in connection 
with Tiass. The panimahu had also disappeared, their placM 
being taken by nuttli (Skt. arndtya) ' ministers ’ in the records 
of alsiut the mn’ond century' a.I). The passing away of the 
order of parumalat prol»ahly iTiarke<l the time of the con- 
aoliibitiitii of inonarihiral institutions and the disappearance 
of the last traces of the earlier popular forms of government. 

I Sm M'Jllrr. „f i'tj/ltm, p. 100. snil Kpt^ftkuM 

vo! Ill, p 11'.. 

• Tlwi l*«t tills, •<) f»f HA ID Itfiimn, »hi> uiwaI Ibis title wul Kutakanna. 
Tl»»» t<i»'a 17 30 * 1 .) Aicordma t« l>r. Wirkremaaingba. the title vm 
uanl at Ulr at the reign i.f MahalUka-Niga (100 203 4,l> ), but thla view 
la line to ibe anais ulenlitltate.ii of the kiiiga mentioned in the MaharatmalS 
lliam(i(tiui (ane K T. , rol in, pp tSft 7j. 


Notes on Professor Kerl^frcn's System for 
Dating Qiinese Bronses 

Bt herrlek olessrer creel 
rPHE prc-C'onfucian peritKi hiw c«nit’. during th«* la*t d««c«de, 
to wrupy a central plait* in tin* attontiun «f students 
of the history of ('hinitie cultun*. Uesean-h on the oracle bones, 
acientitie exravations at Anyang and elsewhere, and other 
investigations an<l ilnutiveries have not ser\«l ineri'ly to throw 
light on the riviliaation of late Shang and early Chou time*. 
They ha\e also alumn iia that those fa>niKl« aiw the laying of 
the foundations of the whole atnietnre of Chinm* culture, as 
it has fM-rsistifl even to our own day. so that to understand 
them IS no mere concern of anti(|Harians, but a vital necessity 
for any dw'p undcratatuhng of the curr«‘iit.s of Chinese history. 

The student of thow* tunes has few matcnals more important 
than the bronzes They arc our Im'sI remaining examples of 
craftamanshiji The decoration of the la'st of them approochea, 
if it diM's not attain, the level of a line art , we might expect, 
therefore, that it would miiTor cultural and uitelleetuol 
conditions with a considerahle di'gree of sensitivity, The 
religious fimrtion of sai rifirial ve*«-U conneets them with one 
of the nio.st imjairtant a8|)ects of the life of the time. And the 
inwnptions found on inaiiy bronzes constitute, aside from the 
bone inscriptions, almost our sole contemporary diH-umente 
from the late Shang and early Chou periods.* 

Tlie use of bronzes as historical material depends, obviously, 
upon our ability to date them. The more accurately and the 
more narrowly they can be placed, at least within a system of 
relative chronology, the more extensively and effectively can 
* By “ conteinpoTsiy d'KumeoU ” 1 mean dorumonU pbyiically 
pseaerved from that day to this, talbet than merely tranamitted aa to 
content In my opinion, white we hare many tranamitted books from early 
Chou timea, none of the treiumitted hooka aoineiimni attribulrd to the 
Shaag period (aa for inatanoe the P’an Kfug If the Sku CAta^) ia really from 
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tiwy be used in research. Realizing this, a great number of 
C%hiese scholars have worked upon this problem, ever ranee 
the Song djrnasty. Yet the greatest volume of such work, and 
that crowned with the greatest success, has come in the last 
two decades. In this period a very few non-Chinese scholars 
have joined in the undertaking. The general tenor of such 
scholarship has been, while indulging in bold hypotheses and 
in bold attacks upon the hypotheses of others, to recognize 
that the held and the problems are vast, and to concede that 
it is not to be expected that any general formulae capable of 
resolving all questions will be evolved quickly. 

It has remained for Professor Bernhard Karlgren to publish, 
late in 193 B, what is probably the most comprehensive attempt 
ever made by any scholar, reganlless of nationality, to 
construct a system by which bronzes produeotl at any time 
within Shang (i.e. Yin)‘ or Chou times may be dated 
definitely as Monging to one of certain circumscribwl periods.* 
Indeed, if the system is as effective as it is intended to be, its 
usefulness is nijt limited to the dating of bronzes actually made 
in ancient times ; it should also lie of value in detecting 
forgeries, and Pnifessor Karlgren believes it to be so (p. 88).* 
Pnibably the most klithcult of the tasks undertaken m this 
study is the M'tting up of criteria by which Shang and 
Chou bronzes may U* disenniinated with certainty ; 
Professor Karlgren is the first scholar, my knowledge, to 
feel that he has achieve*! tlefinite success m thi.s attempt. 

It must Im' sjikI at *inrc that, luiwevcr one may criticize it. 


' ll *• twn»T»U> ihst » in IwHer m writing to une one term, either 

Ntwng M Ym. rniu»teiitU. mther thu !<• rnnfuw msttera by luinj^ both. 
Many prefer Yin 1 me ,*>hang, liemiiir the term Ym ibiwi not seem to occur 



eirtMireli « term mrd by the Chuu {icople to designate them 

• IWmlvinl Karlgrro. r« amJ Chou in rSiMjr flruairs. an artide. 
Ml. * IM. with M* pUles. in Via ami Chom Rramnhef (Muaeum of Far 
Eaatem AnlM|uilw«. Sl.>ckb<4m. IKW. 7| > lOJ. pp, 223. pla. 90). 

• All such page refrmwwsSn psertitbew, ih, teat lefci to the woA 

c4l«d lA ill* DNAr. 
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tlua 18 a remarkabte study ufwn which an almost mctadible 
aiDOtuit of KMafcb baa been expended It contains a number 
suggestions whuh it is to be hoped will ha\e a permanent 
efiicet on scholarship in tins hdd that of tin term hUmg 
H a single exam {lie (p 91) karlgnii s nfutation of Masfiero t 
sweeping condemnation of niaii> bronze insrn}>tKms ({>p 10- 
14) IS a contribution which was north iitHtled and neetletl 
from one whose wonis would tarrv th< (iresti^e whuh his do 
And his {laiiistaking anahsis of motifs and oircfiil 
examination ttf tlu rnttna for dating hundn'ds of iiuu njitums 
of Ihou datt provide mattrial which must luiueforth bo 
considered bv e\erv studtnt binalh and {xrliajis must 
tm))ortant this munugraph will undoulitedh <lo more than 
any other publication to date to f<xus attention and 
stimulate rescan b in (>cti b iital iinbs on thi niut h nt gift tnl 
bronze inscnptims 

Pretisth U-tausi of the attention it will nttrait util the 
enuiunct of its author th«re is an ihiiKiit of {xissihli danger 
in this stmh With its lonUnt os more or hss tmtativc 
contnhutious no one <oul I <{uaml Vn 1 Fn fissor Karigren 
baa niadi ociasional (pialihing statimints Wm from the 
gentral tenor of this work the unwary nadir would lasily 
gain tlu impnssum that the author supfsiseil tlu ma)or 
pruhlenis of dating C him sc bronzes to hav I Is i ii solvisi b\ his 
formulae onu and for all Of Ins (ondusions lie sa^s we 
establish general laws (p H<i) His maUnal lu 8a)s 

while perfectlv safe is jet ijiiitc comprehensive and sulluunt 
for deterniimng the style of tht \ in bronzes (p 21) He has 
used thi safest and cUareat intena (p 87) Iiidecil he 
feels his results to be latcguncallv on a level far alsjvi that of 
Chinese scholarship in this field for he says In thiir 
catalogues we find all these >anous typies classifii'd as Ym 
(Shang) But whereas tbe Chinese scholars ha\c never proved 
them to belong to that time wc now thanks to the testimony 
of the ya hiny «i /«{ sun and ku ar^in a position to confirm 
the guesses of the ChinesecoUectors by definite proofs (p 118) 
SMJM JULY 1B36 30 ** 
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Tb«c arc definit/* statements and they raise a definite iflBoe. 
If Karigreu's sjstem for dating hronzi« is ‘ perfectly safe ”, 
on " d» finite prisifs the n the rest of us would do well 
to accept and uim it forthaith ami not waste our energies on 
re-e*aniinalion of prohhins he has soIvikI But if on the 
oontrar> the viiliditi of Ins system is somewhat or con- 
«derahlv l*-*t than that which is claiiiK-d for it great harm to 
scholarshifi might ensut if the prrstige of its author should 
rau» It to Ice inei jitcsl on a hnsis of soim thing less than the 
moot rigorous « s iiiiinntion of its merits In cither case it is 
elide nt that such c viumnntion is iiiifcerativc, 

1 iimtatioiiH of span make it im|Hcssililc to discuss all of 
th< pro! 1(111* riiistd l\ llii* work here wt must fccus our 
chief Htliiitioii u[ion a c< iisidcration of the \ iliditv of the 
melhisl In wliuh the author would distinguish Shang from 
( hoii Ir i/(t Not «\in all (cf tin (jucstions which suggest 
Ihiiii'ulMs III this coitiKi til II can lie meiiticimd 

riit till f litliiiilti whiiliwill striki tin average student is 
I’ri f* *•« r KarlKoii* ippiniit mgitet of arc heeological 
evinvati ii ''iir K li ii list havi kiKiwntliit sc on s of Nhang 
I roll/ - I tiiiii Iv thii-d l>\ c ross n ft n nce tti the hone 
in* ripti n* «tr *1 niitu ill\ < vt ivatnl h\ tht Chinese 
Nall I d It ■« »ri 1 lii*litiili t>f llistt r\ and I’liiltdogv 
(\ cliiiiusim i| ,1 \i\niigm I'lU uiu! I'tr* Tht writer 
hi-Ud pfuil.-di \ i( nit i gn it muiiv of them including 
(110,111 1 til *1 nil III *1**1 h on till *]s>t It IS true that up 
lofhitiiin Ill'S f,r is I know n tin if this matt rial has been 
[till lishisl Hut It » ullMimthit if tint has aiiv nganlfor 
tht rttiili* t f t * u\ III II ht should at Itast when sfieaking 
*> litiiitivfh mmiinth f >< 1 ih cl hi* n'lilts would have to 
Ice liitsktsl lie till** II 111 ri lU wlon tinv Is'come available 
If I’r fisw r K irlj^rt ii di 1 i| is it was so unobtrusive!) as to 
eettatt. mv III til. tniinlv 

He ha* w •rktsi on tl i busi,. of n pT slue tion* of iiwenptions, 
ati .1 ph t. ,,raph* nn.l dacwniK* „f ih, hrom-es Uetluccd to 
lU^smijlt.*! ttrm* h.s m.ih.*l is hrst to timl thren- svmbols 



oeca n iBg is iiHcnptioiu, wiud> he eefen to m fjw 

kmig S], » ur nm [Am (sd nm ^ ^ S). ud A<i [eAd 9). 
i^iich he pcwtulAtee u Shang. To teet thitt he hae mkctod 
a oorpoB 106 itucriptiona in which one of three symbcds 
occurs together with “real texts”, i.e. several reailable 
characters. Examining these he concludes that “ None of 
these texts contain anything that points to Chou He 
continues ; “ In category A below we have bniiight together 
337 cases of the three inscription symlmls ; they are all cases 
in which wo have pictures of the vessels. If we were to add 
the ya-hitig. n (sf sun and ku inscriptions occurring in non- 
ilinstrated publieatiouK, the nunilier would rise to something 
between 4.% and TKW. These 450 50l> hronre inscriptions never 
contain tThou-time enteria ; the 649 inscriptions of mtegories 
B, C. and D, which contain Cliou-time criteria, never have the 
ya kiivj, the SI Isi lun, the ku. Our conclusion that these three 
sytnliols existed only in Yin time and wen> obsolete in Chou 
time IS fully <tinolK»rat«l" (p 23). Finally, he makes a stylistic 
analysts of 337 photographs of 8up(HtH<tlIy Hhang vesw'Is; 
after eliminating a few he says • " The n mnining 303 aro 
remarkably conswtent in typ«‘ and ilecoration ...” (ji. 109); 
this, he fwls, is further and definite evidence of their Hhang 
date (p 135). 

All thui i.s rather conipliealivl and a bit cniifiising. Yet 
logically it is a distinctly weak chain. The fact that a group 
of bronzes whose inscriptions resemble each other also liave 
stylistic resemblances may indicate that they belong to the 
same period, but it adds nothing to the evidence that that was 
the Hhang period. Furthermore, the crucial tonus in this 
argument are left wholly undefined. Karlgren never tells us 
what are the ” Chou-tinie criteria ” which his 450 500 
hypothetically Hhang hronzes lack. Nor, incidentally, does 
he ever deal with the fact that mere alisence of Chou-time 
criteria does not at all prove that a bronze is .Hhang. 

Fundamentally we are asked to believe that" None of these 
texts contain anything that points to Chou “ beesm 
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IWMWir Karign-n tolU iw that thw is the case No other 
evidence is given us, and the whole case rests upon this point 
BaaicaUv, the argument is on» from authontj rather than 
fiwn pr>sif 

In order to make a fair sampling of th< KW inscriptions 
bated hv Karlgrin on pp .M J as Shaiig 1 haM carefully 
exatnimsi all thus* ist urrmg in tin IR ^ “”> 

the A lli ^ • A a 5t ^ A"* 1 ""V ^ ^ 

and ihi t| ft ^ !• fi 

are fort! foui murlN half of th< total nunilur 

Kuo Mojo from wlneu work Karlgr. n (jimfes extensively 
(while »avin>. (jiiiti nghtiv that hi is not uiwavs reliable) 
has writtm that th< iiiiiiiIh r of bron/i viwls bearing 
iriM riptioiio ahull lati 1 m asirilMd d«liiiit<li to .''hang times 

diMs ml runh tin ' JU ins< riptioiis wiw/) he 

in<ari« I f ioiir*< soiik thing Iwtoiid two or tline dubiously 
riadiihh sviiiIhiIs probiMx Hiniiding for a projar name or 
« *ai rilii ml immi hui h im fu i That tin hi art extremely 
ran on Hlmnj; i ronrf m also tin o|iinioii of nu own tiiuhir 
of pala-ogrujilix I’rol.tsor lau l/uihih (lau Clmb) and of 
(tuiiio* ) >|M r1'< III tills III Id gi 11 ralh Mr l.aiinnK Sitktnan 
of tin N« I'M II < 1 dll r\ of \rl t ild nn that of tin inanx Sliutig 
bfoti/i' will ti hi Miw piss through tin Piking inarki t from 
I'lm til I'lii 1, „) „„,r, )h„„ ii„ ,|s,|„] tvto or tlirte 

.'i.ib. Is m SI t.r IIS I..Ill mall Mx own ixiHruiui m 

I’lking Iroiii I'ltj fi I'M*, a^r•ls| with this Among 
iMiintiliiallx ixiixatiil shung I iron/, s tin absi nee of 
iri'i ripii. II. IS still III If. sir king I In i \i axutors told me that 
up uiiiil ihi siimtin r of I'l I'l miK thru of tin imxnx bronzes 
f.iimd had j ri xisl to In Ills'riUsI and tin si tlirie had only 
on. ilmrait. r . a< h 

\ii 1 rof,siuir Karlgrin s sx.tim tor ilating Shang bronzes 
IS Us,,! on no l.w than Hks ms, nptnms of uhich exen one 
in, lud. S4 mil tut ’ Tin foiix four of ttn"H xthiihlhave 

• A « *«l ft » 5 tt » W « A. r«. j/.., jc# 

«io k* l.s I * I Is ,Tuk,u 1994). It 
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examined averaged nine characters e^. The longest contains 
no less than forty-one characters, and others contain twenty- 
five, twenty-three, and nineteen characters respectively.* 
Most scholars working in this field would consider the length 
of the great majority of these inscriptions, which Karlgren 
considers indisputably Shang, to rai.se serious doubt as to 
whether any of them should be ascriljed to that perio<l. 

If Professor Karlgren considers that None of these texts 
contain anything that points to Chou ", there are many 
who will disagree with him. The very form of the eharacters 
of many of these in.scriptions, the calligraphy - if we may use 
that term of cast characters—seems definitely of the Chou 
period. But that criterion i.s difficult to express objectively. 
Let us consider the character " sacrificial vi'ssci," which 
happens to occur twenty-.si.x times in the forty-four of 
Karlgrcn's supposedly Shang inscriptions 1 Imvc studied. 
Sun Hai-po quotes four Shang forms of this eliaraeter in his 
great index Ui the bone inscriptions*; we knowr tlie Chou 
form from inmiinerable bronze inscriptions.* They difTor in 
tliat wlioreaa the Chou form in almost every case shows the 
“ hour-glass sliaped " excrescence on the tail of the bird which 
beeoines ^ in the in<j<lern script, the Shang forms in every 
case lack it. But every one of these twenty-six instances of 
tlie character i (K-ctirring in Hupj)os(>dly Sliang in.scriptions 
quoted by Karlgren agrees, not with the Shang, but with the 
(’hou fonii.'* 

If we turn to phraseology, the expre-ssion lift ft * 

occurs twelve times in these forty-four inscriptions *; 

* Those inscriptioiin occur in . Ch^a IStung T'aiuj Chi Kii / H fn I’u I, 
thang 13 , Chin Sung Vang Chi Ku / ItVi., vii, IS ; viii, 211 ; and iv, 47. 

' ¥ S; li •• 

* Cf. ^ ^ Ig ( Am H’<n Pitn, xiii, 2-4. 

* These tsentj six inscriptiuns occur m : Tm It (n Tn'un, tkang 24 ; 
Chin Sung Tang Chi Ku I ft At. ii. 36. 41 ; iv. 12. 43 ; vii, 12. 13, 18; 
VIII, 18, 23 (twice), 24, 25, 2tl; Chin Sung Tang Chi Ku I Win Pu 1, 
thang 13, 18 ; cAim; 9, 18 ; Chin Sung T^ng C'hi Ku I Win lltU Pitn, 
thang 26, 36 , chung 8 (tvicc). 9. 10. 24. 37. 

‘ Chin Sung Tang Chi Ku I H in, ii, 36, 41, 44 [the i occurring here^u 
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Pmf*«iiur Iju Chw'h ba« often toM me that expenence luw led 
him to conauler, tentatively »t least that this is a cntenon 
of Otou (late Attain there are two tavs in wbich individualB 
an* naiiini, not with the aiinple cyrhcal character, as, for 
instarice,/u i, hut with the prefixed iharacter “day” after 
the tenii denotinp; the pirson thus 0 2* *> 0 9 

jtk kurt* 1 hs\e li ng thought tliat this usaftc, which is rare, 
pnilmhli fniiK in the ( hou penis! when the use of such 
aainfeiiil names was d}in>; out and it was no longer certain 
that tin fai t that tla r \ ( Ik al i hiirarti r referred to a day would 
he un<l< r»1<Hnl («rtnmh the s« npt of tin former of these two 
m)ir ri[itiiiii« H definitely ('hou in tvpe Such an inscription 

»» * tt I'l H fj 'rV jfl fl- 3 C tL IffM Ft # 

iutu/ A«i ((iriijM r iirtiiK I fill tui k'unq hnu ijumj Iki fu t \pao *] 
/me 1 • Hotild •Kim to (onforin to a usual and familiar 

('1)011 formiihi Hut of (oursi it is im|iossihle, no matter how 
timiiy of siith lyinnplis might lx cited to meet Professor 
Kiirlgn II s iirgiiini nis Im < uikm he m x r 1< ils us what are the 

(lioii linii irittria whu li Ins siipiKisodlv Sliang inscriptions 

IK M r (oiitain (p Jt) 

If It wi r. gMnl.sl that hiirigren s application of his method 
Wert litytiml (ritiii*'iii its \nli>lity would remain to be proved 
\r( H< jiisiiiiitl It, sii|i|Mistng that we (ould hit upon any 
< liicnn ti i r smiiIm Is ustd m the Sluing period and then be 
». sure timt the 1 w.rt not rcprcsliKul later that we could 
eiupl y tlom „s ,y .,f sfiang .late i The Chinese 

teiKliiKi til lojiy till iintii)iii in script ns in <lerytlnng else, 
IS iK.i. rii us Tuiik Tso ptn has shown that it ojx'rated already 
m the *.|,ani: js n.sl» th. bazaars of the prcsc'tit attest that 


(n*l »*W in llir 
rUment i>h(k 
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it snrviveB abondaBtlj. In feet Professor Karlgren hinwelf 
admits the possibility of such reproduction, for in concluding 
his stylistic examination he says: “ The remaining 303 are 
remarkably consistent in type and decoration; there are 
altogether three vessels (16, 188,189) which deviate from the 
definition of the Yin style contained in the criteria 1 38 above. 
It is certainly no exaggeration to state that these exceptional 
cases cannot in the slightest degree confute the general rules 
establishetl with the aid of the 300 vessels wliich jiresont 
criteria 1 38 The three exec'ptions must either bi- recent 
forgeries or else have been made in middle or late Cht>u time 
and quite exceptionally furnishc<l with archaized inscriptions 
(ya king, si tsi siiw, hi) " (p. 109). But Karlgren docs not 
adequately explain why the other vessels, which do fit into 
his stylistic scheme, could not also be of a period latcf than 
the Shang, with archaized in.scriptions. 

He considers their homogeneity of form and decorative 
motif to make tins douhtful But here again the same danger 
of rcproti action enters. And he Ims increased the likelihood 
that reproductions will find their way into his eorpus by 
refusing to work with less than gross critt*ria. He says . “If 
we do not work w’lth criteria of thiskiiid in the present article, 
it is not because wcundero-stmiate their value and importance. 
It is, in the first place, because they are rather the criteria 
of the art .student, whereas w<‘ are working along more 
arcliawlogical lines ; in the second plai'c, because m nine cases 
out of ten we have to w’t>rk n(»t with the vessels themselves, 
which would enable us to study colour, patina, the finer details 
of the handicraft, but with illustrations only, and in a majority 
of cases not even with photographs but with more or less 
clumsy drawings. VVe are therefore forced to limit our 
investigations to more elementary, matter-of-fact, and palpable 
criteria, such as certain types of elements : straight or curved 
legs, scale pattern, cicada pattern, rings standing on the lids, 
and so on, and to leave the study oithe more subtle Ksthetic 
distinctions to the professional art connoisseur ” (p. 87). 
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Tbi* <»»l> troubl** with surh * policy is that, since the 
connoisM'ur mil naturally dwline to deal with archroolopcal 
qucstums It aould have vital proHcms of the history of 
ctiltur* to full l>elw«n th» Scjlla of archjBolojfv and the 
(’har> lulls of art iiiU) thf diip Idue »>» Such depart- 
metituhiuition w a prartical iii'ccssitv for imiseimis but it has 
nopluo in tin stutiv of th< Mholar If one de< line to consider 
even lh< finer di tads of th< haiiiluriift to sav nothing of 
siibfh n-sihelif distinctions lu will l>e unable to 

diKtiiiKiiisli iMtaxri guiuinilv eurlv bronris and late rtpro 
duitions nnd Ibis ilistinctKi is (|uiti im|M>rtnnt Of even 
niort inoiniit is tin fact that as I have pointed out in a 
previous piiblii ill ion ’ when on* compares scuntdually 
* s< avails! irtn hs of Minnu and i f lurlv ( hoii dnfe the motifs 
an •iinilimcs virtuallv ulmtical and it is on]\ by careful 
stiilv if tin Iliads of ixiiiitioii that oni can understand 


till ir iliffi n nils Such studi is of (oursc inipossible from 
ilriiwmi.s and liitbuilt frmn photographs 

I’r fiswr Kfirlgriii piillislns thirtv six photographs of 
bnnris awrilM t bv btssvHi<m to tb« Miang jvi rnal More 
than lalf f limn f ol to i otifnrni to aiiv of tin various tvpps 
and "iviis < f slung I ri n/i with wlmh I iHcaine ncijiiainted, 
tlifi mill I V in inntii n of tin ixcaviitisl pieces and other 
inntifial in < Inna I Ins is ofioups a subjirtive reaction 
»ii 1 <1 s s n ( pr VO that till V nn not 'shuiig tliih six of thiae 
thin 1 SIX pint.graphs mnki upon ini an mnmdmtcly 
right Iiiiprissi , fora'simile pace tlusi an V 28 A 38 
\ l.M \ IVi V 170 uiil \ 2Mt \ 1 \2 and A 219 look 

a* if (In V iMigln U Sung' pi.s*s but It IS impoasdih to he sure 
from till j h t vmphs 

sin e Ins f riniila f .r dating .arh ( him pieces is based m 
some mensnn on th, tlusi I v « hi, h hi lugs elmnnatcxl Shang 
pteiis th, makimes of tin lutl,r d.triuts in some measure 
rt (n h\4 htfr a\Mt for mst iim m cxmnwtion with 
t >• \ fu fiirtuitU p \kx oc(.AHional points 

^ ■ Kr.u. 4r»- „ (1035) 1(0 104 
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at which the lope of his argument might be questioned.' his 
work on the differentiation of Chou tj'pes contains much more 
that is likely to prove of permanent value, in my opinion, 
than does his system for dating Shang bronzes. Nothing in 
any of the aoove criticism is intended to detract from the 
appreciation of the genuine contributions made in the study 
under discussion. It is only when we find ourselves obliged 
to ask whether it does after all give us a system for dating 
bronzes which is “ perfectly safe ”, base<l on ‘‘ definite 
proofs ”, that it becomes imperative to raise these questions. 

It IS perfectly true that in many respects we know the 
Chinc.se of late Shang and early Chou times better to-day 
than their descendants of Han times knew them. The advances 
of the last ten years in this field are amazing, and they have 
only .slowly been recognized by’ the Occidental scholarly 
world. Profes.sor Karlgien has done yeoman service in 
combating unwarranted incredulity. But we shall have to 
proceed very .slowly', claiming only that ground which has 
actually been won and establishes!, working out gradually 
from the little which is known to the much which is unknown, 
else we are in danger of raising a new and entirely unnecessary 
scepticism of our methods and our results. 

' For instance, he sa.vs of lessela of hm eateRorios C and IJ that " tlie 
great raajoritj are of later date, from Kastem (’hoii time ” (p. U). This is 
beeause they had a conicntionalired dating system, and “ .Sinie it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the feudal kingdoms could have siiih an advanced lustom of 
conventionalized dating at the same time as the Koyal Chou had an original 
free dating system, v»c must eontlude that we are here confronted with 
a difference in period. Indeed, the ch'-a ki ting hai furiiiiila liecomes common 
in the last reigns of Western Chou (BfM). 102, 103, 105, 106, 107), and the 
feudal states seem to have followed the lead. The feudal vessels with the 
ek'u h ting hai formula are therefore to be plarecl m the period from about 
800 B.c. to 2f>6 B.c. (end of the Chou dynasty), and the majority must lie 
from Eastern Chou time (770-256). Moreover, since there is no reason to 
believe that just those feudal vessels which hajipen to have the month 
quarter indicatecl should be later than their undated sister vessels, we can 
assume it to be fairly likely that the great majority of the feudal vessels 
belong to this period ” (p. 25). The last proposition is a non nfguUur. 





The Poems of Suraqah b. Mirdas al-Bariql— 
An Umayyad Poet 

Bt S. M HUSAIN. MA., D.PinL.{Osoti.) 

Introduction 

OURAQAH B. MIRDAS AL-BARIQI was a coutetiiporary 
of the great trio, al-Akht-al, al-Farazdaq, and Jarir, 
whose names stand out ao pre-eminently in the list of the 
Umayyad bards that all contemporary poets are thrown into 
the shade. Thus there is no article on our poet in the Aghdni, 
and he would have passed quite unnoticed but for his taking 
part in the literary due’ between al-Farazdaq and Jarir. 
The public scolding match (tV-V*) which these two 
masters were engaged for many years attracted our poet 
and, like the well-known Akhtal, he, too, joined in the fray 
with his sympathies for al-Farazdaq. The anecdotes relating 
to the “ flytings’’ which he and Jarir composed 

against each other, as narrated on the authority of Abfl 
‘Ubaidah, will be found interesting. It is said that Muhammad 
b. ‘Umair b. ‘Utarid al-Darimi, a noble,’ offered four thousand 
dirham and a horse to the poet who could compose a poem 
giving al-Farazdaq preference over Jarir. Of all poets Surlqah, 
who had already composed some invective upon Jarir,* took 
up the challenge and produced a piece of lampoon * which 
was carried to Jarir, requiring him to make a reply forthwith. 
Jarir tried throughout the whole night but failed At break 
of day, however, his poetical genius came to his aid and the 

’ Muburad, Admil, p. 174 ; he wan eecretary to the Caliph ‘AM al-U&Uk 
b. Marwati {Aghdni, li, 161), and sleo appears to have been a rompanion of 
the prince, Buhr b, Marwon, to whom he, thus, recited the verses of 
al-Akhtol (ibid., xiii, 13). 

* No. VI. 

’ No. vii. 
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' that thn jrr‘-at poet then produced is said 
U) ha\e tileti(«i Siirarjah against .larir onir for all * 

(t H «aid lhai Sura<tah «aH aRimxt Jarir by Bishr b 

yinrytkn an artjAlii prune * who aan f<m<l of s»'tting the poets 
a<;aiimi on. ar.oth.r It aa« ht «ho had set Jarir on 
al Karawlii.) • 

SufT. ring <liv< infitar. as snra.iah .lid at the hands of 
Jarir his*wii(.a(!it.sforal Fura/.la.i». rt probabl} estranged, 
as hr IS found tohii\. ...iiipos.sl << rt uii satine.iU. rs< s against 
nl hiiriz/i i j ul- > ‘ 

I 5 .S 1 I.S Ins ht.riir^ dii. I «ith I-inr for whiih our poet is 
pr> >tv f oimus * ht »))j» ars to Im knt«Mi also for ins fight with 
Milk'liar » Th< so,r% ..f th< fsats lUintun with the 
Vv.ng.r (s told «itli int.n sting d. tails 111 tin Ihw&n in the 
iiiff-sliii lion to th« \.rs<s Mhnh h< .onijiospd in this 


‘<uriii|ttli uiiiu to Kufi with til. priiK. Hishr b Marw.in* 
whom til. ( iiliph \Im 1 u 1 Malik ajijxunt.sl goM rnor of Kufci 
on iIiimJ. nth of Mils ab b Iiibair U li« n Vliiklit ir . irried his 
11< toriotis arms into Kufit In nmt.sl fin »liu fs who had d( .lit 
tr< a. h. roimh witli him and t.aik as <aj)fi\< s s. i. nt\ notables 
* St ifhut Ij J* nil i < i JumHlii Tafnifat nl shuard 

" ifhin vii |) M Hm Hilthor Ilf tiu ijhnm on antifI k r octasion 
(hi rt ft rn to r)ir Harm imi fm < f ^urntinli ipiiiint tnrir and in anotbor 
(H it!) itiHn Inm tl» indit I f wrlnin\(rwH whuh are alHo aHonbod. 
pnilw) /v rn,iitl\ f ) al \iittnM an tlH\ do n t «((ur in Snratjah h lhu4n 
’ Ml waa fond of uim miiNumiiM and |HHts His gtrwroHitj and 
afrnl)ilit> lanHfl him tin uarmiat pniiNi »f the jicntH Ihc numt famous of 
them al I ((aiMliir Mni \llili h /uMr an<( Atman b Khuraiin not to 
inuitionHu trial ai Vkhfal all u^a^duq and larir sanp hm praiM at tlua 
rjHulntfibi nMiaitwanit of litirntim hn y loptedia oj l^lavi \o\ i.p 731 

* luiiiabl T^tlMKfai (tl ara p KiT 

* Sot \o \ lu 

* Stiraqali H thus montiomd in Hu \a<fa t4 (**<1 l*rofeajM*r lUvan), 

pp m IHH lou und 101 > 

^ Ibn Duraid i 282 » Jumabt T^Utqat p iTOsoq 

* lunuibi til Shu nru p 177 Al Su>0ti nn konn him aa one of the 

ports of Iraq an ^A^lrA **Afi1lYfAid al \fvyhnt p 232 

MukhtAr arttetl lauiM'aaion of Kiifa in a ii 68 (a p 685-6) 
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from among the natives of Kufa. These captives included 
seven poets, of whom Suraqah of Barit). al-A'sha of Usntd&n, 
and Jbn Hanunam and Ibn Zabtr of Asatl were prominent; 
and they were brought into the cathedral inoatjue of Kufa, 
where Mukhtar was sitting watching their arrival. The 
Avenger, who used to put to death every prisoner that W'as 
brought to him, ordered, however, these captives to be put into 
prison. At this Suraqah exclaimed to his companions-. “This 
is our safety,"’ and began to recite at the top of liis 
voice ■— 

“ Show mercy to the jKHiple. O best of Ma’iidd. 

And best of those who resjKmd to the call of ]>iIgrimago 
and the cai! of prayer and prostrate themselves in 
worship, 

And the Ix'.st of those who have alighted at Shihr and at 
Janad." * 

“ Who is this cncr ? Mukhtar inquired Suraqiili b, 
Minlas,” was the reply. “ Bring the culprit to me," he 
ordereil. When Suraqah was presented, Mukhtar said to him ; 
“ What do you think will be the Divine disjiensation for one. 
who is guilty of treachery and pertidy ? ” “ Show mercy 

to me," Suraijah implored. “ Nay,’" threatened Mukhtar, 
“ I shall put thee to such a death to which I have not sentenced 
any other Arab before." “ No, (J<kI has not given yon that 
power to-day, you will slay me, though you will slay me ! " 
the poet pa.s.sionately exclaimed. When { ' Mukhtar asked. 
Suraqah re))lied : “ You will con(|Ucr Mesopotamia and 

proceed to Syria and conquer it except Damasi-us , then you 
will besiege it.s inhabitants and slay mnety-nine Arab heroes 
and make the number hundred with me. And by Gtxi, it is 
not your army that defeated us ' ’’ “ Then who defeated 
you ? ” Mukhtar demanded. Sura<)ah replied : “ A turbaned 
host on piebald horses and grey steeds, whom I do not find 
now in your army."’ “ Li.sten, ye Guards of Go<l ! ” Mukhtar 
said to his followers, “ those were the angels ; you did not 
see although your enemies saw thenh” Then Mukhtar asked 
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8ura<jiih to get on the piilpit and swear unto the people as to 
who defeated them. The poet did as he was bidden. He, 
however, did not make any secret of this clever ruse and is 
reported to have said afterwards: “ I was never more false 
than in my oath that I took in order to escape from 
Mukht4r.” 

Mukhtiir thus set our poet free, asking him to quit Kufa. 
then joined ‘Ahdur Rahman b. Mikhnaf* with Mus'ab 
b. ‘AIkIuIUH in Basrah, vowing to fight with Mukhtar till 
his <li'ath When Mukhtar Inward this he destroyed Sur&qah’s 
hou.'M'. whi<h was, however, n-construrted by Mus'ab after 
MukhUir's death.* 

I bn Diiraid gives the genealogy of the poet: Suriqah b. 
Mirdiisb AsiiiiV b Kbslid b.‘Auf b ‘Ainr h. 8a‘d b, Tha'Iabah 
b Kmliuih h. Hiiri<|, ‘Adi h Uririthah being called Bariq 
ftoiM tlie mime of a nKiimtam * where he had alighted.* 
From .‘<urAf|ah’s piH>try we gather that the poet's clan was 
desiendisl from .\rd SImnu'uh * He imvs a most glowing 
tnliiite to Shiiitu ah, whom he rails his tribe, coming, as he 
MVS, from ,Vm<|, wIkwv glory the rival Tuinimites seek in vain 
to attain * 

Ue tmd n |Hs« who ih .‘siiri<|ah s namesake from the tribe 
Bami Sulaim He ,« a brother of the well-known Mukhadrim 
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poet, al-‘Abb&s b. llird&B el-SuIami.^ Al-Amadt also gives 
notioes Sur&qah b. Mirdas al-B&hqt, the Senior, and 
Soiftqah b. Miid&s al-B&tiqi, the Junior, and mentions the 
ionior Sur&qah b. Miid&s al-B&riqS as a famous foul poet, and 
refers to his scolding match with Jarir.* 

In the opinion of Ibn Sallam Sur&qah was a humorous 
poet, much liked by the princes. It is said that after Jarir 
had vanquished Sur&qah he happened to pass by Sur&qah 
at Min&, where the poet was reciting verses before a crowd 
assembled round him. Struck with the beauty of the reciter 
aird his fine recitation, Jarir stopped to inquire who he was. 
“ One of those,” answered Sur&qah, “ whom God made to 
suffer humiliation at thy hands.” “ By God,” observed 
Jarir, “ had I known thee I would have offered thee a present 
for thy grace and humour.” * It is also related that there was 
once a severe drought in Kufa. People went out accompanied 
by tbe'ir governor, Bishr b. blarw&n, to pray for rain. As tbey 
returned there was rain followed accidentally by flood, which 
plunged the quarter of B&riq under water. Next morning 
Bishr b. Mnrwan went out to sec the effects of the flood and 
found the house of Sur&qah in water, and, lo 1 Surfujah 
standing in the water exclaimed : “ May God keep the 
Prince m prosperity, you prayed yesterday without raising 
your hands, yet you see what has happenetl, but had you 
prayed raising your hands there would surely have been 
inundation.” At this Bishr ennlcd and Sur&qah recited 
certain verses.* 

Of his poetry Sur&qah himself says : ” After Tmru’u ’l-Qais, 
whose name became famous in the days that he raved at 
‘ al-Dakhul and Hawmal I have attaineiJ a style of poesy 

■ See Jurji Zaydan, Tdnih-tt A<W>-t 'l-'Arahiyyah, i, 138 i 

Amadl. Kttdb alMvkklalif wa'l-Mu'Udif tmA AghAvl, nx, 156. 

' Kitib al-Mukhtalif wa ’l-Hu'talif fi Aama'i ’1-Shu‘ara. I owe tliis 
reference to Mauiana Abdul Aziz Memon of Muelun Univcraity, Aligarh. 

* Jumabt, Tabaqdi al-Sku'ard’, p. 158. 

* No. XIV. * 

* Cf. Hn’allaqah of Imni'u 'l-Qaia, v. 1. 
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bjr which linhalhil’B vema became obscure—a style which 
was sought by iJawiAn b. Tfasbit on that day when it came 
before his view like ‘ the Hara<lA with whose water sweet 
wine is dilut«l '; this style was also sought by Hassan’s 
■on, 'Alslur lUluuan, but it was unapproachable for him. The 
endeavours of the sons of Aim SulmA. like those of Jarwal,* 
fell sJiort of our style and Abu tbinir did not see his way to 
it when III came to an asw nibly from the vale of Verse. And 
reiu«'iiilM>r l,abif| and HAtini, aniimgst the ‘ stallion ’ poets, 
ami the vastly learnwl I'mayyah in who.se verses is found 
wiwioiii like the ilear revelations m the I’salms of David and 
al-Yailhiiiiiri, in whose favour 1 jinssed a decisive verdict 
luitwithstanding his early age, and Ibn al-Turuinah—not 
an unkiiiiwn fswi Mv isejin of piH*sy did not draw from any 
one of them alsitil whom you have lieiird 1 am a youth who 
has atlamiil to the iitmosl degree of excelleiue in their poetry. 
I have drawn from an is-ean and not from a stream ; I liave 
drawn from an isean whos«> sourees do not fail - fuller than 
(the isean) of Ka li and the iseari of al-Akhtal. ' ’ 

Tilts IS what Siirui|nh siys of his .style and poetry. I leave 
)t to my readers, to whom I am pres<*nting Suruqnh’s poems, 
to jiiiliie for thems«<|\eH the |hs‘t'8 estimate of himself. 

Suraiiah n hi an eh found citisl m works of Adah or belks- 
{N rhaps tssauH, l„s stvle iv |,ko that of the Umayyad 
m geni rnl H„o(,le and easily intelligible and free from 
the iiirioiiH (H.^i5C'i and the strange and the unusual 
"bull the authors of sueh works generally 
sought to iidiijit and exphim 

The jHH^niH of SnrAqali have, however, lieeu preserved for 
us I'v sm 1, , mmeut l.tierateur-, as ul H„sam b. 'AH al-Natniri 
(ol. a It ;Wi) • a,„l Aim .Vhmad ‘AIslus-SalAin al-Khazin 

' 11 /aVii..,/ h rwfra. *mi,, ». 

* '«»«) 1 . u, ,1 

* '•it xl. \X ,V7 7..> 

* V, isujuii. llughyat ai H p. >35. 
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al-Bafrf (ob AH 405),> vbo leepcctively got them m the 
handwriting of the well known collector of Arabic poetry, 
al-Sokkari (ob a h 275), and m the handwriting of Ibn 
al A rabl (ob a h 231), stepson and transmitter of the famous 
rhapsodist, al Mufaddal ai Dabbi * 

I first came across an incomplete copy of Sur&qah s poems 
in the National Bibhothek of Wien This copy was made in 
February, 1904 probably from a copy m the Kaiserhche 
Komglicht Hofbibliothek of Berlin * This again, is a copy 
from a manuscript in the Kheilivial Library in Cairo * I 
had also come by the archetype of the Cairene copy, as 
mentioned in its colophon, m the Mihep of Ashir Lffendi m 
Constantinople This archety-pe is also rather incomplete 
and has sc\cral lacunas responsible for the omissions m 
the copies winch also contain numerous errors due to 
homosotcleuton Fortunately, howeycr, I happened to 
discoter lu the Khccluial Library a codex of a collection of 
\ anous texts containing the poems of Suraqah ‘ This copy» 
dated A H 1293 contains certain \aluable additions with 
some interesting scholia and introductions to some of the 
poems 

Only fiye of Suraqah s poems • exhibit double rhyme 
marking the commencement of an ode and only two of them 
contain the erotic prelude (w<^—>) in which the resources 
of Arab minstrelsy are beautifully displayed The other 
pieces are all occasional poems which as Brockclniann says, 
an suggested by the mcKxl of the moment and can shed a 
Mnd light on contemporary history ’ ’’ 

> Speibil p i06 Maimanl Aim I Ala wa mA ilaxM p 121 Our MS 
lias uiil> Mu Abniad I am indebted to the kanted Maulana Alalul'Azil 
al Matmani for the identihcation of thw surname 
" See the note at the end of No iviit 
’ W here it la Miit 902 

* Adab 614 dated a h 1279 
‘ ^faJmu- No 6 

• No* >1 vii, IX x\ii, andxix 

^ QucktekU. der Arabutehen LUiavtur, vol*i, p 45, quoted m Nicholion’f 
ZUerary Uuiory of the Arabe, p 230 , 

JAAS jm.Y 1036 , 31 
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Judge H. T. Colebrooke's Supposed Transkdon 
of the Gospels into Hindi, 1806 

By T. GRAHAMS BAILEY 

TN Darlowe and Moule’s Historiad Catahgue of the Printed 
Editions of Holy Scriptures, 1903 (= DM.), the earliest 
Hindi translation of the Gospels is entered as follows; “ 1806. 
The Gospels translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765- 
1837), president of the bench at Calcutta, and honorary 
professor in Fort William College, the first great Sanskrit 
scholar of Europe.” This is confirmed by Pearce Carey’s 
book, William Carey (=PC.). In the third edition, p. 408, 
he writes “so far from vaunting how many versions he 
and his colleagues could add to their credit, they postponed 
the publication of their translated Hindi Gospels till Cole- 
brooke’s was printed in 1806 In the eighth edition, 1934, 
p. 420, “they postponed till 1811 the publication of their 
translated Hindi Gospels leaving the field to Judge Cole- 
brooke’s version for five years.” 

I suggest that this statement, though found in two important 
independent works, both involving much research, is entirely 
incorrect and that to William Carey belongs the great honour 
of having produced the first translation of any part of the 
Scriptures in Hindi, 

The libraries which might be expected to have a copy of 
Colebrooke’s supposed translation do not possess one. These 
are the bbraries of the Brit. Mus., the India Off., the Brit, 
and For. Bib. Soc., the Roy. As. Soc., of which Colebrooke’s 
son was president, the Bapt. Miss. Soc., and Serampore Coil. 
The Catalogue of the As, Soc. of Beng., of which Colebrooke 
himself was president, does not contain it. Further, 
Colebrooke’s Life, by bs son, which gives a list of his works, 
and the Did. of Nat. Biog., in its “ complete list ”, do not 
mention a translation of any part of the Bible. 

After a time continued investigation practically convinced 
me that the idea of a translation by Colebrooke was due to 
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t muandmUtuimg But the question remained “ What was 
the source of the tategonral statement that Colebrooke 
published Hindi Oosjx U in 1806 ’ ” Among numerous 
letters to various plans I wrote one to Serampore College, 
and from th< Km R \ Ban lav I received a reference 
which gives tin prolnhli origin of the story of the translation, 
thougli ll' <lal( (lilts,) still nqiiircl explanation In a letter 
wntti 11 In \\ illmm (iti V to I)r Uv lands on 14 th December, 
1801 vtbirli Mr Bimlav most liiiidli transcribed m full, 
(irev srios A hw davs ago Mr Buchanan informed me 
that a mililarv gi nil, man lud translated the Gospels into 
Htiid'xistaiJ,, dinl I’irsiaii and Inid made a present of them 
to till toll,g( ami tint till (olhgr Onuncil Ind voted the 
printing of tin m 1 m, g| i,| that Major (olebrobke has 
don, :( W, M ill g|»,ll, , 1 „ „ (.at o(|„.r 8 do not do ” (Periodical 

imointi vol 11 IVi) 

Hus IS [xrhips tli« pliic to point out the distinction 
Ilindi and HiiuliiMmii Hindi is largely Sanskritic, 
main nurds ar, pur, Sanskrit while Hmdustam, more 
<orr,slh , ,l|„j l ,,i„ the satni language, has 

Ual 1 . an 11-, rs, wools ,ns„ ,d of 8 mskrit Carey, though 
Ih, t,rn.s ,r,.H 


, „ , . I'miguagej wtiicH 

M'lnup.lh onih, J'.rsian md Irahie for its supplies 

f "-i «.rk •nlaniihirinlo that which has recourse 

Inil.,,,,he difference 

th- furn-rkinruiri'' "'T ‘“to 

•>' : -P-of the College 

‘'-n.s.m I*" ' 'tllilibleto 

“p - Hmdoosthan' 

\ }ears 

'TV im,r,st„n; I of some 

’’'''-‘-n. asMutirh" 

1- lainsik. hi s 1 , that 

S ‘-^'l-lacn confused with Major Coleb ooke 
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The Judge does not seem to have done any Bible translation, 
though he was a great Oriental scholar and a good friend to 
the missionanes He died in 1837—twenty nine years after 
Major Colebrooke—and was not a military man PC in his 
earlier editions called him simply “Colebrooke ”, but in his 
latest edition added the word Judge ’ Major Robert Hyde 
Colebrooke (1762 or 3-1808) afterwards Lieut Colonel, was 
probably Judge Colebrooke s first cousin He served in the 
Indian Army for thirty years, becoming Surveyor General, 
and died in Bhagalpur He was not directly connected with 
the College 

There has been further misunderstanding The sole evidence 
for any translation into Hindustani (Urdu) bv Colonel Cole¬ 
brooke seems to be Carey s letter But the letter contains 
merely a second hand reference to a conversation Impressions 
left on one s mmd by conversation are notoriously inaccurate , 
impressions of a verbal report of conversation still more so 
Here we have an account of a conversation reporting another 
which had taken place some time before According to it 
Buchanan thought that Colonel Colebrooke had translated 
the Gospels into Hindustani but in quarters where we should 
expect confirmation of this there is none there is no reason 
to suppose that Colebrooke ever did so 

We come now to another point Carey s letter speaks of 
an Urdu translation of the Gospels, but DM and PC refer 
to Hindi, and there is nothing to show that either of the 
Colebrookes did anythmg in Hindi The evidence to the 
contrary is strong 

I The Colebkookes did not Translate the Gospels 
INTO Hindi or Hindustani 

(o) The very Buchanan, who is quoted as havmg said that 
Colebrooke translated the Gospels into Urdu, himself published 
in March, 1805, less than fifteen months after the conversation, 
a book called The CoUege of Fort William,^ contaimng the 

* Pabbehed anonymously, but the autlior s name is given at the end of 
C4r«a(uin Reaearchit vhich la by the same writer See below « 
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"official papers ami literary proceedings of the College” 
d mring iti first four years. On pp. 219-225 is a list of 
"Works in Oriental Languages and Literature, printed in 
iJte CoUet'e or puhlisbwl by its learned members ”, and on 
pp. 225 211 under the date 2(/th September, 1804, the list 
is coiiiimieil to include tho->e published during the past year 
or '■ iii'W 1(1 cours*! of publication”. Several translations 
of l!i< .V T or of the Cospels in different languages are men- 
tioiHil, but there H no reference to any Hindustani or Hindi 
traniilaiioii by either Colebrooke 
(h) In 1^19 Thomas Roebuck, one of the College staff, 
publi-li'sl a hiinilar Isiok entitled T/ir Annah of the College 
“J tort William from iti Fimttihtium on the 4lh May, 1800, 
to ihi /‘nont Time It (ontains (p. 586) “a general list 
of all works (mtroni/ed or encouraged by the College ”. This 
does lint riieriiioii I olonel ('olebrooke at all. Two Sanskrit 
works lo .belt!*' < olebrooke are referred to, but nothing by 
liiiii in Hindi or I’nlii. There is, however, the following 
refermie to (in I rdu traii'lation of the N.T. : “The New 
1 estuiiient t ruuslateil into llindoostanee by [Mirza Mohummud 
Kitrut iindj I.limed natives of the College of Fort William, 
revised and <oiupnrisl witl, the ongmal Greek by Dr. William 
Hunter, t’iihutla, in one volume (luarto, 1805.” This trans¬ 
lation apisars m Hui l.aniin's (Wl/yc of Frrrt William, under 
date .‘N.pt.inlH.r, INU. ” m the press” (p. 227). The 
wools in brn< kels omitted bv Kiwbuck, are on the title-page. 
Though the language is I'rdu, the character is Nagri. Several 


(opip.s an- in cMsicn, 

('■) bill haniiii in l.sl] wrote ('hrist an Researches in Asia, 
wbuh went through manv editions. I have examined the 
1st. bsll , 2ml. 1811 . 5th. 1812; and llth, 1819. On p. 2 
we read ■' the hrst v ers.on of anv of the tRispels m the Persian 
niul llinrhvstance tongues, which wore printed in India, were 
is.su.sl from the pr«>s.s of the College of Fort William * The 
I mu.,, was .suiHTinteudeii by Lieut.-Col. Colebrooke. and 
the Himlost.iu, hv William Hunter. Esq.” Here again 
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Boihiiig is said of a Hindi or Hindustani translation by 
Ciolebrooke. 

A very important passage occurs on p. 223, n. (1st ed., 
also later edd.). “ There are several Orientalists, who have 
been engaged in translating the Holy Scriptures. We hope 
hereafter to see the name of Mr. Colebrooke added to their 
number. Mr. C. is the Father of Shunscrit literature.” The 
translation here hoped for, as the author goes on to say, 
was a Sanskrit version of the Pentateuch. This quotation 
shows us that so late as 1811 Judge Colebrooke had not 
translated any part of the Bible. 

On p. 226 of the 1st ed., p. 261 of the 2nd and 6th, omitted 
in the 19th, we read; “ The first Persian translation was 
made by the late Lieut.-Col. Colebrooke; and it ‘ blesses 
his memory Mirza Pitrut furnishes the Hindostanee. There 
is another Hindostanee translation by the Missionaries at 
Serampore.” Fitrut was the principal translator of William 
Hunter’s version; the other is Carey's first (1811) Hindi 
version. 

We see then that in these contemporary works nothing 
is said about any Hindi or Hindustani translation published 
by either Colonel or Judge Colebrooke; only Fitrat and 
Hunter’s Urdu Gospels (1806) are mentioned. Nor have 
I come across any reference in the Serampore letters. It is 
evident that Hunter’s translation has been attributed to 
Colebrooke and changed to Hin di. 

II. The Date (1806) 

We now ask why was the year 1806 given with such con¬ 
fidence by both DM. and PC. ? The answer is not very 
difficult. In Carey’s letter of 14th December, 1803, we are 
-told that the missionaries had begun the Hindi or Urdu 
translation in 1802, but were not saying anything about it. On 
hearing Buchanan’s story of the Persian and Urdu translations 
they stated openly what they were do^. On 24th September, 
1804, they write " we are waiting to see the HindoostanM 
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neWcli arc printing at Calcutta for the College. . . . 
Translations arc going on in Persian and Hindoostanee. 
When wc have the advantage of seeing this work we shall 
probably begin part of the Bible m Hindoostanee {Per. 
Acc., iii, 2^, 4. The reference is to Hunter’s Urdu N.T., which 
was in tin jireM in September, 1804.) Further, ibid., iii, 242, 
2od June, IWW, “On the application of brother Carey we 
ha\e been favoured with four hundred Testaments, from 
l)ie College.’' (itfference again to Hunter’s N.T., pub. 

iHlk') I 

It «e(.(iis ilear that the time at which Carey received 
Himtif'-i Cnlu ,\ T ha.s been assumed to be approximately 
Il.e nine of its pubhfation, and that Colebrooke has 
< rroiKoiisly been supftosed to have been the translator. 


HI < ann inn vot DKi.iiiERATELy hold up the Printing 
(IK Ills llisoi Nkw Tlsiament in order to leave the 

FiKI.D Id ANOTHER TRANSLATION 
111 ('in \ s letter we read “ Aliout a year and a half ago, 
some „tt.i.i|,ts were made to engage Mr. Gilchrist, in the 
»riir,dii(i.m(.f(i,e siriptures mto the Hindoostanee language. 
By v.metliing or otb.r it w.is put by. At this time several 
I’onsider.itions prn.)i!ed on im to set ourselves silently to 
the tianslation in 

iiiitiimn iMf il‘,r ,lrc/i., ii, 450.) 

Hi in *'''*''* to under- 

llifib. 1,' been translated into 

m ir.ril' ’isf.i" * ^beir owm work, for 

j , ' ' in the previous year they 

ibev ..re iv.,it,„e ,0.. o ^ September, 1804, 

»' (probablv i> ' ‘'“; *'‘^"*«‘««5ation. It was published 
On •“ '««« they get 400 copies. 

^ . , 1’ gj;j 
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are in the press, namely . . Hindoost’hanee ” (ui, 333, 4). 

At the end of 1807 Carey tells of their having printed “ the 
Hmdoostanee (new version) to Mark V” (Marsh, Hist of 
Translations of Sacr Scripts , 1812, quotes this as written on 
February, 1807 ) Apparently the term “ new version ” is 
used to distinguish it from Hunter’s Urdu version (Brief 
Narr of the Bapt Miss in India, 1813, p 66) Two pages 
further on “ the N T m the Hindostanee put to press ” In 
the First Memoir, 1808, p 9, they write “ In the Sungscrit 
Hindee version nearly the whole of the N T waits for revision 
We have begun the N T in the Deva Nagree character, and 
the book of Matthew is nearly finished ” Ibid , p 22, “ The 
printing of the whole ten [languages] will probably be com¬ 
pleted in about four years, less than half that time will 
probably complete the NT m several of these, as 
Hindee ’ 

November, 1809 “ Circumstant es principally of a pecuniary 
nature ’ have “ affected the printing of the NT m the 
Hindoos! hanec language W'e have been enabled, however, 
to complete the better half of it, and hope soon to be able 
to finish the whole (Fer Accts , iv, 53) (End of 1809) 

“ Hindoost hanec N T above half printed The printing 

retarded by the same cause (want of pecuniary support), 
ibid v, vii Finally we get ‘ March, 1811 In the month 
of March, 1811, a N T in the Hindee and Mahratta languages 
have been finished at piess (Ibid , iv, 243) “ Hindee 

or Hindoost hanee The N T translated and printed ” (ibid , 
IV, 244) “ 20th August, 1811 The versions already printed 

and now cireulating in India comprise five, namely 
Hindee ” (ibid , iv, 370) 

The course of events is plain They began the N T in 
1802 , in December, 1803, they heard of Hunter’s Urdu 
translation , their own first draft was far advanced in 1804 , 
m September, 1804, Hunter’s translation was sent to press , 
it was ready in the end of 1805 , they received copies in 1806, 
and in the same year or m 1807 sent then version to press * 
sma JCLY 1936 • 32 
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they bad pnnted half by 1809 but money difficulties delayed 
them and it a a* not really till March 1811 
V COMTKIOV BETWEEN HlNOI AM) Hi' DLSIAM (UbPU) 

This IS jiartlv r« sponsible for th< mistakes that have been 
made ( are> s 1stoflNl I and -ind ed of 1812 arc correctly 
dew riUsl bi Is.th If’ nn.l DM as Hindi and the first Urdu 
translation of tin N T (omitting Shiiltze and Calienbergs 
a ha h harflly counts) tliat b\ Mohiimiiiud Fit rut and W iHiam 
Hmit«r 180r> IS rightlv gisui 1.) DM under Urdu not 

Hindi 

(i.i. \ him* If (lid not distinguish Is tween the two terms, 
but oulirid fi.« diffir«n(( b<tw(<n the two dialects calling 
oni Siiiskrit Hindi and tlu otlur Ddhi Hindi (The latter 
natiK IS not |uit< ((rfnin K( \ David Ilrown says in a 
hior dutid nth SptdiilMr l‘«K. tint he hid neeived 
froni 'x raiiipin M^ s|>timi<ns of Shinsrit Hindoostanec 
and I)«llii lltridiHistarm ) On flu I ngiish tilli pige of the 

1811 ( 1 rf Ins Hindi N I h< (allid it Hindoostanee but 

on tlu Hinii lull [Higi of Isith tlu 1811 and the 1812 edd 

l< (ifrntlv sail! Hut li It is triu that it is not pun Hindi, 
iuit tlu t rdii wurda (iiiplovol an not unjKjssible in Hindi, 
wlunasii VI n lirgi niinilH r of Hindi words are used which 
r III I lu 1 on iir in I rdii William Hunters llnlu is pure 
I rdu ( anv s Himli is 1 nlin/id and nftir tlu 2nd cd had 
Iss II < *litiustis| till pun Hindi tniuslation of another Baptist 
iiiijuui niirv lolin I hutiilh rlain was printed instead of it 
1 DM I t SIONS 

(!) In INH I laiiilius Hiiihanaii had a conversation m the 
nmris of »huh hi iiariiisi that tin (lospds were being tranfl- 
latisl into I rdu and P, rsi m 11. r. juirttsl this to Carey and 
hft on his mind tlu impnsaion that Colonel Colebrooke was 
tlu transhifsir ( 11 >ni 1 ( nh hnuikc translated one Gospel mto 
I'lrsiaii lilt nothing into I rdu 

(2) ( oioiii I ( ol< l.r.«rM Has (onfused with Judge Colebrooke 
"who nevir dill liihle translation 
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(3) There has been some confosioa between Hindi and Urdu 
(Hindustani), but neither of the Colebrookes translated into 
either language. 

(4) References in Serampote letters to William Hunter’s 
Urdu N.T., 1805, without the mention of his name, have led 
to further misunderstanding; it was assumed that Colonel 
Colebrooke had done them, and he was confused with Judge 
Colebrooke. The fact that the Serampore missionaries received 
copies in 1806 has led to the belief that Colebrooke published 
Gospels in that year. 

(5) The missionaries proceeded with their translation. 
Hearing in September, 1804, that Hunter’s N.T. had just 
gone to press they waited for it. They saw it in 1806 and 
found it was Urdu. They then went on with the printing 
of their Hindi version, but were delayed by money difficulties. 

(6) Final Conclusion .—The first translation of any part 
of the Bible into Hindi was the N.T. done under William 
Carey’s superintendence and published in 1811. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

NOTE ON THE CUNEIFORM TABLET FOUND AT 
SAMARIA 

In Reisner’s Exmwiiom at Samana, vol >, 247, is published 
a small cuneiform tablet found m the construction trench 
of the Greek fort wall The text can be controlled by photo¬ 
graphs in vol 11 There is a fragment of a circular press seal 
on this tablet inscribed 3N , hence the document 

is stamped with a Hebrew seal The proper names have 
been misread by Eeisnor or by a collaborator responsible for 
the edition The editors give a name Nergal tallim (*) which 
is to be read Nergal Sal hm, a well known Assyrian name 
See Tallqmst Assyrian Personal Names, 171 The photo 
graphs show that the sign copied PI is a form of SAL as 
written in the Amarna period, \ordiraswiische Schnftdcnk- 
maler, xii p 93, No 208 The omission of the sign for god 
before Nergal is common m Assyrian contracts of the seventh 
century Also the name A A-PAP-ME is misread Abi ah 
for Aya ahe “ The goddess Aya (has increased) the brothers ’ 
This name is also Assyrian, Tallquist, ibid , p 1, A a ah ha , 
Tallquist, Niubabylomsches Nainenbuck, p 5 

The text also contains the title ami rah aldni, characteristic 
of the Assyrian official nomenclature of the eighth and seventh 
centuries , C H W Johns, Assyrian De^Js and Documents, 
IV, 247 Also the form of the sign for amelu is characteristic of 
Assyrian epigraphy of the same period The document 
reads, “ If, on the tenth of the month, Ab Nergalshallim gives 
orders, Aya ahe shall give six oxen and sheep to the 
‘ chief of cities ’ ” This document therefore, was written 
at Samaria during the Assyrian domination after 721 The 
local officials are Assyrians The senbe employs a mixture 
of the older senpt current in Palestine in the Amarna period 
and the official Assyrian senpt of the time of Sargon and 
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S<-nwli«riti This docnmpnt cannot be used to prove that 
N>T(>4l worshipped at Hamana Adrammelek, a pagan 
deit> at S,iiii.iriu was umiuubtedly a type of Nergal {Semitic 
ih/iMufii pp 71 2), hut the proper names on the Samaria 
tahlit arc not liasetl ujion Hebrew philology nor upon 
ranauniti reliirion 

S Langdon. 
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Ethholoqie der Jementtischen Juden, By Erich 
Braver. Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek, 1 : VII. 

X 6J, pp. xix + 402, pis. 8, ills. 7, map 1. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1934. Mks. 25. 

This is a model piece of ethnographical writing, no aspect 
of the subject being ignored. Full and profusely documented 
accounts are given of the history, occupations, domestic 
life, social customs, names, folklore, songs, laws, religious 
institutions, and even anthropometric measurements of the 
Jews in Yemen. The author has laid all previous work under 
contribution, but has depended mainly upon his own survey. 
A particularly welcome feature of the book is the constant 
citation of native terms, and the reproduction, with transla¬ 
tions, of leading songs and proverbs. The full presentation 
of so many wedding-songs is especially to be commended and 
will perhaps be of value to those who would find analogies 
in the Song of Songs. The complete description of trades is 
another feature of the work which general anthropologists 
will find useful, whilst for the folklorist there is here an 
especially rich field. 

Among more interesting points is the fact that even after 
marriage women are reckoned as belonging to the kindred 
of their fathers rather than husbands. In this connection 
Robertson-Smith’s Kinship should he compared. The marriage 
ceremonies are closely similar to those of Syria described by 
Wetztein and thought to underlie the Song of Songs, while 
the descriptions of the bridegroom as king and warrior 
perhaps explain Psalm xlv. The forfending of demons is a 
prominent feature of the wedding ritual, thus lending plausi¬ 
bility to Lauterbach’s explanation of analogous Jewish .rites. 
The alphabetic eulogies on the bridegroom call him by exactly 
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the same titles as arc applit’d to God in the alphabetic acrostic 
of the Jewish Hagj»adah-poem8 Addtr Hu and Ki lo Naeh. 
This the autlior has not noticed. The bride is secluded before 
the wi>d(linji, as in many parts This perhaps explains the 
very tmine hiUah “ sei'ludefl one ” (?). 

fn the account of the upbringing of male children I find 
no mention of any custom of “ releasing the firstborn ” 
(l’r<l von habben) as among Jews, [t would be interesting to 
hear if tins oi-Mirs 

If there IS any fault to be found with this book it is that the 
author not siiflieiently indicate what are exclusively 
Yenieinte ciisiorns and what generally Jewish. The ordinary 
anthroiKilogist will r<'i|Uire such a control. 

1 ins, howevi 1 IS a niinordrawbaekto a work which is wholly 
excellent Tin- illustrations are clear and illuminating, and 
the wIkiIc Im/oIv is hi to rank on one's shelves beside Spencer 
and (l'll^•n than whnh there (an scarcely be higher com- 
iiiciulatioii. 

Theodok Gastbr. 


I-VUM rin.N OK Hi.m. 1 - Moral Ideals. By Sir Sivaswamy 
All Krt Kiimahi //'(furc-s. SJ x 6, pp. xix + 242, ill. 1. 
(hldilt.i I'nivcrsity Pri'SH, 1935. 4s. 6d. 

In this inter, sting scrnvs of lectures the author sets himself 
fo - cal will, the niii.h discu.s.sed question of the adequacy 
of Hmdn moral nleuN for the solution of present-day ethical 
pro . em.s |,oth mdisulual and social. His standpoint is that 
al l; He admits that, in their protest 

the ortT 'l' of Hindu social usage, 

.b rtin iox have gone farther than was necessary. It is 

I)han,rV*'t ^1 ^1“*^"' 

As a n.lu.rirfl rr immutable and eternal. 

1>»S lK.en r , , , Only lip-service 

the tl I' 1 ‘lootrines and that in practice 
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Sir Sivaswamy certainly does not whole heartedly defend 
the reliance upon authority which is advocated by the rigid 
but he argues that many other systems of ethics are m like 
case and that a belief in the eternity of the Vedas calls 
only for a somewhat larger order upon belief than is 
demanded by reliance upon the authority of revelation in 
general or upon the doctrme of mtuition m Western 
philosophy 

The author s mam contention is that the authority of 
ancient texts has not exerted an excessive influence upon 
practice and that by peculiar prmciples of interpretation 
or by recourse to legal fictions little difficulty has been found 
in bringing about such modification of the rules of society 
as are necessary in modern times He pomts out however 
that at an earlier period new writers were admitted to 
the category of authoritative law givers and he protests 
against the present day unwillingness of the orthodox to 
grant similar recognition 

The development of ideals is discussed in detail with 
much perspicacity and knowledge and there are useful 
disquisitions upon such topics as marr age the position of 
women the law of inheritance caste slavery the relations 
of ruler and ruled etc We do not know however that 
we can agree with the somewhat peculiar theory of moral 
freedom put forward m the course of an analysis of the 
doctrine of karma The comparisons with other religions 
are not always quite fair e g as when discussmg tolerance 
it IS suggested as a generalization that other religions con 
demn the followers of other creels to eternal damnation 
Perhaps the author is rather too fond of a tu quoqite as a 
means of rebutting criticism But on the whole the book 
shows a healthy readiness to consider favourably the changes 
in the traditional system which are called for by the require 
ments of modem society 
A 431 


W S Urquhabt 
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8A’AfiJA Al-PAJJCMI’S AbABISCHE ObERSETZUNG TTITD 

Erklariisg i)EK Psalmen (psalm 90-106). Von Ernst 
Eihkn. 9i X 6}, pp. viii + 107. Leipzig : Druck von 
Albert Teicher, 1934. 

.Sa'aflva (l.'ion's Arabic translation of the Old Testament 
has a place quit-e its own in the history of the Texts and 
Versions of the Hible. It was made directly from the 
Ma«sf.r.‘tic text by a Jewish Rabbi of the Fayyum in Upper 
Egypt, who lived in the late ninth and early tenth centuries 
of our era, and was accompanied by brief but often 
illuminating commentary. Though the Pentateuch in this 
translation was published at Constantinople as early as 1546 
and lias Ix'en reprinted in the Polyglots, it is curious that we 
still have no complete acees.sible edition of the whole work. 
The Dereiilsiurgs assisted by Mayer lAmbcrt commenced a 
project for tlie production of the Oeuvres completes de R. Saadia 
ben Josef al-Fajjumt in 1893, but it stopped with Bacher’s 
edition of Job in 1899. 

The Psalms in Sa'adya's translation liave attracted the 
attention of many scholars, and different groups of them have 
served as the ba.sjs of several Theses in German Universities. 
Dr. Kisen 's work is of Hu's class, being his Doctoral Dissertation 
prejiared under llergstrasser at Munchen. It contains the 
necessary introductory material on the work of Sa’adya as 
a translator and exegete, the style of his Arabic, the 
possibilities of Islamic influence, the curious freedom both, 
in his translation and his rationalistic exegesis, and the 
problems of his relation to the Massorah and the Targum. 
Then with some account of the MSS. comes the text, in 
Hebrew characters, of the Psalms studied with brief com¬ 
mentary and translation. 

It is a useful addition to the now numerous studies of 
Sa’adya, and is particularly useful to the student of Arabic 
philology by reason of the -excellent Worlregisler at the end. 

Arthur Jeffery. 
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Db Islam bn db Vbotjw ; Busbaqe tot de kennis vah 

HET KEFOBHISME NAAB AANLEISmO VAN M. B. BiDA’S 

“ Nida’ Lil-djins Al-latif”. Door Willem Jan 

Arens Kernkamp. lOJ x 7J, pp. viii + 261. 

Amsterdam, 1935. 

The attention of students interested in the movements of 
modem thought in Islam should be called to this Doctorate 
Thesis presented to the Faculty of Law in the University 
of Utrecht. 

The publication of Dr. Adam’s work on Modernism in 
Egypt and the Essays edited by Professor Gibb on Whither 
Islam ? has led to considerable interest in the currents of 
thought moving in the Near East towards a restatement of 
Islamic belief and reform of Islamic practice. Dr. Kernkamp’s 
book takes up this study from a new angle, that of the Woman 
Question. 

No one at all familiar with the life of the Near East can 
be unaware of the enormous importance of the Feminist 
Movement in Modern Islam, whether that championed by 
Mme Charaoui Pasha and her co-workers, or the more humble 
and less publicised efforts in many centres that are working 
determinedly for a new deal for women within Islam. Nor 
can anyone in touch with modem Arabic literature fail to 
notice the fmits of the championship of the cause of women 
by the Egyptian writer Qasim Amin. What great progress 
there has been in the way of attempted reform of the Islamic 
Law (Shari'a) has been illustrated by Professor Schacht in 
his article “ Shari’a und Qanun im modemen Agypten : ein 
Beitrag zur Frage des islamiscben Modemismus ” in Der Islam 
for 1932, and the literary controversy over the subject by 
Budi Paret’s pamphlet Zur Frauenfrage in der arahisch- 
islamischen Welt, 1934. 

The champions of reform have often tended to be drastic 
in their rejection of orthodox Islamic teaching, and there 
have not been wanting forces of reaction. In the daily press 
of Egypt and Palestine one not infrequently finds articles 
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or rpportJt of Ipctuivs which defmitcly call for the rejection 
of ihw whole spirit of modernism and plead for the acceptance 
in Uitit of the old orthodox teaching as to place of women. 
Others are convinced of the need for reform and are aware 
that in the rrifKlem world young women who have imbibed 
the spirit of Western culture are not going back to the old 
'conditions of life prescribed for them by Islamic orthodoxy, 
but they would have the reforms worked out in a way that 
would not break too definitely with the Islamic system. 

Oni' of tlic outstanding works that have appeared in this 
controversy is the essay by ShoilA Ra^Id Riija, “Nida’ 

111 Djiris nl-f>at if, ' 1^ I), I j.s the e\})an8ion of a lecture delivered 
by tht' Sheikh on the ociasion of the Prophet's birthday 
celehratums in the vear It.s full title is “ An Appeal 

to the li-nder Si'\ on the rights of Women in Islam and their 
sliare in modern Mamie Reform, with investigation into the 
questions of polygamy. Condibinage, Veiling and Divorce, 
till [irolilein of the Prophet s \M%es. tlie respect due to women, 
pietv towards parents the eilmalion of Daughters, and such 
like matt, rs . Th.* SheiUi s essay is of jipcuhar importance 
as he IS the most \oral of all the disciples of the great 
I'lgvptmn Hcfornicr MiilMniina.l ‘Abdii, whose works he has 
e.lite.i and whose Fafe he lias WTitten. He has, however, 
neither the un. Ilei t. (he broad outlook nor the kindly charity 
-'f th, yr.Mt -Abdii. an.1 has «,th the tears tended to move 
ha.k more ami more m the dir«tion of a defence of pure - 
orthodoxy ^ 


l>r. K. ri.kamp guvs a lirief account of the forces that are 
I^iug ou the mmien. xvorld of Islam and forcing on these 
probhms of IMonn. and a somewhat fuller account of the 

wi a .h.-.r tea. long raises Then he fastens on the Woman 
yu.st.un as rai.sed l.y Shells Raiild Rida's essay, and after 
ojmg he legal probh-ms involved, goes on in t[; main 

thwessaj with copious commentary from both the old 
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literature of Islam and the modem literature of reform 
Bemg a man of law Dr Kemkamp is mainly mterested m 
the juristic aspects of the problem and perhaps the mam 
value of his work is the wide documentation that it provides 
for all students of the subject He is not however blind to 
the human problem and the sociological fact that the 
sentiment of love that is all important to woman s position m 
any commumty is never developed save where there is a strong 
moral restramt on the male instincts The problem of this 
moral restraint is all important for the future of womanhood 
m Islam 

R 34 Arthur Jeh-ery 


A Tibetan Fnglish Dictionary I^ith ‘Special Reference 
to the Prevailing Dialects By H A Jaschke 9x6} 
pp xxii + 671 London Kegan Paul Trench Trubner 
and Co 1934 42? 

This book is a reprint of the well known dictionary first 
published in 1881 which in spite of nuny others which 
have seen the light since then is still a In re dc cl(% t for 
every Tibetan scholar 

The Tibetan dictionary bj S Chandra Das has rendered 
valuable services so far as the si called classical texts are 
concerned viz those contained in the Bka agyur or m the 
bsTan agyur but it appears to be incomplete if one has to 
deal with the immense indigenous literature viz the 
morn I ars the gsun aburns the popular songs etc 

The dictionary by Desgodms contains many words and 
expressions which seem to be peculiar to Eastern Tibet 
that of Jaschke on the other hand is chiefly based upon 
W estern Tibetan dialects and its value is enhanced by the 
fact that the author lived for many years in Lahul and had 
the opportumty of studying on the spot not only local 
manuscripts but the living language 
Lp to the present day it is the best dictionary so far as 
those provmees are concerned and every page points to tie 
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ion^t and linguistic sense of the author. Of course it is 
far from Ijcing complete; but no dictionary can boast such 
a claim until individual dictionaries are compiled for the 
various provinces, because, of the truth of a Tibetan proverb 
which I have often experienced in that country, “ every 
lama lias his own religion and every village has its own 
language.” 

The dictionary of Jaschke presents us with a good and well 
digcstiHl material concerning Indian and parts of Western 
Tibet The editors must therefore be congratulated for having 
repriiit<sl a work which ha.s long become extremely scarce. 
^ Giuseppe Tucci. 


Le.s Soi'kces iNi;iuTE.s dk l’histoire DU Maroc publi^es, 
PVR I’lERRE I)E C'enival. Publications de la flection 
llistorifiue du Maroe; Premiere S6rie—^Dynastie 
Sa'dieniie. Archive.s et ItibUoth^que.s de Portugal. Tome 
I, Juillt’t I'lSf)- Avril 1516. 11 X 7J, pp. xvi -f- 782, pis. 
9, plana 2. Paris; Paul Geuthner, 1934. Frs. 150. 

This stately volume contains documents dealing with a 
very obscure jK'ruHl of Moroccan history ; the attempt of the 
Portiigiiest' with a certain measure of success to obtain 
possession of the country. The do<>uments are mostly in 
l'ortiigue.sc, some in Arabic, and a few, emanating from or 
addreastHl to Popes, m Latin. The editor has provided French, 
translations of the Araliic pieces; to all he has prefixed 
careful analyses ui Freneh, which will prove helpful to those 
who find the archaic Portuguese difficult. Besides elucidating 
the allusions and technicalities in the documents M. de Cenival 
has m.serted lietwecn the groups of letters a history of the 
cvent.s witli which they are concerned based on elaborate 
and proluihly c.xhaustive research. The result is a work of 
great, to some extent dramatic interest, although there are 
wither henH>s nor villtins. For a time things go on the 
whole well for the Portuguese; they capture a number of 
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places and obtain the allegiance of various tribes. Tovaids 
the end of the period the tide begins to turn. An attempt to 
take Marrakesh fails; another, to build a fort at Mamora, 
by the mouth of the Sebou ends in a terrible disaster. The 
belief in Portuguese invincibility is shattered, and the loyalty 
of the tribes that had accepted Portuguese rule becomes 
suspect. 

The occupation of the Moroccan strongholds would seem 
to have been a steady drain on both the man-power and 
the finance of Portugal, since the letters consist very largely 
of applications to the king for men and money ; great armies 
were sometimes despatched, as for the conquest of A^emmour ; 
the bulk had to be sent home when the objectives had been 
gained, and there are complaints of the insufficiency of the 
forces left to defend the conquered territory. We should 
guess that Portuguese imperialism in this region was not 
financially successful. The Jews seem to have enjoyed a 
fair measure of protection, and one Ibrahim b. Zamirou 
plays a rather important role. 

The work appears to merit warm recognition as a con¬ 
tribution to the history of Portugal and North Africa. 

A . 354 . D. S. Margououth. 


DASTUR-i-PAHLA\a. By Din Muhammad. Comparative 
Grammar of the Pahlavi and Persian Languages. In 
Persian. 9f X 7^, pp. 244. Bombay: Fort Printing 
Press, 1934. Rs. 8. 

This is a Pahlavi grammar and a comparison between 
Pahlavi and modem Persian grammatical formations. It 
contains 240 large pages. The author apologizes for his 
Indian style, but, though a Persian might detect a few idioms 
which he might himself vary, the style is really very creditable 
to one who is not a native of Iran. The work is interesting, 
and Mr. Din Muhammad is to be congratulated on the labour 
he has incurred and the way in which he brings out what he 
seeks to show. The printing, both of Persian and Pahlavi, 
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18 good and clear 4t the same tune it would be misleading 
to Ignore rcrtain (b ft its 

The iKKik IS iiitu h too long Its length is due to the profusion 
of <iu«U.d ex iinpl's i largt pnportion of which might have 
been nmitt> <1 I hut it is not nt t < ssarv to give three quotations 
from (lasMK il I’t rsi in writers to show that the Persian plural 
of tin II lints of liMiv <rt duns ends in j! and no less than 
fiM ti sliiiw that in lilt ( IS of iniiiiiuate objects it ends in 
I* 1 111 S( fat ts in s w( II known to ill who know any Persian 
ii all thill rim iiiighf sini,ih lx stited and all examples 
(liqii I -1 1 with 

I’lhliM 1 just an (iihiK form (f Persian without its 
train an I wiiltin in i vin pidilni way Complicated 
foMiis f writin^ whnh ijijx ir to spe 1| some Semitic word 


tr r. I an usi.i t 
Wink Sil inaiin 
liM Miirs It. an 
Mr I till Miiiian 111 



< \|in S’, in writti u form common Persian 
n t< Ills Vosian Grammar thirtv 

inah this (luili dcir Put i reader of 
s w( rk ini^ht 1 isilv not realize it There 
It in 1 1 in iin body of tlie grammar 
sting iutroiliK turn in wlucli however 


1 sli III I lull hkid ti ln\i smi soiiu ukuowltdgment of 
iiiddl (In,, to Hk will 15dsai 1 s suggestion that Semitic 

f^triii4 WiT IflibMiit l\ ui< ptt<l in order that races under 
I'tsm iidiiiiu, niiglit nun lasiK understand the language 
ir rn\i m (|u tul »nd (p 22 >) this idex is apparently 
in<<|iti I Sun K ii Is luiiilihU sudi forms did not exist, 

M\ w n ( 11\ ‘ h ogr nils w huh wire read as Persian words 


C N Seddon 


Vn IvumiM IIISTOKV or 1 m, u (l,, ^ Sanskrit Text 
r ilKlui c \ I, ,701 Pv K P JwASWAL lOf X 

u ' f,'' ‘ ' - (»Hh X) 4 75 (Skt text) Lahore 

Motifaf Pimirsi Pass J'll^ Rs g 


Tin Wii/ijiisri 
th alsn, titi, , 


VuhiLiV whuhMr Jayaswal edits under 
part of a Mahajanist work on the history 
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of Buddhism written about 770 a.d. The uncorroborated 
evidence of a Sanskrit MS. is usually regarded by historians 
with suspicion, but fortunately the Sanskrit text of this 
Mulakalpa was translated very literally into Tibetan about 
1060 A.i>., forming part of the Kanjur canon. The close 
agreement between this and the Sanskrit version (which 
came to light in Travancore) excludes all possibility of faking. 

The document is Pan-Indian in outlook, Kushans, Chaluk- 
yas, Pallavas, and Indonesia find place in it, but its chief 
interests centre in Bengal (where presumably it was written), 
and, particularly, in the d 30 iastic struggles for paramountcy 
(Maukhari, Thanesar, Valabhl, and later Gupta) in the obscure 
period between the Hun invasions and the accession of the 
Falas (a.d. 600-S00). The chronology is inevitably elastic 
(contrast pp. 44 and 63) and, as names of persons are mostly 
indicated by initials only, Mr. Jayaswal himself has occasional 
qualms as to their interpretation, but he is far too sound 
a scholar to indulge in improbabilities, and his reconstruction 
is of extraordinary interest and importance. It is to be 
hoped that fresh archasological discoveries will confirm it. 
The printing is careful, but on p. 69 Vinayaditya’s demise 
should be dated 696, not 656, A.D. 

A. 373 F. J. RicHABDS. 

Lks Noms Propres Sud-SAmitiques. By G. Ryckmans. 

3 vols. 10^ X 7, pp. xxi -f 415, 134 ; xxiv 4- 206. 

Louvain : Bureaux du Mus4on, 1934-35. 

This important work will be found indispensable by all who 
have had any dealings with the subject of the early Arabian 
inscriptions. It contains in the first volume a repertoire analy- 
tique of proper names found in the north Arabian (Tamoudian, 
Lihyani, etc.). South Arabian (Sabaean, Minaean, etc.), and 
Ethiopic inscriptions, arranged by roots under the headings 
of divine, personal, tribal, local, and month names, which 
is in itself a valuable advance towards*the much-desired end 
of a complete word-index to the early Arabian inscriptions; 

JBAS. JCI.T 1936. * 33 
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in the second volume an slphabttical index to the first, 
m the third a wm ordamo pn/rale des inscriptions , 
enahhng one to id<ntif% those »huh are commonly cited 
by mon than one nunif Students of tlu subject who have 
in till past known tlu irritation of attemptin>r to track down 
in tilt < oqms an insi ription n ftrrid to bv its number in the 
IU\H\ or (ihoar (olhition will ful profoundly (jrateful to 
I'rofeasor Itvikmuns for huMiii? undertaken tlu laborious and 
dull but most lOMiitml tosk <if (oniptliii)' tliLs concordance 
I woiilil ilrnw s|« ( ml att< ntion to this part of the work because 
till tit.i of till whole (JIMS no due that it indudes such 
a fisrt 

Oni wtinl of warnini, t • iisi rs of the first volume For 
riasons ixjiImimi I m tlii iiiln <lu( tioii tlu i itations in the 
Isiih of thi work an ii< t i xhaustivi anti iniist lx supple 
nil iitisl 1 V n ft ri n< i m t i niv to thi aildi nila at the end of 
till SI Innu 1 ut ilso ti tUi rijHrtiiris al]ihai»t%qms where 
al lit unit lit It I IIS nr lmmii 

\ nfirinn work Iihs not It ml itstif todttailcd trituism 
(M till short diajitirin monti niiiiis howtver 1 have been 
alli ti link an ivliiiistivi stuh ml lulieve that there 
an tw (ititiiiis of HI nil inttnst wluth miglit have 
Ism ml ! si I III iiiimili is i|iiottd onl\ from ClH 

'ilT ' till 1 It ititm </// ltd b ini; cl iss<d nmoiij; tlu noms 
1 thill |ms rill- rrti);m<iil his so far as I know not been 
I uiniiiiitisl im sum its publuation in tlu Corpus which 
iiivis up rtiii iittinipl at I lonsicutivi n ndering The 
rii ^ni I 11 howivir of thin as a month name 

» id I I think hdp coiisidi ralilv t-owanls i xplaining the 
whol, ofit hurtlur b\ omittingaltogctlur Sj-plT {CIH 6‘) 
from til. list the author sis ms to iiiipH that he considers 
tlu wiirrl to have its usual mianing of year Apart, 
how.vir from the fact that Hahw read rri before it 
^(uiifortunatdv that part of the stone became illegible shortly 
after hi* time), the following consideration seems to me to 
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support the idea of it being a month name here The inscnp- 
tion 13 dated m the sixth century of the Sabaean era now, 
of the other inscnptions dated m the sixth and seventh 
centuries, one (CIH 537) has tlie word “year” before the 
numeral, agamst three {CIH 540, 541, 621), and possibly 
four (if, as IS likely, CIH 644 is of similar date to 621), which 

omit it, the formula bemg e g in 540 *lnDan^llKn*nlnn"l'l, 
it IS only in dates up to the fourth century that “ year ” 
invariably occurs The example just quoted further gives a 
precedent for the use of the name of a season also for a 
month 

A 377 A F L Bkestov 

Japanese Buddhism By the late Sir Charles Eliot 
9x6, pp xxxiv -f 449 London Edward Arnold 
and Co , 1935 42s 

Tins book in the words of Sir Harold Parlett s In Piam 
Mernortam Foreword is complementary to Eliots Ihndmsm 
and Buddhism Consistent to the end in his loyalty to work 
of research the author waited to complete and publish it, 
till he had laid down his office of ambassador at Tokyo, 
having thereby gained liberty to write his judgments I was 
looking forward to his return from his unofficial visit to 
Japan, ‘ bringing his sheaves with him, when death took 
him at sea, leaving Sir Harold Parlett and Mr G B Sansom, 
who had both worked with him in Japan, to complete and 
publish his work This begins with chapters on ‘ the Canons ”, 
Hmayanist and Mahayanist, Buddhist doctrines in India and 
China, ‘ the Pantheon, i e of Buddhas, and Buddhism m 
China Part II then gives us a history of the entrance and 
spread of Chinese Buddhism mto Japan, with chapters on 
Amidism, Zen, and—this by Mr G B Sansom—Nichiren 
Once more our materials for knowledge httle known has been 
enriched by this man’s watchful ani^untirmg travels and pen 
The results will find due and critical mention by other hands 
A 403 C X Rhys Davids 
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Tkxtiw popruiHBs Inous recneilliB par M. Jabagi. TradoitB, 
pt pr^c4d^ d’une iiitroduction grsmmaticale 
par (J. DrMfeziL. 9| x 6J, pp. 73. Paris; Adrien- 
Maisonni'uvp, 1935. 

The prrfacp and (p'aminaticat introduction end on p. 15, 
and tlic rest of the t)ook contains eighteen different pieces 
with interlinear translation and commentary. This is a 
vaiuahle eontnhiition to the knowledge of the rapidly dying 
laiiKuiigea of the North Central Caucasus, and it is to be hoped 
tlint M .Tabagi may publish more of the large store of folk-songs 
and folk-tales which he liegan to collect from hw boyhood 
till political events drove him into exile. 

0. WasdboP. 


Ills KCWMIXIRAPIIISCHE EpISODE IM MaHABHABATA UNO 
Padmapiirana. lly Lvisb Hiloenuebo. Bonner 
Orientalustische Ktudien, Heft 4. x 6J, pp. liii -|- 40. 
Stuttgart. W. Kohlhammer, 1934. R.M. 9. 

Kmm W Kirfel s Konnwgraphie der Inder we know that 
the I'liHMiographir episode m the Mahabharata (Bhtsmaparvan, 
AdhyiisiiH .') 11 ) (acurs in a won! for word parallel in the 
I’wlmapnraim (Svsrgskhauda. Adhy. 3 9). Dr. Hilgetiberg 
lias made u her objeet to analyse this episode and trace its 
O'latinii Id dther similar fragmentary cosmological descrip- 
tioii.s shi. h arc found m a hat Professor Kirfcl cAills the second 
group of the Puraiias (c.s|H>ciuliy the Brahmuoqla, Matsya 
and lain | ) |(,.r |„ wi^ip|, successful, 

was Id d..d uith llioHe problems which are connected with 
fill histori of till- texts, this being of importance not only 
or thr ^.Intion ..f the chronological and critical problems of 

"a- MM.t, ,„„1 ^ 

ol Iiuiiau civiniological ideas 

In her exhaustive treatise she discusses all the identical 
tttet u V ' -* •'**^*^f U'xts and cornea to the conclusion 

>e urana sersions of the episode are the older ones, 
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serving as basis for the Mhbh. and Padmap. texts. The latter 
show several deviations, of which some exhibit Jainistio 
influence. Their closest resemblance is with the Matsya P. 
It is also more than likely that the redactor of the Mhbh. 
took the episode from the Padmapuraoa. 

The whole text of the episode (beautifully collated and 
carefully edited with copious references) is given in forty 
pages at the end of Dr. Hilgenberg’s investigation. 

A. 279. W. Stkdb. 


Tuhfat el A'yan bi sIrat ahl ‘UmAn. By ‘AbdallAh ibn 
Humaid es SAlimi. Edited and annotated by iBRAHiu 
iBN Itfayish el JazA’iri. 9 X 6J. Arabic text. 
Volume I (2nd edition), pp. 302, Cairo, 1360 (1931). 
Volume II, pp. 316, Cairo, 1347 (1928). London 
A. Probstbain. 12«. 

‘Uman is a province of Arabia so isolated that as a rule 
what happens there does not nwtter much to the outside 
world. Occasionally it has had a share in movements and 
developments that is worth studying. The present book, 
which was written in 1330 (1912), consists almost entirely 
of rather loose and indefinite annals of the province beginning 
before Islam and ending near the date mentioned. A large 
part of the contents is concerned with small wars and petty 
local struggles, which even if they had been related with the 
dates and details required to give them substance would still 
have remained tedious and not very profitable to follow. 
More useful matter appears occasionally, but the amount 
is not great. From some of the authorities cited it seems 
that it is not impossible that some genuine early historical 
material, unknown elsewhere, may still be preserved in 
‘Um&n from which further facts of value could be obtained 
with regard to such questions as the part taken by the Azd 
tribes in the Islamic conquests, early^Islam in ‘Uman, and so 
forth. • 
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SIR 

Though the Tuhfa mieroWes in a general way the history 
of •UinAn hy Saill ibn Itazlk, of which a translation by 
(i. P. ItaflRcr is published in the Hakluyt Series, it difiFers 
from It in detail and for the most part seems to be quite 
imlejx ndent of it. It may be useful to draw attention to an 
weount 111 the Tuhfa of an expedition of 100 ships sent from 
‘I’inan iri the time of the Imam Ks Salt ibn Malik (2S7-273 
(HTil bRO)) against the fliristians of Socotra, since this event 
lines not upjM'ur to l>e meiitioncil in any other book. The 
Tuhfa goes rather out of its way to confuse ‘Isa ibn Ja'far, 
the eoiHii, of Hiiruii ar lta.shid and Zubaida, with ‘Isa ibn 
Ja'far ibn Kiiluiimin, a mi-^takc not made liy Salil. For 
some of tlio lati'f parts of the history, Snlil's book ending 
at 1273 (IH.'ifi) IS fuller than the Tuhfa and probably more 
reliable 

'I’lie uimotations are few and short 
A JIU R. Gi'EST. 

UKi’KKioiitK CiiRoNouH.iyrK ii'fipK.RM'HiK Ar\he Tomc 
(iiiiiuieiiie Public, etc , SOUS la direction de fir. Combe. 
.1. Svirv^oKi et C WiKT. Publications ile I'ln.stitut 
fnilivais dan lifsdogie orieiitiile. llj •, !t. pp 193. 
I/> (iiire ImprimerM* de I'liustitut frarifuis d arclieologie 
oriental.', I'.I.tl 

Till fifth M.liiiite of the ex.ellcnt eollection of (he French 
Inslitiile of On. ntal .Vrehieologj- of Cairo contains 4(X) Arabic 
ms«'rip(i..ns Nos ICSil from the years A.H. 3r)4 386, 

iiinl a few a.I.lit inns and corrections to tlii.s and the former 
Miliimcs, The malennl iiieliides .signatures, epitaphs, and 
in.senption.s, relative to the foundation or construction 
of monumenl.s 

The .Arab Mii.st'um <.f Caim. the Renaki Museum of Athens, 
the Ashmolean MviM-um of Oxfonl, the Te.vtile Museum of 
the District ofColuinhia. the An-ha>ological Museum of Madrid, 
the -Vatiran Museum, *lhc Muaco civico of SjTacuse, the 
(invent of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, and the collections 
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of Abemajor BaiUeul Nahman and Tano are among the 
institutions which contributed material to this volume 
Valuable additions were famished by M S Dmand (Nos 1617 
1630 1771-3) E Tiaserand (Nos 1626 1634 1652 1922 
1949) E Kuhnel (Nos 1638 1644) Levi Proven5al 

(Nos 1614 1631 2 1649-50 1823 1863 1872-3 1882 1904) 
A Grohmann (No 1766) Rh Guest (Nos 1767 1770 1782 
1810 1870) K A C Oeswell (Nos 1899 1901 1902 (with 
Rh Guest) U Monneret de ^llla^d (Nos 1880-1) and 
Eustache de Lorey (No 1898) 

A 3S3 Joseph de Somogyi 

1 IsTASiDDHi OF ViMUKTATMAN With Lxtracts from the 

Vivarana of Jnanottama Edited by M Hiriyantta 
Gaekwads Oriental Senes LX\ H X 6 pp xxxm + 
697 Barola Oriental Institute 1935 ^ 14 

2 SiDDHANTABINIlU OF MaDHLSUI ANA With the COm 
mentary of Pumshottama 1 litt 1 and translated bv 
Prahlad Chandrashekhar Divanji Gaekwad s 
Oriental Senes I XI\ OJ x 6 pp 24 ( cxlii + 93 
+ 306 Baroda Oriental Institute 1933 Rs 11 

3 Shabara Bhasya Translated into English by 
Ganoanatha Jiia Gatkwads Oriental Senes LXVI 
and LXX 9^ x 6 (\ol I) pp xv -j- 1 706 (Vol II) 
pp XX + 707 1416 Baroda Oriental Institute 1933 
and 1934 Rs 16 each volume 

The Istasiddht is a polemical work of the Advaita school 
of Vedanta dated by the editor between the limits of a D 850 
and 1050 and dealing chiefly with the theory of maja Its 
importance hes in its discussion of the various theories of 
error and though apparently it contains no identifiable 
quotations from Buddhist works specialists in Buddhist 
logic would di well to consult it The editing is good and 
the introduction scholarly and admirable giving adequately 
but briefly all the information required by the readei; and 
avoidmg digressions into extraneous matters , 
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The next work u a late V edantm manual, in the form, of 
a commentary on the Dasaibkl attnV>uted to ^smkara, and 
haa already Wn pnnt<yl eWahen The text is good, and 
the tranalaiion if hardly intelligible by itself is of assistance 
to graapiiig tin not always easy onginal The introduction 
and notes w onli j ha\ * Ih n< fitiil by the cx< mion of all irrelevant 
Of uime<eiirtar> niattir and bj a more concise method of 
PXprt salon to diHcourw nt length on every conceivable 
autijeit Ua» fr((|ii<ntlv liringa into nlief the limitations not 
the ixt«nt of a w riti r a h uriittig liesules the aggravation it 
iBiisia tht Tttiilir 

Till Uh 1 two xoluiiDH lovir for two tliirds of the distance 
the tiriul Htagt of a gnat undirtakiiig the complete trans 
lation into Knglish of tin hhan^it', on tin six orthodox philo 
aopliii aistMiis T!i. iintlKKh and (Xdlhnci of MM Ganga 
nathii Ilia a (rarislntions an l)> this tmu so will known that 
It would Is atifKrfliioiis f<. iisi up space in d< scribing them, 
but at bast a word of grntitiidi is du< to liiin for his labours, 
wtith III the (iis( of a t \t lik< tint of Sabarusvamin were 
nisisaarih f.irmidabh \s a studi m iiitth.Kl (the results 
Ising minh tin satin) a (oiu|mris(iii should be made with 
O Strauw s translation of tin f,hns,,„ ,m the first five sutnw 
111 S/G’ III l'» t 2 (at h author huxing worked independently 
of tin ollnr \ nallv gissl ind. x as promistsl for the third 
volume woiil.i Ih a gnat tssui (sptsialK if it mentions all 
lontrotersns wnh other ststims a jKnnt omitted m the 
pnlimiimrt imb x to tin first xolunie 
i m j#( IS’ 3<n E jj Jo„v,ton 


* atm^vstri with th. (onimeiitarv of Abhinavaoupta 
bbt.d 1.1 M Ramikrismva Kam \olume II 
Gaokwads Omivtal Stries L\\ III x 6J pp xxm 
r 29 1 m j {{aroda Oriental Institute 1934 


first 


tin cigl.t xars thjt separated the appearance of the 
udmu, of tins (dition of the Bkdraftya Ndtyaiastra from 
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that of ihe second, the editor acquired much new material 
and has evidently studied the Sanskrit literature on the 
subject in greater detail. The text of the idstra sls worked 
out by him in this volume is distinctly better than any we 
have, and he has on the whole done well with the commentary, 
the ilSS. of which are very corrupt. But as the latter often 
gives little idea of the actual words that Abhinavagupta had 
before him, the edition inevitably raises the whole problem 
of the constitution of the text, which is almost as complicated 
as that of the Mahabhdrata. Mr. Kavi seems now to have 
arrived at definite ideas on this subject, but he expresses 
himself with such lack of lucidity and gives so little of the 
essential information that it is very hard to find out exactly 
what he thinks or has done. It is to be hoped that in the 
introduction to the final volume he will explain his views 
clearly in detail and give us a considered and critical account 
of the MS. material. A really good index to the whole work 
is also required, all the more so as he has failed to provide 
distinguishing marks to direct attention to the occurrence 
of references to writers and literary works in the commentary. 

The commentary raises one point of importance for literary 
history ; for on the anubandha to chapter xvi, which is treated 
as chapter xvii in other editions, it illustrates the explanation 
of rhetorical terms by quotations, the majority of which are 
from plays, whose MSS. only survive in Southern India, such 
as the four plays known as the CeUurbhdni, the Kundamdld, 
the Avimaraka, etc. These plays do not seem to be quoted 
elsewhere in the commentary, and the method of citation 
differs from that elsewhere employed by Abhinavagupta. 
Prima facie I incline to the view that these passages have 
been added by a later hand in peninsular India and that it 
is unsafe to draw any deductions &om them about the 
authenticity or the date of the plays in question. 

A. 389. E. H. Johnston. 
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Am Bablv Mystic of Baghdad. A study of the life and 
teaching of Harith b. Asad al-MuhMibi, a.d. 781-867. 
By Margaret Smith. 8i x 5^, pp. xi -|- 311. London : 
The Sheldon Pre-as. 19.S5. I5« 

This book gives us what has long been desired, a full account 
of the dwtrine of .Muhasibi of Basra, who died in a.d. 857 
and is celebrated as one of the most original mystic theologians 
in Islam, His writings are among the olde.st of their kind, 
anti had a great influence not only on Sufis but, through 
(Jhazali, on the main bixly of earnestly religious Moslems, 
wliile it is probable that St. Thomas Aquinas and other 
medieval Tlinstian authors indirectly drew inspiration from 
him. Hr. .Smith i.s now preparing an edition of his masterpiece, 
the /w/rf/i nl-Iii'difa ; of his e.xtant works (more than twenty 
in number) only oni' has yet been printed. Nearly all these, 
however, havi* b(>en utilizeil in the present study, and much 


V material was <olIectt>d by Dr. Smith herself during travels 
iertakeii for that purpose in Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, and 
na That it .sheds little or no light upon outw’ard events and 
euiuHtanees is not siirpn.sing: the whole object of these 
■atises IS to set forth the true principles and practice of the 
vstiial life, a theme which Muhasibi develops with extra- 
dinarj msiglit subtletv, and delicacy. His use of dialectic 
1,1 Lihim p 27) ns a controversial and literary 
. 11)1011 sb.Mk.d ortbislox and old-fashioned people like 
l-M timbal and wa- .iitwi/.ed l.y some eminent Siifi 
..Mi.'iti|H.r,irii s But lu writes from the heart. Hi.s own story 
if Ins I oi.version (tMiisl.itisl on pp ih 20) will bear com- 
,>nris,.ii with till' well known pnrnllel passage m (ihazali. 
Ih< SI veil I liiq.ters m wliieli Dr Smith discuases hi.s 
iisv,iiolm;,ial tbery and the aacetie, moral, devotional, and 


mi St Hill nsjHS't.s of his theology arc illu.strated by many 
Htriluic •Mrii. ts .m,| mv,. „„ admirable new of the man and 
in f.suiimg .Mthoiiuh ihe gi«d he seeks i.s perfect harmony 
mthdiisl tlm.uvd, disintwivstixl love, he take.s care to maintain 
Mu-st Isilanee In'tween the intellectual and emotional elements 
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in rebgion (Jod he says is not known except by means 
of the reason and he warns his readers against the 
pantheistic tendencies inherent in the doctrine of /and 
We find frequent borrowmgs from the Gospel and other works 
of Jewish or Chnstian origin but it does not follow and 
personally I think it unlikely that he had studied the earliest 
Arabic translations of this literature There was a vast 
floating stock of such foreign goods easily accessible to 
Moslems at the time 

Dr Smith s learned and lucid exposition should attract 
manj besides specialists On p 71 1 3 group is obviously 
an unsuitable word for the AM al Sunna wa I Jama a who 
were not founded bj any one In the first footnote on the 
same page read Ibn Khallikan iii p 564 Sha ram 
p 84 The spelling of proper names is occasionally 
inaccurate e g Atba ( Utba) Hudayfa (Hudhayfa) and on 
p 259 Ghirnijat {(ihunya!) Ibn Rahwiya (Rahawayh) Ibn 
al Dakhmasi (al Dakhmisi) But these are small blemishes 
in a fine book for which every student of Suhsm will be 
grateful 

A 519 R A Nichoison 


Persian Literaiuhi- A bio I ibhographical Survey By 
C A Storey Section II fasciculus 1 (A) General 

History (B) The Prophets and Larly Islam 8^ X 5J 
pp xl + 175 London Luzac and Co 1935 
In this second instalment of hLS work Professor Storey 
continues his description of the raw materials available to 
the student of Persian history and literature An account 
18 given of all historical works written in Persian down to the 
time of the neo Iranian renaissance and either noted in 
catalogues or mentioned elsewhere as being in existence The 
work 18 comprehensive enough to include with the purely 
Persian writers not only Indian authors but all translators 
also E\ en with a knowledge of this it is a little starthng^to 
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fi/Kl that the dubiou* effort* at Peraian composition of Thomaa 
Win. Jii'ale are regarded aa worthy of a place (p. 161). 
However, within the encyclopasdic range of the survey this 
nmirt 1 k‘ regard<>d as admissible. Professor Storey is engaged 
on further instalments of his work, and one may look forward 
to the time wlien an imlex liegina to be possible. In some 
future fastu-ule, if may perhaps lie suggested, a correction 
might Is- made of the phraiw in No 213, p. 173, which states 
that ‘Askar al Malidi was “ in " al-ltusafah, at Baghdad. 
A( eording to Le Hf range, Ifiuflida/l during the Afdmsid Caliphate, 
p the two were identical. 

If is to Is- hi)|s-d that Professor Storey's other duties and 
interests will not divert him from the task of completing his 
siirvi-v as i|ui(l<lv as |sisHible. Even now its usefulness to 
srivone (iitK eriK-ii w rth the literature of Persia is very evident. 

^ R. Levy. 


Tiik Itri Hvi’M By Hir BonEKX Mono and 0. H. Myers. 
Forty Memoir of tlie Egypt Exploration Society. 
121 ■ It) \i>l 1 , pp xii 1 2(13 History and Archseology 
of the Site \,)l II pp <)•_* The Inscriptions. Vol. iii, 
pU ilxxiii The Plates l/>ndon ; (Egypt Exploration 
.'^Kietv), lluiiiplirey Milford, 1934 


In writing « revu-w of a work to the compilation of which 
so Iiiaiiv js-r-tons have eontriliuted. and whieh in consequence 
IS nmile up „f ,,, ,„a„y parts, one finds it difficult to know 
where to Is-gin Perhujw it will la- wisest, therefore, to give 
men Iv a sliorl -uinmary of the results of the work done and 
of their hislorical eonnection.s. 


Besale what Ik- discovered from references in classical 
and early (l.r.st.an authors, little hi« hitherto been known 
aismt the womh.p of b«lLs Kgx-pt, a practice common among 
priinitne {XKiples arid not confined to that country. The 
fwvimis exr«v«t.on-i of the buriahs of two Mnevis bulls at 
•"*»' •'-«« «' Ap» biJb .t th. 



Ibe present excavation of tiie boriais of the sacred Buchis 
bnOs at Annant (the Bncheum) and of the cow-mothers (the 
Baqaria) has yielded much new material for comparison. 
It is possible that the excavations of the French ArcIuBological 
Mission at T5d and Medamut may throw farther light on the 
subject. 

Not the least of the hods is a series of steiss inscribed in 
the hieroglyphic character, which extends from the time of 
Nekhthorl^eb (346 n.c.) until that of Diocletian (a.d. 295), 
providing a fairly continuous history of the bulls, and examples 
of the latest form of hieroglyphic writing which we possess. 
The stein have been translated and commented upon by 
Mr. H. W. Fairman, and form a large portion of the subject 
matter of vol. ii. Some of the late examples are extremely 
difficult to make sense of. 

Briefly stated, the information which we now have con¬ 
cerning the Buchis bulls is as follows. The worship of Buchis 
began in the reign of Nekht^orheb (always supposing that 
there are no earlier burials still to be discovered), Buchis 
being then equated with the bull of Medamut, at which place 
there had been a bull-cult as early as the twelfth Dynasty. 
The bull was probably white with black head, and would have 
been selected by this and other distinguishing marks. The 
bull was instaUed and rowed from Thebes to Armant, his 
mother being highly honoured, perhaps as a virgin mother, 
like the mother of Apis, and kept in the temple of Armant. 
The bull may have been peripatetic, visiting Annant, Medamut 
Tod, and Thebes, remaining for a short while in each place. 
A solar connection (Mnevis) of the Buchis bull is shown by 
his description in the stela as bi ‘nh n R‘, whm R‘, “ the 
living soul of Re‘, the repetition of Re‘ ” (the exact shade 
of meaning conveyed by the latter epithet is uncertain), and 
a connection with the Nile (Apis) by the fact that in 1730 a 
Kilometer was still standing in the temple lake of Armant. 
The bull appears to have been allowed to die a natural death, 
the span of life being aa 3 dhing up to a little less than 26 yeam 
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The exoivation on the site commenced in 1927, and was 
concluded until the end of ihe season 1931-2. During 
time directors were Mr. \V. B. Emery, Dr. H. Frankfort, 
Mr. 0 H Myers, the last being responsible for the publica- 
of the results of the work of his predecessors as well as 
tbow of his own. Tlip memoir contains a great amount of 
Work, and, ii.s already intiinabsl, the assistance of a large 
nuiiiU-r of ex|M-rts in subjects related to archasology has been 
callc*! in The vanoiw tyjH-H of antiquities have all been 
thu.s (oiisidcreil, descnlKsl, and recorded in their respective 
phici H witli [Miiiistaking detail. 

A few mistake^ and iiiisjirmts have been noticed in vol. ii. 
In Stela No l.'i, G (1), p. l.b, “ Year 2 ” should be “ Year 24 ”. 
In Stela No Jd, pp Id and 17, the notch * (there are two) and * 
do not (orreH[S)nd with the reference-letters in the translation. 
In Stela No 21, G (1), p. 29. " Ktioiak 2” should be 
" Mesore 2 

M. F. Laming Macadam. 


La I’l.ACK ii',\i, F.IKAHI dano l Ecole Phii.osophique 
'llMl.MCNh By llllUIUM Madkoi r. 10 X 6J, 
pp \ ' 2.M Pans Adnen-Mai.somunivo, 1934. 

None I ears a«o the Paris publislier, Fc'dix Alcan, issued 
a series kiioan ,;s " L-s uraiids Philosopher ”, which included 
Il'ti Sun, and Mainionidc'.s t\ l,y Al-Farabi, 

a Jill ill emptier head and .shonlili rs above those mentioned, 
was mil in.linbsl, is „„ cmgnni Yet for anyone who was 
F-re,sir.sl 1,1 f„. hie Ihe mu allhn al-thSm the ground was 
alnadv we 1 pl.,„j;hp,i scholarly Stein- 

H. line,,ler whose Al Fcm was ,s.s,uh1 over half a century ago. 

In uew of this |,.„„,s. it the greatest pi;a 3 ure 

that we Iijs-nni the new Inyik on Al-Firabl by Dr. Madkour 
tu. h J ofessor Maasignon intrcaluccs with a flourish When 
nbt. ave sounds by so enW “ 
P • Wire naturally roused to enthusiasm by the 
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&nfare Yet as we read page after page of this hook our 
interest seemed to cool until by the time we had reached 
the end a feeling of disappointment had taken possession 
of us It IS true that Dr Madkour has cultivated the Arabic 
sources direct but in almost every case the sources are 
those which have already been made known to us by Dieterici 
who m addition has even given us a translation into Uerman 
Why not have culled from the Taints nawamvs Aflatun the 
Risala fi I nafs the Altai al alfaz al AJlatuniya or the Risala 
ft I alam al ala which we only know by name since they have 
not been published * Further seeing that Al Farabi was first 
of all a logician as Aristotle would have every philosopher 
we might have had an introduction to Al Farabi s philosophy 
via his logic Even if many of his logical treatises are wrapped 
up in Hebrew translations there are enough Arabic tracts 
m the Escorial and Bodleian libranes to have furnished 
Dr Madkour with material f r suel a contnlutnn If we 
may use the simile of Professor Massignon tl is panorama 
of the philosophical ideas of Al Farabi is not panoramic 
W hat IS given us in Dr Madkour s book is n t an all round 
view This criticism covers the mam portion of the Look 
On the (ther hand chapters 1 an 1 2 are decidedly a con 
tnbution of considerable value to those interested in the 
origins of Muslim philosophy although much of it may be 
found in the writings of Beer Carra de Vaux Dietcnci 
Horten and Steinschnc idcr 

The author writes clearly and convincingly Following 
41 Farabi he is synthetic m his treatment of the subject 
On the whole the book is well worth reading It is furnished 
with two excellent indices and a comprehensive bibliography 
although It manages tc omit the present wnter s contributions 
on the Ih^a al ulum m the JRAS (1932^) A full page 
IS devoted to errata which on closer scrutiny could easily 
be doubled 
A 434 


H G Farmer 
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Kckdakundacabya’s PjtjrACJjrAsJxA. Criticalljr edited, 
with the Ssiwlcrit Commentsries of Amitacandra and 
Jayaitena, and a Hindi commentary of Papde Hemaraja, 
and an English translation, by A. N. Upadhye, Professor 
of Ardbamagadhi, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 2nd ed. 
10 V 7, pp. 14 + cxxvi + 376 + 61. Bombay : Shetha 
Manilal Revashankar Jhaveri for the Parama-^ruta- 
I’rabhabaka-Mandala, 1935. Rs. 5. 

Tins volume forms a most useful contribution to the growing 
iiU‘rature of Jainism and supplements excellently the transla¬ 


tion of the Pravamnagara which we owe to Professor Faddegon. 
Of special im|)ortance w the detailed investigation of Kuuda- 
kunda's date The editor very justly rejects the proposal of 
the late I'rofossor Patliak to assign him to a.d. 528, pointing 
out that the Morkara copperplates of Saka 388 mention 
SIX A( iir)«8 with a clear statement that they belonged to 
the Kundakumlanvaya, which is quite incompatible with the 
date suggestiHi, apart altogether from the fact that, as Professor 
Thomas has justly stres8<<d, the identification of Sivakumara, 
whom .layasena mentions as the king, for whom this treatise 


was written, with the Kodaniba king Sivamrge&ivarman is 
quite untenable. Nor is it poasible to adopt the view of 
Pt I'rcmi that the term l^anhhagesu in Kundakunda’s 
.Vi.^inai,i„i refers to the lA,lcurtbkai)a of Sarvanandi composed 
111 8aka .380 , the reference is clearly bo works generally on 

the topic, not to a siM-cific tc.\t. 


An effort 1.S made by the author to utilize the Prakrit of 
Kundakunda in favour of his own tentative conclusion that 
Kiiudakumia s age lies at the lieginning of the Christian era. 
Him von useful investigation of the Prakrit (pp. cxi-cxxvi) 
leads him to the conclusion that its appellation Jama Saurasem- 
w just,h«l. anil that, taken on the whole, it represents a stage 
wimr than that of the Prakrit portions, as analysed by 
^^.r Jacobi, of the V&jMdstm. That text may be 
^ liefore Bhasa and* Kalidasa at the beginning of the 
-KfUid century- a.o. Moreover, the absence of Apabhrarhia 
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ferns in the beat preserved of Kundaknnda’s works may be 
addnced to support this view, since such forms are found 
in the Paiimacariya of Vimalasuri, whose own statement 
places him at the beginning of the Christian era. Neither 
argument, it is clear, can be stressed. The date of the Nalya- 
idgtra as we have it is very uncertain, and the condition 
of the Prakrit therein much disputed, while Vimalasuri is 
probably to be placed considerably later than his apparent 
date. As matters stand, we can hardly say more than that 
Kundakunda is probably older than Umasvati, himself of 
disputed date, and that he may be placed not later than 
the fourth century a.d. How much earlier must remain 
problematic. 

Professor Upadhye gives us not merely a very careful 
account of Kundakunda and his works in general and the 
Pravacanasdra in particular, but also a most valuable summary 
of certain of the Jain metaphysical doctrines (pp. Ixii-xcv). 
His most interesting contribution is perhaps his conclusion 
that the similarities of Jainism, Buddhism, and the Saihkhya 
philosophy point to the existence of a great Magadhan indi¬ 
genous religion which flourished before the advent of the 
Aryans; to the commingling of the streams of Aryan and 
indigenous religion at the close of the Brahmapa period we 
owe, on the one hand, the Atmavidya of the Upanisads, and 
the tenets of Jainism and Buddhism on the other. 

The text of the Gathas and the commentaries seems to 
have been carefully edited, and there are useful indexes of 
the leading technical terms and to the Introduction. The 
commentators are treated fully, and their dates as far as 
possible determined (pp. xcvii-cxi). 

A . S39 . A. Bkrriedale Keith. 
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Thb TiniKA I Sami (Section V) of Sam Mirza Sakawi. 
pAhtfd in the original Persian, with an index, Persian 
and Kiighsh prefaces, variants and notes, by Mawlawi 
Iqbal Hcsain. 9} x 6J, pp. vii + iii + 193 + 8. 
Patna : Pniit<*d at Shanti Press, Allahabad for Patna 
I'niversity, 1934. 

Profiswir K (1. Browne has remarked on the extraordinary 
dfiirtli of notable poet.s in Persia during the §afawi period, 
calling attention in jiartu-ular to the great collection of names 
inentioiieil in the Tulijah i (a work which, in this con¬ 
nection, he reumimends urgently for publication) among 
wliicli with lerinin well-known exceptions, none ts first-rate. 

It IS llie pe< uh.ir inent of iiuthologies that they spare the 
lilt. 1 riling rcmler the \ery heavy and often fruitless task of 
ploughing through fat volumes of dlwdns in the hope of 
fin.ling poetry of outstaniliing merit: wliile before the inven¬ 
tion of printing, the anthologist secured immortality for an 
otherwise worthless poet m consideration of a few eminent 
Vf rses |)ii< 1 iihjah t Sfiml, as an anthology, has the added 
lilt!niltlull ol having been (oinpiled by a man who w'as 
iiitnti'll ii i.uisiilerable jw.et On the Inugraphical aide it 
niiiv not b.'iir .omjiarison with other more celebrated tadk- 
Lrahi of tb.' <|imlity of the poems ((noted m it there can 
b. no two o|>inions Mnulawi ].|liul lju.sain has enriched 
oiir knowledge of Persian poetrv, and deservc.s our warm 
'luinks for a s, l,ola,h ,,nd usefully annotated and indexed . 
teM I b•url^ and a., uratelv ,.r,nled It is much to be hoped 
that in will r.>al,/e bis j.roju t of piiblnbing the whole work, 
of wt.iih tills iH the most imjairtant part. 

A. J. Arberry. 
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Krtia AL Awbak (Sectaon on Contemporary Poeta ) By 
Ab^ Bakr Mu?ammad b Yahya al §iJi,i Edited by 
J Heywobth Ddnne X 6^ pp xi + 256 + 17 
London Luzac & Co 1934 

Although the larger part of it has been lost what remains 
of the work bearing the above title is of great value for the 
literary history of the early Abb4sid time §uli who hved 
in the latter half of the third and the first thirty five years 
of the fourth century a h was an accomplished courtier a 
famous chess player a connoisseur of poetry and personally 
acquamted with the characters and circumstances of con 
temporaries about whom little or nothing is known from 
other sources The present instalment—Mr Dunne has 
recently edited another dealmg with the Caliphs Radf and 
Muttaqi and it may be hoped there is more to come—com 
prises only the final section of the book This is mainly an 
anthology The poets cited are arranged under the families 
to which they belonged and since the author regarded lack 
of celebrity as a reason for preferential treatment in the 
allocation of space the materials collected here are on the 
whole new and not likely to be preserved elsewl ere Ampler 
details concerning the writers would have been welcome but 
the volume derives its importance from the fact that it 
illustrates a period of transition in poetical style sometimes 
too it has a more particular interest e g the specimen of 
AbAn 8 nialhnau i version of Kaltla wa Dimna which must 
be one of the first experiments m this form The editor 
earns high praise for the pains he has taken to correct the 
text now published with an Arabic introduction and indices 
Owmg to the often dubious legibility of the unique Cairo MS 
on which t 18 based his task was a difficult one and he 
acknowledges help from Dr Taha Husayn and other dis 
tmguished Egyptian scholars Many corrupt passages have 
been successfully emended a few cases left over for critics 
to try their hands on seem pretty Besperate 
A 2to R A Nicholson 
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Sow Of Hbaven. a Biography of Li Shih-min, founder of the 
T'ang Dynaaty. By 0. P. Fitzoebald. 8J X 5J, 
pp. ix t 232, pin. 3, maps 9, ill. 1. Cambridge University 
Pr.-iw, 1933. 12-. W. 

Tlim i» a n-markably woIl-inTittcn and interesting account of 
one i*liom many would consider to he the greatest of all 
ClmicHe enifterors (Vrtainly the difficulties he had to contend 
with at the oiitsid of his career were as formidable as can well 
be iinagine<l. After tlu> collap*«“ of the Sm, no fewer than eleven 


pretonders lo the throne ha<l started up in various parts of 
tlie Country, and it wa.sonly through the well-nigh superhuman 
efforts of 1,1 shih nun that the house of T ang emerged 
vntorniiis .Mr Fitzgerald has a keen eye for character, and 
nuike.s ns realize the cool daring of his hero all the better by 
contra,sting it \Mth the tiiiiulity and vacillation of his father, 
the iioniinal emjM'ror. nho had to be driven forward at each 
step \ ct as a iKilitietan, or rather as a courtier attempting to 
tfiiMirt the intrigues of Ills enemies, this brilliant strategist 
ami limn ,.f mlion sliowisl liimself singularly mcpt. His 
intlillereine to jiersonal ilanger and his imprudent clemency 
reiiuinl one iwii n hitle of .hilms ('.esvr, and he came within 
an me of sharing his fate .Vs it was, the tragedy of the 
Hsuiinaii (iaie. m wliuh hw treacherou.s brothers both 
istished, might wi'll have bwu avoKled by a man with less 
goisiiiess of heart tiii.l more aptitude for “ the stealthy warfare 
of pahu e I orridors - And the Mvme lack of insight in domestic 
limiters nun have U-eu partU res}sinsible for the lamentable 
eonsptrm-v and rum of I,is son In »p,te of these flaws, however 
t e name of I,. Sh.h-nun will always Im honoured by the 
(limes.. ^ ,(mf of a iK-neficent ruler who inaugurated 

•II era of uiu'xumphsl prosju'rity and splendour. 

The pr.«.s..nt work is based principally on Ssu-ma Kuang’s 
.« cAiA / |,„t 

•^M.n.1 other (hme«.«,un-es and European books. The 
cmii,aligns «,„( deeistve Imttles are described with a fullness 
•nd aceurm y tendensl possible by the fact that the author 
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lias himself been over much of the ground. A number of useful 
sketch-maps are interspersed, and there is an index with 
Chinese characters, in which, unfortunately, there are not 
a few mistakes. 

A . 64 . L. Giles. 


Confucianism and Modern China. The Lewis Fry Memorial 
Lectures, 1933-4, delivered at Bristol University by 
Reginald F. Johnston. 7| x 5, pp. 272, ills. 7. 
London : Victor Gollancz, 1934. 8s. 6d. 

" What is Confucianism 1 ” In attempting to answer this 
question Sir Reginald Johnston begins by citing fourteen 
short texts selected from the Confucian canon by an able and 
distinguished Chinese scholar for the guidance of school¬ 
teachers in Java. All but the first are taken from the Lun Yii, 
or Analects; the remaining one is from the Hsiao Ching, or 
Classic of Filial Piety, but has nothing to do with that subject. 
It will surprise many, indeed, to find no specific reference to 
filial piety in any of these sayings. The truth is that, in spite 
of a general belief to the contrary, this virtue was not greatly 
stressed by Confucius himself. It is largely due to the spurious 
Hsiao Ching that filial piety has come to be regarded, even 
by scholars like the author of this book, as the very main¬ 
spring of Confucian teaching. Neither can ancestor-worship, 
to which a chapter is devoted, be called a fundamental 
part of Confucian doctrine, as handed down in the Analects. 
It was an ancient cult which Confucius seems to have accepted 
without enthusiasm. Even political loyalty is not much 
emphasized by the Sage, who was more concerned with the 
duties of rulers to their subjects than vice versa. It is 
significant that in the chapter treating of this virtue not a 
single passage is quoted from the Analects; all are taken from 
Mencius or later works. ^ 
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The old question whether Confucianism can be considered 
s religion receives no definite answer from Sir Keginald, who 
prefers to dwribe it as a Way of Life, and a very noble one, 
too. But he aisfj quotes a remarkable passage from the Chi 
T'ung in the lbs«k of Uite.s, Wginning thus ; “ Religion {chi) 
is not a thing that comes to man from without. It has its 
origin in Ins iiniennoRt Ixong and is liorn in his heart. When 
emotion stirs the heart there is an outward manifestation of it, 
and that, when onlcrisl aright, is ritual.” It should be said 
that the ordinary meaning of rhi is “ sacrificial offering ”, 
but here It clearly stands for something closely akin to 
‘‘ religion ” 

The sis'oiid half of the book deals with the fortunes of 
Confiii innisiii m lustorv, and discu&ses the place that it will 
(s'cupv m the future The author rightly deplores the 
inbileriiiiee of tlie Kiiomintang m If)27, when the portrait of 
the Sage was torn ilown ami trampled underfoot at Hankow, 
and the iioiidmrdnient of ('h‘u Fou, the holy city of 
Confiir mn (nidilion. t,y the armies of the “ Christian General ” 
III )‘J.!o But reaction has set in, and there are good grounds 
for a in.Hlerate optimism The altars of Confucius are still 
warm , and ” it v,i\\ he an evil day for China—and not for 
(’)iina oidv hut for the ahole world-when they grow stone 


rtie iHH.k is written in the pure, flowing English which we 
hate learned to expwt fnmi Bir Reginald’s pen ; his polemical 
msiiiicfs liiid full seojie in these pages; his arguments are 
a* crushing an.l h,.s irony as deailly as ever. The copious notes 
at the end of tl.e Iniok testify to wide research and careful 
k r t m\ refen in o, it is a pity that they are numbered 
• chapters and not serially throughout. 

L. Giles. 


conling t. 
A J9I 
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Thb Peincipal Manuscripts of the Ruba iyyat of Umar 
I Khayyam in the Bibliotheque Nationale Paris 
Transcnbed and edited with introductory notes by 
Dr Bartholomew Csillik Vol I 10 x 7 pp Ixii 
+ 168 Travaux de la bibliotheque uiiiversitaire de 
Szeged No 4 Szeged 1934 London Luzac and Co 
1934 

This volume gives autographed transcripts of three Omanan 
MSS representing different types of textual tradition (Suppl 
Pers 1417 Anc Fonds 349 and Suppl Pers 823) which the 
author designates as PA PB and PC respectively together 
with an elaborate analysis on the lines laid down by 
Professor Chnstensen No doubt such investigations can do 
something towards separating the wheat from the tares 
so that Dr Csillik s w irk is not without interest even for those 
who regard the problem as ultimately insoluble 
A 453 R A Nuhoison 


Mediival Indian Sculiture in the British Museum 
By Ramaprasad Chand4 Rai Bahadik late Super 
mtendtnt of the Archaeological Section Indian Museum 
Calcutta Introduction by R L Hobson Keeper of 
Dept of Oriental Antiquities British Museum pp xiv 
+ 75 + 1 pis XXIV London Kegan Paul 1936 
10s Gd 

The nucleus of the present important collection of Indian 
figure sculpture at the British Museum came from the 
specimens acquired by an enthusiastic eccentric General 
Charles Stuart who died over a century ago This has been 
largely added to m later years and the collection as a whole 
IS now an extremely fine one 

An authontative descnption of its contents was badly 
needed and Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda has produced 
a most valuable monograph A ftramed archaeologist and 
scholar he is able to explam clearly and concisely a numbeiwf 
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point* which it i* nece«ary to gta«p in order to apprecije 
the w<-ulwr roriditioM under which Indian sculpture evolved, 
,dch tnattors, for instance, as the predominating influence of 
notions of auspii ious signs in detemiimng the character of 
early Buiidhwtic and Jaina images. 

After a chapter on the origins of figure sculpture and the 
early |hti<s1h he passes to his main subject, the Gupta and later 
,ne.iieval art. uhirli he treats with special reference to the 
examph-s m (lie Museum. Some of these are described m 
fieuil, with a gcssi deal of mfonnation on provenance, dates, 
an.l the various motives. The concluding chapter deals with 


the n iiiierous e.vamplcs from Ori.-m. 

Till- hiHik iH etirieheil hv literary references and quotations, 
and willi Its s.-ri(M of fine plates it should appeal to many 
Im-si.I.-s « holars to all m fact who wish to know more about 
u eiillii tma of smgulnr beauty and variety. 

.\ li IV J. V. S. WlUCiNSON. 


Dik Ariiki ruRw t vokri'iSoen in SiJi>osTASii!,N. Von Dr. Kakl 
.biNV-i-ii IVi^KR 8J TiJ, pp. VI + 126, maps 3 (in 
ihi-le,\t). Hamburg Friederiehsen, do Gruyter & Co., 

Tins little Ifook deals with the migration of labour, with 
iqss ud rcfcrenee to India, Burma, Ceylon, China, British 
Molina uii.l the Duteh K.»st Indies, in that order. An intro- 
diiefori (tia|iter etplama the eauses of this migration, the 
chu-f Ilf whii h is the great diffetence in density of population 
iM'tween one n-giou and another, coiiph-tl with the consequent 
demand for lalmur when European, or other, capital requires 
its aid III the development of the sparsely inhabited ones. 
India. China, and toa les-s degree Java (all countries containing 
over pipulalrtl an-as) are the chief sources of supply. India, 
besides furtiushing migrant laUmr for its own agricultural 
n'<]ii|rcmi’nts, renders the same service to Ceylon, Burma, 
mnl Briti.sh Malava (which, however, also receives an even 
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greater number of labourers from South-Eastern China), 
while the Javanese for the most part go to Sumatra, whore 
they now very much outnumber the Chinese immigrants. 

The author deals with his subject historically and describes 
the various methods of recruiting and the contractual terms 
of engagement, both of which factors have been modified 
from time to time by legislation and otherwise; and he also 
gives brief accounts of the economic conditions of the several 
countries concerned. His statements are supported throughout 
by statistics, and these are further supplemented by an 
appendix containing six statistical tables showing the 
immigration and emigration of labourers in connection with 
Assam, Ceylon, British Malaya, Eastern Sumatra, and Java. 
In short, the book contains a great mass of information in a 
very small space and represents a considerable amount of 
research ; the bibliography of authorities cited in the text 
includes no less than 185 items. 

J.S7S. C. 0. Blagden, 


Indian Influences in Old-Baunbse Art. By Dr. Wilhelm 
F. Stutterheim. 10 X 7J, pp. xiii +41, pis. xxiii, 
map 1. London : The India Society, 1935. 15s. 

This small book is a valuable introduction to our 
acquaintance with the art, and in particular the sculpture, of 
Bali. The text deals with the history, religion, and antiquities 
of the island, starting from the period before the introduction 
of Indian influences and tracing their development to the 
fourteenth century or thereabouts. The oldest stone sculptures 
found in Bali are closely connected in style with those of 
Central Java of the eighth and ninth centuries ; and in them 
Indian, and in particular remote Gupta, influences are clearly 
traceable. Subsequently, later Javanese and local Balinese 
tendencies modified this art in directions leading it further 
away from its ultimately Indian Sources. The historical 
chapter gives us an insight into the political relations betweiii 
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Bali aiul ita larRor m’ifzlibour Java and indicates the causes 
which mflucnced its art and maintained its religion of 
Hiiiduinm (in which the t-uJf of deceased kings was an 
important factor), while Java la-eamc Muslim. Long before 
that la-^l {htkkI, however, a native Balinese tendency in art 
had shown itwlf and eventually it prevailed; but in the 
ineiiipvul phasi- of its development Balinese art retained 
delinite truces of Indian influence, which can be observed in the 
exct-ll-nf and well ehoseti illustrations mclnded in this work. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Aiiaii'.m iinii MiKi.s XXX \ III. (Jajo-, Alas- en Batak- 
livn-bn HJ • t;|. pp M > .ill, map I. VGravenhage; 
Mart mils NijliotT. Hflfi. Gld. 5. 

This viilimie IS loniernisl iiminly with the Batak districts 
of Sort hern Kuinutra and consists to a great extent of legal 
ihKimienfs in Muhiy or Batak, generally accompanied by 
iliilih tniiislalioiis Hiiil recording dcdsioiis in matters of 
ciistorii.in law or ciiilMKlving contracts or agreements, while 
others lake the forni of a stututc dedanng what the law is. 
There IS idso a giMHl deal of lii'torical information, and a 
riumlMT of ]Msligrees of hsal chiefs arc given in the text as 
Well as a good lieal of infornuitioii aliout tribal subdivisions. 
In short like Its pnsleeesMirs, this volume is a valuable 
confriluiiioii to the ethnography of the Dutch East Indies. 

0. Bi*agi)en. 


rRiMiiiiE Law. By ,\ S. Diamoni. 8J x 5^, pp. x + 451. 

Lmdon lAincniaiis tJrcsni and Co., 1P35. 25s. 

The (liief |iiir[iiis<. of this extremely interesting and valuable 
Work IS to refute eerfain propositions (too numcrou.s to be 
(]m>ttsi hert) formulated by Maine with regard to the origin 
awl * de\ elojiiiieiit of ancient law and in particular the 
f9ndaiucutal one that “ law is derived from pre-existing rules 
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of conduct which are at the same time legal, moral, and 
religious m nature ” With this end in view the author 
describes and analyses with great acumen the early “ codes ”, 
such as those of Hammurabi, the Assynans Hittites, Hebrews, 
Romans, and Western Europe in the “ dark age as also 
the laws of Manu, and cites examples from the unwritten laws 
of primitive tribes in various parts of the world After some 
chapters bridging the gap between the last named and the 
codes and dealing with the establishment of courts, he then 
proceeds to discuss several sections of law, e g those concerned 
with marriage, inheritance and property, criminal and civil 
law, procedure and contract, in considerable detail 

The careful systematic, and critical analysis and 
classification of all this material constitutes the bulk and in 
my view the most valuable part of this important work It 
brmgs together and collates a mass of information most of 
which was unknown three quarters of a century ago, when 
Maine published his Ancient Law, and it certainly seems to 
make some of his theories untenable But so far as the first 
one, quoted above is concerned I am disposed to think that 
it may still hold good if referred to a remoter past In really 
primitive commumties it seems highly improbable that there 
was any clear differentiation between law, morality, and 
religion As a lawyer, the primitive savage must have been 
m a position somewhat analogous to that of M Jourdain, who 
had talked prose all his life without bemg aware of it 

Sometimes the author appears to be trying to prove too 
much, e g m denying that the abohtion of slavery in 1833 
was influenced by religious opimon (p 168), and if as is the 
fact, some ecclesiastics have often opposed reforms (pp 168- 9), 
this only proves that they were behmd the times and mis 
interpreted the ethical implications of the religion they 
professed 
A 540 


C 0 Blagden 
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A TmiE DKWKimoN op thb Mighty Kingdoms op Japan 
AND Siam. By Fban^-ois Caron and Joost Schodtex. 
l{ff<rint«l foHii the Enjilish edition of 1663 with Intio- 
iliiftiori, SotoH, and Appendixes by C. R. Boxer. 
10| X 7i, pp exxi’c i 197, pl.s. 13, maps 7. London: 
The Arponaut Press, 193.5. 42*. 

Tliis lieuutifiilly jiOKlueeiJ volume is very fully documented. 
The aet iia! rejiriiit of Capt. Roger Marley's English version of 
the t«o DiiOh works forms aUmt a third of it. The rest 
consists in the main of a detailed and very interesting life of 
Caron (to which three app<*ndixes add further information 
alsnit him and his family) and a briefer m’count of Schouten, 
iiiites expimiiitors of the repriiittsl texts, a g!os.wy of Japanese 
terms, and n list of othiials (.lapnnese and Dutch), two 
i>il(lioi'rii[ihies and an index. 

All iiri' sery giMxl, and the life of (’aron is particularly 
inleri-sliiig, for lie had a r<-murkal>le career, rising from being 
n iiKik s III,ill on a Dntdi ship to the high po.sition of Director- 
(1< tierul III Hata\ la, and then after a number of years in private 
life III Holhind making a fresh start in the service of France. 
Ills aiioiint of ,T a pan where he lived foi many years, having 
first Msiti-d It in ini'.i, IS of permanent value, giving as it does 
H gr. at deal of inforiiiation alMuit the eondition of the country 
m till pen,si preiedmg |ii;{(i when it was written. To it are 
In re .ipiK'iidtsl ii miiiiber of sliorter dot uinents by other hands, 
all relai mu in .lap.m am) hnhsl m .some of the earlier editions 
of Carons monograph S,-houten’s description of Siam, 
ihoiiuti also laliiiit.le, i.s nn,, I, briefer and to the story of his 
hf. a list of his repirN is a,hied His text is dated in the same 

The imtiH 1,\ the ishtor are iiumeron.s and very helpfid 
lallv thus,. „Im), deal with Japan With Siam he appear^ 
o S' es,s intiiiiateh ae.|uaintcd. Under note 145 (p 133) 

lttiit:,mia(p tt5),xihi(honp 102 - ^ 

Chieiiuuvai, and Tam-oii* (which 
mtmgh on p 102 It n-appears as 


is spelt Tangou on p. 95, 
Tangon) may be Taungu, in 
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Banna. Among the place names on p. 96 which the editor 
has not attempted to identify there is no difficulty in 
recognizing Pitsanulok, Sawankhalok, Sukhothai, Eampheng- 
phet, Nakhon Sawan, Pichai, Pichit, Patalung, and Ratburi. 
Pypry represents the Phiphri mentioned in Anderson’s 
English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, 
1890, pp. 7, 228, 240, 244, 398 (in the last case spelt Phriphri) 
and in De Choisy’s Journal du voyage de Siam, 1741, where it 
is called Pipeli (p. 225), Pepeli (p. 379), and Pitpri (p. 397). 
It appears to have been situated on or near the coast somewhere 
to the west of the Menam. Tenon is probably Tannaw or 
Tanao (cited as an old name of Tenasserim by Anderson, 
op. cit., p. 13) and Martenayo seems to be his Maritanau 
(ibid., p. 15), i.e. Marit [ = Mergui] + Tannaw, although 
“ Mergy ” (which, by a misprint, is identified in note 148 
of the work under review as “ Merguli ”) is also mentioned by 
Schouten, who may have collected these names from various 
sources. His Mormelon (p. 95) may represent Maulmain, in 
Burma. Kedah (note 134) is not one of the Federated Malay 
States, and it is odd that the word “ Flamin ” (p. 105) should 
not have been recognized by the editor as the Latin flamen. 
But these are very minor defects in an excellent work. 

A. 489. C. 0. BnAODEN. 


1. Aksara. a forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy. By P. M. Mom. 10 X 6J, pp. xii + 178. 
Baroda: Baroda State Press, 1932. 

2. Der Sang Des Hehr-erhabenen. Die Bhagavad-Gita. 
tlbertragen und erlautert von Rudolf Otto. 8x5, 
pp. 171. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammcr, 1936. RM. 4.60. 

3. Die Urqebtalt der Bhaoavad-GIta. Von Rudolf 

Otto. Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage, 176. 
9J X 6, pp. 46. Tubingen ; J. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1934. RM. 1.60. * 
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4 . UiB Lehktraktate deb Bhagavad-Gita. Von Rtjdolf 
Otto Summlung gcrneinveretandlicher Vortrage, 179. 

X fi. pp, 47. Tubingen ■ J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1035. KM. 1.50. 

The first InKjk on this Itst is a dootorial thesis of unusual 
merit and deserves a brief, if belated, notice. The author 
starts from the just point that progress in the interpretation 
of the lUuuptwhfita ha.s not corresponded to the amount of 
worlf pubhsh(sl on the siibjM-t, because of the failure to 
fieU'rmuie the precLsi' meaning of the technical terms it 
wnploys and he acconlingly examines the use of the word 
almm in the literature exU-ndmg from the oldest Upanisads 
to I he lirahnuMilms In the course of the discussion, in which 
he I ntii izes .somewhat bluntly the views of previous scholars, 
he makes many acute and valiiahle remarks; and his method 
IS to he eommeiided, in that it is only by analysis and com- 
jwrison Ilf all the iM-eurrenees of a term in this period that its 
imMiiiiig or iiuumngs eiin lie settled. But he has in my 
opiiiiim fuilisl to establish Ins main jMiint. Though, according 
In the Ahirl)Uiihinfiti,amhtta ak.^ra was one of the topics 
treaiisl in tiu' and though it is true that the 

|*isitton of till' e.irly iSamkliya thisirists and contemporary 
philosophers IS not to be gras|)csl without a comprehension of 
thi •it'iiilii Mill e of the tirm. it never formed the central point 
of aii\ sv-t"!!! of real inifMirtniue, and an iiiquiry, winch, like 
|)t .Misli IS ( ondiii’leil without a preliminarv understanding 
of the ide.is at the root of early Samkliva, cannot but 
Im- alKirtive ib has m f.iet foreisl hus interpretation on the 
tests instead of letting the text.s give birth to the inter¬ 
pretation He would probably. t<Ki. have avoided some mis- 
appo-hensiori- if lie had extended ins inquiries to all texts 
dealing »itli i-arly Siiinkliya. not merely to a rather arbitrary 
la-hstion of them, and his iiietiuKl is not applied with the 
requi-site strittncAs ; this is siHTially marked in his habit of 
replacing the original terhis with .synonyms to suit his views, 
wlieu he is giving the effect of original passages. Thus, to 
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take a single instance he persistently uses for the Samkhya 
soul the word jiva though livarakr^ua avoids its employ 
ment and its significance m early Samkhya is entirely different, 
a pomt the present reviewer hopes to explain elsewhere m 
due course If not altogether successful then the thesis at 
any rate gives rise to the hope that as he pushes his studies 
further Dr Modi will produce work of permanent value 
The next book on this list can hardly escape the criticism 
quoted above from Dr Alodi on the work of scholars on the 
Gtta the author does however make some addition to our 
understanding of the text by his comparisons with later 
writings of the hhakit school In particular his handling of 
canto xii IS illuminatmg and his solution of the difficult verse 
XU 12 sound and so simple that now one may wonder why 
no one ever thought of it before But the main purpose of 
the translation and of the other two books by the same author 
is to propound a theory of the composition of the GUa, 
according to which hardly any of it belongs to the primitive 
text and the contents consist mainly of tracts emanating 
from writers of different schools and foisted on to the original 
work The scheme is elaborate! with much ingenuity and 
avoids the obvious defects of the late Professor Garbc s 
dichotomy of the text but that the Gtla is a symposium of 
different and opposed views seems to me quite impossil It and 
to be based on a fundamental misunderstanding of Indian 
thought processes Some of the details are however viluabli 
and it IS reasonable to hold that the author has m several 
cases hit the mark in stigmatizing certain verses as glosses 
or interpolations while those who like the present reviewer 
can only go a small part of the way with him will benefit 
from working out their reasons for the rejection of his views 
621 A 473 A 565 X 566 B H JoHNSlON 
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Tbk Wiu> Tmbes in Indian Histoby By Dr B A 
8ai rroBE x 5| pp 163 + xv Lahore, 1935 
III tliM litth work the author professes to aim at giving a 
short hisf^ir) of "uch of the wild tnbes which, so far as avail' 
ahh itifnrniiition aliout them is concerned, have added to 
th< ntmatn of the country 

Hi dials more (lartxularK with the tnhes of Western and 
Southern India up to the end of the eighteenth century 
{ojmiKiKing with a short study of the attitude of Hindu 
Kulirs 111 till {last towards tht somewhat unruly dwellers in 
the forest trillts Dr Sahtorc proceeds to describe and 
illustriiti with «mu\ MvluiliU refirtnees to published works 
till Kiratas tin Saharas and the Bedars or Berads A 


tiuinl I r 1 f li ss im|s)rtutif tribes are grouped together m the 
<01)1 111 lull, < Impti r 

III Ins I rii f n ft ri iii i to \soka s attitude towards the wild 
tnhis till writir makis no imntion of the earher attitude 
will )i till gnat ini|>irur on lonvirsion publicly regretted 
"i an (.11(11 SOUK mtiristing ditiiils of how the rulers of 
'tjiiii iMir ngardid thiin To tlnsi latter rulers the 
liids I r Hi lirs iMusi inii proud niost unruly As recently 
as f rtv i ars m.,, si rn us {siliie iiieusiins had to be taken 
It til Ihlpiiim an 1 Dharwur districts agamst a rising of this 
tnlH It mai U remark.si that in tin s, districts the common 
orii if 11 ,shir IS still Birad and that the reference 
■l-'-sl.../hfs l.i«, ,,, im 4 in chapter IV, is a slip 
r \iitori s III, htt, r s<,ms to ha\e overlooked the 

mistiou th, Berad which is 

ot l(» u'<u.s( .luiiluani. in tricing the tribes habitat 

an r.T"”'’*'''' "" of Madras 

«• as II writ.r assirts on p 7(i idmtical with the Bhils 

noiiii,ml'r'l,"ll" ~iption beyond the 

r ,7 "" S-OW o„ p 7« „ 

ln.lil.,.„ '( I'l Tt"", ''“"“"•f" » « »en known 

2 k .Z "" P'lorffflcy Th. 
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on the grounds on which he makes this assertion, Valmiki 
would equally be a Bamoshi, and was probably neither The 
work contams much information of value , but it would have 
proved of wider mterest if more material had been collocated 
from published ethnological records of recent date Such as it 
18 , however, the work will prove of great use, by its amphtude 
of references to all students of the tribes of Southern and 
Western India who will be grateful to the author for his 
frmtful research 

A 491 RE Enthoven 


The YaziDis Past and Present By Isma'il Beo Chol 
Publications of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, American 
University of Beirut, Oriental Series, No 6 Edited by 
CosTi K ZuRAYK Beirut American Press, 1934 
Mr Zurayk has edited three Arabic texts dealing with the 
Yazidis The first and third are historical, the former, which 
18 the longest (72 pages), is the autobiography of Isma'il 
Beg Choi, a Yazidi Amir, who died in 1933 and throws light 
on contemporary history The third is the shortest text 
(ten pages) and deals with a few events of the 160 years of 
Yazidi history in Jabal Sinjar 

The second text (thirty six pages) deals with Yazidi doctrines 
and religious and social customs and, although repeating 
much that has already been written by European writers 
about the sect will be very useful to those interested in the 
Yazidis if only for the fact that the author himself belongs 
to that sect 

Apart from the historical value of these texts, they also 
offer some interest to the philologist The following are only 
a few of the words that offer interest and show to what an 
extent colloquial has been affected by other languages — 
p 6 , corruption for probably a 8)monym 


1936 
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fyf Ci '^ or " a woollen pad placed under the saddle ”; 

(jj/-) iJh for .jTx pasaport or laisser-passer. 
p. 13 Turkish = jy.>, French = Phaeton, 

p. 14 • aJLU, Italian -^famiglia. 
p. 17 : -hU, Italian = maneta. 
p. 23 : J5»J—iJ', French = cAemtn de /er. 
p, 25 : Italian - mciM, explained by the editor 

by another Italian word lable. 
p. 27 ; ((ucst-room or reception-room, 

p. 27 ; French visiting-card, 

p. 31 ; jj'j j, pi. of ^ jjj = revolver, 
p, 3.3 • jjti, Turkish = waistcoat, 
p, 41 : lyi, Italian - cappolio. Written also in Arabic 

p. 46 ■ for 

The wiitnm is «ell printed and annotated; there is an 
iiitixsliietiori m Arabic and a good index of names of persons. 

J. Hbyworth Dunnk. 


A.41J 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
14th May, 1936 

Professor Margoliouth, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., President, in 
the chair. 

The proceedings began with the reading and confirma¬ 
tion of the Minutes of the last Anniversary General 
Meeting of 9th May, 1935. 

In common with the remainder of the British Empire, we 
mourn the loss of our beloved Sovereign King George V, 
one of whose titles was “ Emperor of India On the occasion 
of the consequent Accession of H.M. King Edward VIII, the 
following addresses of condolence and loyalty to His Majesty 
and to The Queen Mary were approved at a General Meeting 
of the Society on 13th February, 1936, and forwarded to 
the Home Secretary on 13th March, 1936. 

“ The Humble Address of the President, Council, and Members 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty's loyal and devoted Subjects, the President, 
Council, and Members of the Royal Asiatic Society in Meeting 
assembled, solicit permission to tender to your Majesty and the 
Royal Family with our humble duty our heart-felt participation 
in the great personal and national grief caused by the lamented 
death of our late Sovereign Lord King George the Fifth. 

In addition to the sorrow which we share with the rest of his 
subjects we deplore the loss of our Society’s Patron, gratefully 
acknowledging the honour accorded us by his acceptance of that 
title, and the evidence which it furnished of his interest in and 
sympathy with the studies which we pursue and endeavour to 
f^her. 

To your gracious Majesty we solicit permission to tender the 
respectful expression of our loyalty and congratulation on 
yonr Majesty’s secession to the throne of your Ancestors. 

We gratefully remember the honour conferred upon our Society 
by your Majesty in delivering the iifaugural Address on. the 
occasion of our Centenary celebration, and therein communicating 
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to u.H tlif- impression* left by your travels in India ; and 
conwious of the deep interest felt by your Majesty in all that 
conrems your Eastern Dominions, we pray that your Majesty 
will lie Krai lously pleaseil to take this Society under that August 
I’alroriitgc which it has uninterruptedly enjoyed under your 
Majesty's Koyal Predecessors since the granting of our Charter 
m the year IHM. 

We desire humldy to assure your Majesty of our earnest wish 
and eoitiident hoj*' that your reign over a loyal Commonwealth 
of Nations may U- long, jirosjwrous, and glorious. 

• Jivrn under the Common Seal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
ol (In-ai Urilam and Irtdand this 12th day of March in the year 
of our Uvrd One thousand ume hundred and thirty-six. 


To her Most KTiellenl Majesty The Queen Mary. 

We, the President, Council, and Members of the Royal Asiatic 

S<siei \ ol (beat Rritam and Ireland in (ieneral Meeting assembled, 

sole It isTinissiiin to evpress our jirofouml sorrow at the great 
loss ahith tour Maje.siy, the Royal Family, and the British 
t oimoonaeaith of Nations ba\e sustained in the death of our 
IsdoMsl mid re\ered Socereigii W.l King George the Fifth, 
whose meinory will ever lx (henshed throughout the dominions 
ov cr w hi. h he ruled, aii.l in whom this So< icty, whose membership 
I. abmi ...,ually .lisided Ix'tween this country and the Indian 
hn.i-ire dei.lorcH its Patton The .><<« lety gratefully acknowledges 
voiir Mapsii s gra.ioiw Messag,. to the Nation and de.sire8 to 
*e ini ludnl .imoiig thos,. to whom it was addressed. 

(■ncri iind. r th. Coiiiiuon .S-al of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
<.reat ..„,1 h.lxnd , 1 ,„ jo,,, 

our Ix.rd ()»,. thousand lime hundred and tlnrty-six.” 

The follow mg rejdies were reteived .- 

" Home Oflico, 

IVhitehall. 

J!,r, March, 1936. 

1%.*;' oj,'.;''' f';,'""';r "" >''"« i-yi -xi 

ixpi .i, m™'*™ or th, 

. n the occasion of the lamented death of 
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His late Majesty King (Jeorge the Fifth and have received the 
King’s Commands to convey to you His Majesty s grateful thanks 
for the assurances of sympathy and devotion to which it gives 
expression 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant 

John Simon 

The President, 

The Royal Asiatic Society 


Home Office, 

Whitehall, 

17/* March, 1936 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to inform you that 
the Address of Condolence of the President, Council and Members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society on the death of His late Majesty 
King George the Fifth has been laid liefore Queen Mary whose 
grateful thanks I am to convey to you 
I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant 

R R Scott 

The President, 

The Royal Asiatic Socictj 


W e also regret to announce the loss by death of the under¬ 
mentioned Honorary Members and Members during the 


year — 

H M The King of Egypt 
Mr Justin C W 41varez 
Professor J H Breasted 
Professor J Charpentier 
Mr Sati K Ray Chaudhun 


Mr R P Dewhurst 
Mr R S Greenshields 
II Duca di Sermoneta 
Sir John P Thompson 
Mr A C Woolner 


Oriental Scholarship has suffered a grievous loss and the 
Council of the Society will mourn> the death of two of its 
trusted advisers 
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TTn* follow^ing Members have 

resigned:— 

l)r. U(»-n(lr»n*th Banerjee. 

Misb M. E. Middlcmore. 

Mr K Bonerift. 

Kcv Professor A. C. Monle. 

Mr*. H BoniTjee. 

Mr. H. H. V. Noone. 

Sir F de Kilippi. 

Mr. B N. Reu. 

Kttja of Hiodol. 

Mr. J. K. Rideout. 

Baron Hayaaln- 

Pandit P. L. Sharma. 

Mn !f Irwcll. 

Mr. A. Silcock. 

Mr. Botihan rSingli Ji. 

Dr. H. M. Wise. 

JWn Kirk[«tri( Ic 

Mr K W. Mi-ml 

Mr. 0. Yates. 

The f dl'iwiiijj Mi'tnfjcrs hav( 

.• taken up their election:— 

At Jfetuleni Members 

Ml** (j A»limi'(id Iliirtlotl. 

Mr ( Hall.T 

Miss M. L. Hambleton. 

.'I'l Km-Rnident Members 

Mr A S Aliva 

Miss Winifred Lamb, 

|)i riM'iiilniiiiith Hnnerji'c 

Professor G. H. Luce. 

Mr \ F ly Bfcdloii 

Mr. L A. Lyall. 

Mim Ndor 1)11 Mina Bi-|{uili 

Mr. A R. A. Memon. 

Ki'v Dr Mat til,IfUuk 

Mr A M Pathak. 

lUi l!r t'l l!i,m>rjri- 

K,>\ J Gibson Philip. 

Mr K IS,ml MnrriMiii 

Mr F. (' Rastogi. 

Mr Kamamitluin Clit'Kiur 

Mr G. Sarma. 

Mr I W ( lark 

l)r H. Sastri. 

Mr M K Uiiti 

Air Frank .Sell, 

Mr 1' .1 limlil 

Sill,- M. A. Renn. 

Mr S 11 lluiHforrl 

Mr A. G Shirreff. 

Huliili (iuralr It, V 

I>r Margaret Siiuth. 

Mr K It I!,.v.,-ll 

Air V. Shrivastava. 

M' S M Jaffar 

Mr R. Snndaravaradan. 

liai Itr 1( K .lalan 

Mr A Yellappa. 

Mr K 1, Jam 

Mr K M Jiii’li’kar 

Mivs B. 1). de Zocte. 

Tl),a..llo»mn ni*ml),.r jaincd and resigned during the year 

Mr L. Xei 

Mon Hayes. 
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As Library Associates 


Mr. G. Brackenbuty. 
Mr. M. S. CoUis 
Mr. Serajul Haque. 
Mrs. E. T. Hibbert. 


Mias V. Morrison-Beli. 
Mr. A. Upham Pope. 
Miss Chao Yneh Tseng. 
Mr. M. W. Wynne. 


As Student Associates 

Mr. K. J. Dover. Mrs. W. W. Stifler. 

Miss A. E. Lambton. 

As Resident Compounder 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid. 

As Non-Resident Compounders 

Mr. K. N. Singh. Rev. Canon Anderson Meaden. 

The President and Council have elected Professor H. E. 
Winlock of New York. Professor Georges Coedfes of Hanoi, 
Professor Wilhelm Geiger of Munich, and Professor A. J. 
Wensinck of Leiden, to take the places of Professor Breasted, 
Professor Finot, Professor Sylvain L6vi, and II Duca di 
Serraoncta as Honorary Members. Mirza Muhanunad Khan 
Qazvini was elected in place of Professor Ignazio Guidi at the 
end of last year. 

Under the terms of Rule 25a, 28 persons ceased to be 
Members of the Society owing to the non-pa 3 Tnent of their 
annual subscription. Last year the number was 55. 

The total number of Members is 764, being a decrease 
of 8. The number of subscribing libraries is 238, or 17 
less than in 1934. In cases where resignations have occurred, 
the reason given is invariably that expenses must be cut down 
because of the uncertainty of the general outlook, and is often 
accompanied by a generous tribute to the efficiency and 
competence of the Society’s activities. 

The number of Library Associates under Rule 16a has 
increased since 1934 from 6 to 22, and Student Associates 
from 1 to 4, thanks to the efforts of Professor Yetts and 
Mr. Sidney Smith, who have brought the Society’s Library 
to the notice of their students. s 
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Everj «*frort has betn made to reduce expenditure, and it 
has also Istn found nccessar} to continue for the present the 
mluction of lh( siz* of the JmmiaJ to 800 pages 

At th» same time the mattir >'iihiiiitted for publication 
continues to \h of a high ordir lioth in quantity and quality 
A w( l( onii sign nfi tu oiirag* im nt is th< fa< t that more Onental 
Stholars from h iirop* and \m riiu have souglit membership 
dunng th< \<ar 

The allowarm for binding liooks in the Library has again 
b«n liiiutwl as in I‘(t4 to fhosi whuh iiftdfd it and those 
loarud to forngn I nivirsitv 1 ibrariis Smilarlv new piir- 
I bases havi lH>«nlumt<d th ugh th« Librarv is bvdlv m neid 
of BKsistiuKe m tsilh of this* d( partmi nt'> V sinall allotment 
offn«<lsforaidtoth( Ithrarian has hoaivir Ikui neiissitated, 
as th* niiinlKr of stholars using th* nading room is stdidily 
iiuttttsmg ivii'l III* work of k**pmg thtm suppliid is growing 
lieavnr Hk nuinlNr of additions (oth* Librarv now amounts 
tosoin* PKiiivtar Tin numb* r of visits to t hi Iilirirv pud 
hj stuiliiits has ris* n t< 'M*i from 7 to in I'ttl and a previous 
avtritgi (f aUmt '’SIO flu mimbir of liooks 1* nt out was 

M<i as ii|.iiinsl 111 t till ir 1* f r In iildition to the above 

M w«ri hut t* iitbliitisl intlull*rs tlmnigli tlu National 
(* ntrul Libran an I t 7 w* n lx rrowul b\ our M* mbi rs from 
aflilirtttsl h! runts t hr* ugh tint librarv showing i small 
imreas* I n til* prtvious viar 

Two nmnusiripts wire ii n to i.niversitii s for the use of 
»eh. I«rs on* to 111 rlin ami < 111 * to Itinuingiium Both have 
lieen ritiini*’>l 

I’hofost It lopns of thill Mvs 
stu.hnts abnmd t*. ( iliiitti I niv.rsitv Librarv to Liiun 
grail for the I s(< mi issum for thi kdvawimmt of 
Stirulisls and to loki*. Imv.rsitv During tin month of 
Mav l’rof*s.sor Vsutn , f foki > I mvinitv was mtroiliued by 
a t tumi illor to th* I ibrarv Hi disirtsl to set some Malay 
MSts , and as a n suit ..f his t xamimrlion hi rtquesttHl that a 
ri«Tm.luiHon init.ht la stm to him for use at the Lniversity 
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Mutual exchange of Journals with other Societies, 
Universities or Institutions at their request has been 
authorized by the Council in ele^en instances during the 
year In addition the exchange with the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR has been revived the 
pubhcation of the Btbltolheca Buddhica having now been 
renewed by the Academy 

Lectures —In order to participate in the celebrations of the 
800th anniversary of the birth of the Jewish physician jurist 
and philosopher Moses Maimonides the Society obtained the 
services of two experts Dr A S Yahuda and Dr M Gaster 
who dehvered lectures dealing with his career and achieve 
ments For the latter it secured the co operation of the 
Society for Biblical Studv represented by the Rev Canon 
W Emery Barnes who took the chair For the former the 
Society was honoured by the Chairmanship of the Egyptian 
Minister Hasan Sabri Bey who addressed the meeting in 
English and Arabic 

The undermentioned lectures were also given before the 
Society during the past Session almost all were illustrated 
by lantern slides 

Finno Ugrian Philology by Mr 4Ian S C Ross 
The Joseph Narrative in the Light of the Egyptian 
Alonumeiits by Dr A S lahuda 

Buddhist Sculpture in Siam by Mr Reginald le May 
Bull M orship in 4nuent Egypt by Mr H W Fairman 
Some Coins of the Mauryas and Sungas by Dr K P 
Javaswal 

A new ly explored Route of Ancient Cultural Expansion 
bv Dr H G Quaritch M ales 

In Search of Stone Age Man in the Near Fast by Miss 
Dorothy Garrod 

Indian Philosophical Mentality by Professor S N 
Dasgupta 

Moses Maimonides the Philosojier and the Physician 
by Dr A S Yahuda 
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RECEIPTS 

£ i d 

*7 3ltT l^crniiCB, 1934 

On («n»vie Omni fw printing csUlngne 2SO 0 0 

On Cumpountl hubwripiiuni Arrount 471 13 3 


£«* Omt rx[imilc<l on Gmenl Acrount 
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I hare examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the Books 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments therein 
described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true and correot. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

( R. E. ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council, 
tersigned BURN, Auditor for the Society. 
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“ The recently found Gospel Fragments,” by Dr. H. Idris 
BeU. 

“Further Discoveries at Jericho,” by Professor John 
Oaratang. 

“ Maimookles and bis Works,” by Dr. M. Gaster. 

“ Tlie Art of the Chinese Painter,” by Miss Helen Femald. 
“ The Tciiiplea of Y’unnan,” by Madame Gabrielle Vassal. 
The new Universities Prize Essay Competition, founded by 
the nenerosity of certain Kuling Chiefs and Gentlemen of 
Southern ln<ha, has proved more attractive than the Public 
ScIksiI Prize Essay Competition which it has superseded. The 
fifth competition was held during the year. For 1935 the 
Buhjei-t I hosen by the committee of examiners appointed by 
your Council was “ The Cnu.scs of the Decay of the Mogul 
Empire ”, and tlie prize of £20 and a Diploma was awarded to 
Mr. Evan (ilymlwr Jones of llristol University. The subject 
for the next essay is *' The Portuguese in India 
Tlie publieations of the Society for the year 1935, in 
Bildition to the Journal, consist of the following :— 

Oriental Translation Fund - 

32. Thomas, F. W. Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents 
from Vkinesp Turkestan, vol. i (vol. ii in the Press). 

33 Orienmn, Sir 0. Purusa ParUsd, or the Test of a Man. 
Prize Publication Fund— 

M. Lichtenstadter, I. H'otncn in the Aiydm at-Arab. 

Forlong Fmul - 

H Davp, T. N. .1 Study of the Gujarati Language in the 
Sixteenth Century. V S. 

As was foreshadowed m the Annual Report last May, a 
fresh trust is in course of being founded through the 
munitieenco of Dr. Bimala C. Law of Calcutta to facilitate 
the publication of Monographs on Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Anciant Indian History hnd Geography up to the end of the 
tBirteenth century a.d. If is to be entitled “ The Dr. B.C. Law 
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Trust Series Further infonoation vrill be given when the 
matter is completed and the necessary regulations framed. 

The preparation of the Library Catalogue progresses slowly. 
The thanks of the Society are due to the Members of Council 
who are so kindly giving of their valuable time to the correc¬ 
tion of the proofs; namely, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Randle, and 
Dr. Barnett. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to Mr. G. A. Yates 
for his skilful assistance to the Editor of the Journal. 

The Society is greatly indebted also to Mr. and Madame 
Shelley Wang for their kindly S 3 mipathy with our needs in 
connection with the Chinese Library, including the completion 
and correction of the catalogue of the Chinese books and MSS. 
and the card index so as to facilitate the correct printing of 
the list in due course. 

By Rules 28-38 of the Society, certain annual changes occur 
automatically in the constitution of the members of your 
Council. Dr. A. M. Blackman on his appointment to the 
Liverpool Professorship of Egyptology resigned his member¬ 
ship of Council, Professor Moule also resigned, and Sir John 
Thompson and Mr. Dewhurst have died. Mr. C. J. Qadd, 
Professor Yetts, Sir John Marshall, and Dr. E. Hamilton 
Johnston were respectively appointed by the Council under 
Rule 28 to fill these vacancies for the remainder of the year. 
The Council now recommends the re-election of the same 
gentlemen to the Council. One Member of Council, Dr. H. W. 
Bailey, also retires by rotation, and he being ineligible for 
re-election, your Council recommends that the vacancy be 
filled by Lieut.-Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer, whose works in con¬ 
nection with the little known languages of the Indian frontier 
are so authoritative. The three Honorary Ofiicers, who have 
BO truly earned the gratitude of the Society for their devoted 
services, Mr. Ellis as Honorary Librarian, Mr. Oldham as 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Perowne as Honorary Treasurer, 
retire under Rule 31, but being eligible are recommended by 
your Council for re-election to their respective offices. ^ 
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The annual accounts of the Society have been professionally 
audiW as usual, and certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and (■«). The accounts were then examined, according to our 
rules. Iiy a l>oard of auditors, appointed last year at the 
Anniversary (General Meeting on Dth May. The board consists 
of Sir Nichola.s Waterhouse and two members of the Society, 
Mr. Enthovcn representing the Council and Sir Richard Burn 
represi'iiting the Memlx'rs. The .4udit Meeting was held on 
.TNt March, and the auditors reported as follows 

The accounts are in their usual form, and as usual have 
U'cn excellently maintainiHl; and the professional auditor 
has furniHiii>d u.s with all the needful explanations. We find 
that the net n-sult is a certain deterioration in the Society’s 
financial jKjsitiori As revealed by the statement of receipts 
and fwyriientH this is expressed as a reduction of a balance of 
iHl in*. 7d to a sum of £1'2 4.V. 7d. But we would remark that, 
to arrive at this result, an addition of some hundred pounds 
III coinjsHinded subscriptions to the fore-existing total under 
tins head has been included in annual receipts. The Auditor 
agrees that, to give a fair account of the position, this should 
Is- taken into consideration. We find, therefore, that the 
jKisition has deteriorated to the extemt of some £200. (Signed) 
K K. Knflioven and Hichard Burn, Slat March, 1936.” 

I ndiT Kule 81 the professional Auditors, Messrs. Price, 
\\ iiterhoiisc and Co , retire, but being eligible offer themselves 
for re ehs’tioii .V riTimimeudatum as to the election of the_ 
Auditors for the iMisuiiig s«‘s.sion will be submitted to you at 
tlie \rini\ersjirv Meeting on 14th May. 

The gratc'ful thanks of the Society are due to our Honorary' 
■Sob, Itor, Mr 1) H Bramall. of Messrs. T. L. Wilson and Co., 
for so kindlv hM)k!ng after our legal affairs during the year. 

I«o He.sideiit Members have obtained permission under 
the new Itule IS/i for a reduction of subscription from £3 3s. 

to £2 2*. 

Uuring the first fortmght of January each year a “ School- 
4>oy» ttan Kxhihition is held at the Imperial'^Institute. 
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Late in December the Society was mvited to send any eidiibits 
which ni4;ht interest schoolboys and their friends in Oriental 
leseaich. The time available for preparation being very 
s hort, only a few exhibits could be collected. They were chosen 
w represent Writing and Printing from most ancient times. 
A large number of boys were interested in the Society’s stall, 
and the Organizing Director expressed his thanks for the 
exhibit and sent an invitation to the Society to be represented 
again in January, 1937. He has asked for a display to represent 
“ Oriental Research as the Result of Exploration ”. The 
Council has accepted the invitation. 

The President then called upon the Hon. Treasurer for his 
annual statement of accounts. 

The Treasurer: Mr. President, Ladies, and Oentlemen, 
Two years ago when giving my Report on your Society's 
accounts I was living on Faith, l^ast year, my Faith not having 
lessened the mountain of leeway we had to make up, I reUed 
on Hope, but Hope told a flattering tale, and as a result 
I fear that this year I may be reduced to living on the Charity 
of the members. 

Let us see how the position stands. 

The actual total receipts for 1936 are £2,779 16s. id. 
{excluding balance brought forward) while the total payments 
are £2,873 16s. 6d. Out of our receipts, however, £101 2s., 
received in respect of compounded subscriptions, has to be 
credited to capital, thus leaving as available income 
£2,678 13s. id. only, and our expenditure exceeds this by 
£196 3s. 2d. 

As compared with the previous year it is true that the 
available income shows a slight improvement, but amounting 
to £17 Is. 2d. only, and this includes the £105 restored grant 
from the India Office. 

On the other hand our ordinary subscriptions including 
students are some £41 17s. more than the previous year, and 
our rents £26 more ; but the items under the Journal Account 
are, I regret to say, no less than £91 10s. 2d. down; a serious 
Jtn.T 1836. - 36 
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fi»n, a* the receipts for the three previous years were 
£623 6». lid. (1934), £511 1*. (1933), and £627 2s. 7d. (1932). 
The additional copies sold have faUen to an almost negligible 
amount as compared with some years back. We have not 
sold a set of our proceedings for some years now. There may 
be some special reason for this which we have not yet been 
able to discover. 

For the rest, I need not take up your time by going into 
the other items beyond asking you to note that at the beginning 
of last year wo had over-expended during the two previous 
years on general account £639 16s. 8d., while this year that 
sum has increased to £834 19s. lOd., that sum being made up 
of our excess expenditure of £195 3s. 2d. over available income, 
as I have already mentioned. The Auditors’ Report which 
is set out in the (’-ouncil’s Report refers to this. 

As to the payments 1 am glad to say that the £2,873 16s. 6d., 
which ajipars as the total payments on the accounts before 
you, 18 £318 8s, 2d. less than the total of £3,192 4s. 8rf. expended 
in the previous year, which included a very heavy account 
for unexpr.'ctcd repairs £1.35 I5s. 6d. has been saved by our 
Ixung compelled to reduce the size of the Journal from 900 
to 800 |)uges (as a teniiiorary measure only we hope) as you 
will have noted from the Report, while £25 7s. 7d. has also 
l>een .W\ed by a very unwilling cut in the library expenditure. 
Tlie only other item on the payment side to which I need 
refer is the increase of some £36 for rates under the house- 
a.-count. There has lu>en a considerable increase here, owing 
to a n.-w urrangement come to with one of our tenants, 
referred to in last year’s accounts. 

It IS, I think, incumbent upon me to say a few words as 
to the Journal and bibrar}-. in addition to what has been 
stated in the Hejsirt. 

We liave nUuiyx rerognizeil that the Journal and Library 
are the |,fe bl.siii of the Society, and they have always had 
our hi^t consideration, as you will see if you refer to the 
expudifur,. made m rec-eiit years and the comments made 
on the subject at the annual meetings. 
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But duting the last two or three years, smoe the world 
crisis in fact, although we tried to keep up our expenditure 
on these two important items, our income suffered so severely 
and our over-expenditure was growing at such an alarming 
rate, that we were compelled to call a temporary halt. It 
is clear that with an over-expenditure of £835, at the present 
time, and with a comparatively small sum of capital on which 
to fall back, our first duty must be, and is, to keep the Society 
is a proper working condition as a going concern; and if 
you realize (as you will do on studying the accounts) that 
of our present income (now approximately a bare £2,800 
per annum), £800 is appropriated to the Journal, another 
£800 approximately to the House Account, and another £800 
to the necessary salaries and wages, leaving only some £400 
for all the other general upkeep of the Society, including 
repairs, library expenditure, and all the other incidental 
expenses natural to an Institution such as ours, you will 
surely appreciate that there is no room at present for any 
increase such as we should wish to make in once again expand¬ 
ing the Journal and feeding the Library with a more generous 
hand. I stress this point because some of our members would 
like a more liberal grant to be made to the Library as well 
as to the Journal on the ground that it would induce a better 
membership. My reply is simply that I tried it through the 
crisis in that very thought and belief. But alas! the fact 
remains that at the end of 1935 our accounts showed an 
over-expenditure of £835, which must be recouped before 
we can get back to our old position. We are not justified in 
continuing our over-expenditure indefim’tely, and our annual 
payments are now reduced to a minimum. 

The real remedy is to bring our membership up again. 
It has been falling steadily for several years past. I have gone 
back to the year 1929, when we received for Resident and 
non-Resident members £1,298, since when there has been 
a continuous shrinking till the end of 1934 when the subscrip¬ 
tions were £1,003 7s. only, while in 1935 there was a recovery 
to £1,036. It is true that some of this falling off is due to 
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th« Uct tliat many members have compounded, but, as the 
aoooonta before you show, no less than £471 13s. 3d. of the 
««m« 10 received are capital moneys to be accounted for and 
recouped out of income as soon as income is available for 
the purpose. 

We hope that the eflforte of our local Bepresentatives 
recently (and to be), established as well as our Library and 
Student Associates may bring forth fruit in due season. The 
reading room, as you have heard in the Report, is increasingly 
used and a certain amount of expenditure is clearly necessary 
as thit evidently supplies a felt want. 

As reganls the prospects for the current year I may say 
that wr have recently let the last of our available rooms at 
£45 p‘r annum so that all our rooms arc now let. Our income 
is ('oming m slowly but we hope it may at least equal last 
years though at present it does not look much as if we 
shall increase it, unless our Members will aid our efforts in 
that direction, Vihich we earnestly ask them to do. This is 
a remiiuler of which I seem to have made a hardy annual, 
but a necessary one. 

As to the sjawml and Trust funds account-s, you will notice 
that they arc all in a flourishing condition though most of 
the l.alanres there mentioned are earmarked for publications 
shortly exported 

The I.,<'n.«<ohold redemption fund to which I called attention 
last year i*' slowly and automatically increasing. 

As to the Forlongfimd, you will note that its Administrators, 
the SOS. are full of activity and utilize its income in a 
var.etv of usi'ful ways which have been approved by your 
Society's Conned and are within the terms of the trust deed. 

I will add my usual grateful thanks to Mrs. Davis, our 
AasisUnt Secretary, for all her kind and wilUng help givL to 
the exacting Treasurer dunng the past vear ; and my thanks 
to you, Udies and Gentlemen, for listening to me so patiently. 
^ Mr hiithoven, m proposing the adoption of the Report, 
referred to the fact that, though by precedent a speech was 
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not leqniied &om him, tiieie was one comment on the Report 
(hat mnst already be in the minds of many of those present, 
after hearing the Hon. Treasurer’s remarks. It seemed that 
the distinguished scholars who formed the Council of the 
Society shared a little weakness with most of the Great 
Powers, and not a few private individuals, at the present day, 
namely, a difficulty in reconciling income and expenditure. He 
would therefore appeal to all members to do what they could 
to secure recruits for membership in order that the valuable 
work of the Society should not be unduly restricted owing 
to want of the necessary ftmds. 

Sir R. 0. Winstedt: Gentlemen, I rise to second the 
resolution. Of recent years the Society has suffered from the 
consequences of the world slump, but careful economy has 
kept in order its house, or, should I say, the old banyan tree. 
And in spite of difficulties, it has continued to deserve the 
success it has so long enjoyed. As one who has recently come 
from the out-field, may I venture the opinion that one of the 
most valuable functions of this present Society is to set an 
example and a standard for the many young branches that 
flourish beneath its dignified shade and protection ? 

Perhaps this is no place to make suggestions for the conduct 
of our Journal. But, if I may be allowed to say so, I think 
economy in space might be effected by printing reviews of 
books and accounts of meetings and addresses in a smaller 
type, thus leaving more room for original articles.* 

The Report was then adopted, and the recommendations 
for the re-election of officers, the filling of vacancies on the 
Council, and the appointment of Auditors were accepted. 

The Chairman : Our Annual Meeting this year is still 
overshadowed by the loss of our Patron, King George V. 
In the Report submitted to you we have put on record 
the gracious replies received to the letters of condolence 
which the Council authorized to be addressed to Their 

i The ^loaDoii hu appe^ted an Editorial Committoe to deal with Uiis 
matter. 
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lUjestiM. We hope that at next year’s meeting we may be 
able t« announce that our right to call ourselves a Royal 
Socu'ty has Wn renewed through our being honoured by 
the patronage of King Edward VIII. 

The HejKJrt further records the losses of membership which 
the 8<K'iety has sustained during the year. First we must 
deplore the loss of our Extraordinary Foreign Member, 
Hu Majesty King Fuad of Egypt. Long before his accession 
to the tlirone he took a deep interest m the establishment 
of the Iniv'ersity of Cairo and throughout his reign encouraged 
the advance of leaniiiig The Council has just approved a 
iiKswagi' of (ondoience to las heir and successor with good 
v»islies for u long, prosperous, and glorious reign. 

Like oiljer analogous .mxieties, we endeavour to show our 
apprcdatuiii <.f foreign merit by offering honorary member- 
slap to a liiiiiteil nuinlier of persons of other nationalities, 
who have readertsl exceptional .service to the studies which we 
pursue The list before y<iu coiitams the names of two whom 
liiinug liie \(>,ir we liave lost by death • Professor Breasted, 
of the I uiversitv of Cliieago, a famous Egyptologist, of whose 
work our number for .lamiary of this year contains an 
Blipris latise luiount from the i>en of Mr, Dawson. The other 
w l,as)Ui' (jietaui, Duke of Sernioneta, author of an exhaustive 
and uioniiiiienlMl fh^iorif of hlum, planned indeed on too 
great ,i SI .lie til be lompleted lu a Miigle hfetinie, yet the 
K'Ug row of stately Mihinies which ho lived to publish has , 
profouudlv affeeted all .subsequent studv of the periods with ' 
which thev deal 


In trvius to supply amh vacancies the Society looks out 
or jwrsous of the same nationality and workers in the same 
i a as till dis easisl This is somewhat like a case of serving 
two masters, and ,t ,s not always possible to satisfy both 
these re,,uireiiient.s. 1„ that of Professor Breasted we have 
>«'ii ortiinate m finding a .successor whti is both a citizen of 
the LmtisI States and an E^-ptologist, Professor Winloch, 
- <‘w \ ork. But the place occupied by the late PrincI Caetani 
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has been offered to, and accepted, by Professor Wensinck, 
of Leiden, Holland, also the author of a monumental vork, 
which will assuredly be what Thucydides calls a possession 
for ever. This is his great Ck>ncordance of Islamic Tradition, 
of which the fasciculi are eagerly awaited. Considering how 
proud the inhabitants of Islamic countries are of this study and 
the enthusiasm with which they have from a very early 
period pursued it, it is rather surprising that it has fallen 
to a European to furnish this important aid to it. 

I feel that I may also say a few words about one other 
scholar whose name appears in this list. Mr. R. P. Dewhurst 
did good service to the Society both as a Councillor and a 
reviewer of books. He was for a long series of years on the 
staff of Oxford University, which was able to profit by his 
exceptionally varied attainments in other subjects besides 
those which he officially taught, Hindi and Urdu. You are 
likely to have read in The Times tributes from various friends 
to his linguistic knowledge, and his remarkable gifts as a 
teacher. 

We gratefully acknowledge the help which we have received 
from their Excellencies the Ministers of Oriental States in 
taking our part in the celebrations of famous men who have 
attained the rank of national heroes in literary fields. Great 
assistance was given us in the previous year by the Iranian 
Minister in the Firdausi celebrations; and the Egyptian 
Minister very kindly occupied the Chair at the first of the Lec¬ 
tures devoted to the career of the great Israelite Maimonides, 
There was, and may still be, a prospect of our collaborating 
with the representatives of Arabic speaking countries in 
paying a tribute to the memory of the great Syrian poet, 
Mutanabbi, a household word in those countries, but little 
known in others, he having had no Fitzgerald to interpret him. 

A fact which is worthy of attention is a recent development 
of the institution known by its German name Festschrift, 
which is not quite easy to explain. Previously the age which 
qualifiedT for a Festschrift was seventy; Count Landbesg, 
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believing that he had only forfated the honour by not being 
• profeMor, gave himself one on his seventieth birthday. 
Bat in three recent cases the qualifying age has been reduced 
to sixty. One can but guess that the actuaries have certified 
some serious diminution in profrasorial longevity. Possibly 
that u because they form the hardest worked class in the 
oominunity. whose general average of longevity is known to 
have been mcrcasing. Whether these conjectures be felicitous 
or not, the Society has had great pleasure in adding its 
signature to addresses sent on these occasions to Professors 
Kahle, Littmann, and Rhodokanakis, and has been gratified 
by the award to the last of these, who for many years has 
been one of its Honorary Members, of the first Medal conferred 
by the Lidzbarski Trustees on an Orientalist of conspicuous 
ment. Lidibarski’s activities having been largely concerned 
with iiemitio Epigraphy, the choice would certainly have 
bad his approval. 

It will be seen from the varied character of the Lecture list 
that we endeavour to deal fairly with the very numerous 
dojiartineuts of study which come within the range of an 
Asiatic Society, ami we owe much gratitude to those who 
have accepted uur invitations to imtiate our audiences into 
the results of their researches or explorations. Although the 
area tovereii by the Central Asian Society’s Journal is in the 
mam (|uit« different from ours, and calculated to interest 
a far larger public, we have been able on several occasions, 
to share a livturc with that Society and hope that this friendly 
c«-ojH‘ratH)ii may coutmue. On the other hand to the 
coiiiplaint which sometimes reaches us, that our Journal is 
too rigidly technical for the ordinary reader we have hitherto 
turned a deaf ear. W e should indeed welcome a larger member- 
•hip ; but we arc unwilling jmrpter vitam vivendi j>erdere 
causM, and it is as much our duty to be technical and in the 
interest of earnest students, as it is the duty and the practice 
of journals which are octrupied with mathematics, astronomy, 
bt chemistry. 
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The teermte to our Council whose names are menticmed 
in the Report represent a great accession of strength, and 
tile Society is grateful to them all for accepting nomination. 
Of these Professor Yetts is a veteran Councillor, and the 
Society owes much to his energy and initiative. The retire¬ 
ment, which our Rules necessitate, of Dr. Bailey, will perhaps, 
though unwelcome to us, be welcome to him in starting on 
the important post to which he has recently been elected, 
the Professorship of Sanskrit at Cambridge. One of his 
predecessors, E. B. Cowell, was the first recipient of our 
Triennial Gold Medal. I take this opportunity of offering 
Professor Bailey the Society’s congratulations and good 
wishes. 

I understand that the maximum of stability is given by 
three supports and such we possess in our three Honorary 
Officers, Messrs. Oldham, Perowne, and Ellis, of whose 
wisdom, energy, and helpfulness I cannot speak too highly. 
I might say the same of the Director, whom, however, I prefer 
to think of as an alter ego. The absence of our Secretary is 
due to his having been called to Australia on a short visit to 
a relation whom he had not seen for many years; but this 
occasion should not pass without some reference to his 
services and our appreciation of them. Our Assistant Secretary 
has for the time taken his place, and we are grateful for 
her willingness and efficiency. Nor should we omit to pay 
some tribute to our Assistant Librarian, whose work is 
increasingly arduous owing to the compilation and printing 
of the Catalogue and to the growing popularity of the Library. 

Although the speechifying on this occasion is not, as at 
public dinners, diluted with other forms of refreshment, 
I think I may conclude with the words which furnish the 
theme for a final toast at some such gatherings, stet fortuna 
domus. We are conscious that we have shared in the depression 
which has affected our fellow workers in many countries, 
but one of my correspondents seemeR to me unduly pessimistic 
when he described our Society as moribund, and our cautidhs 
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Uoooraiy Treasurer has found our prospects somewhat 
brighter in the present year than in the preceding. It will, 
I think, i)e found that we have welcomed and will always 
welcome suggestions for the improvement of our activities, 
the remedying of defects, and the introduction of new ideas. 
And by adopting such of thesp as seem at all likely to compass 
these purposes wc hope that the Society in the future may 
be graced by association with names as illustrious as those 
which hove gracwl it in the past 


Notices 

On account of the summer vacation it would be greatly 
apprecitttecl if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the montln of August and September. Books sent to 
India by \'.P 1’. (Value Payable Post) may not be sent at 
Boole Post Kates on account of the Customs Regulations, 
Consequently it is cheaper in most cases when speed is 
imperative, to .send payment in advance. 


Lantern Slides of Attyriological and Babylonian 
Subjecti 

Pinches Bequest 

The late Dr. T. G. Pinches, a Member of the Society for 
upwards of iiftv years, left directions that a collection of 
hw .tssynologind aiul Babylonian Lantern Slides should be' 
held in trust (>y tj.e Royal .\siatic Society for the use of 
Students. 


Dr. Pmrhe.s iH-queathed them m the hope that they may 
promote an l„te^^,t m nuch subjects among Students in this 
coimtiy-. The Society has accepted the trust and will hold 
the ahdes available for the use of bona fide Students, Lecturers, 
or h^lucational Instituuons, such as the Victoria Institute. 

bf Profeasor S. H Langdon. Requests from Orientalists 
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shoTild be sent to the Secretaiy with necessary references for 
the consideration of the Ck>ancil. 

Dr. Pinches also left nine simple Babylonian Seals, together 
with the copy, transcription, and translation of each, prepared 
by himself, for the same purpose. These are available for loan 
under the same conditions as the slides. 


Members and subscribing Libraries are reminded that by 
Rule 24 the annual subscriptions for the coming year are due 
on Ist January, without application from the Society. A 
great saving would be effected if all members would kindly 
comply with this rule. 


Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series 

As we go to press, a letter has been received from 
Dr. Bimala Cliurn Law, conveying his approval of the draft 
Trust Deed prepared by our Solicitors to give effect to the 
intentions of the Trust, and of the draft Ru1p.s and Regulations 
governing the submiasion of literary contributions on the 
subjects specified in the Deed. Steps will now be taken 
without avoidable delay to have these documents formally 
approved by the Society, when the Rules and Regulations 
will be published in the Journal for the information of 
intending contributors. 
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4da Onentdta. Vol. xiv. Pars. iv. 1936. 

Bailey H W. An itinerary m BUiotanese Saka. 

gtiitterhcim, W, F. A Malay sha’it in Old-Sumatran characters 
of A I) 1380 

Jfirgenicn, H Linguistic remarks on the Verb m N6wan. 

Chnstensen, A. La pnncesae sur la fevulle de myrte et la pnncesse 
iur le pois 

Al-Andaliu Vol iv. Fasc. i. 1936. 

Oomei, F. G PoWmica rdigiosa cntre Ibn Hazm e Ibn 
al-Nagrila 

Ldvi-Provcn^al Ijcs Mdmoires ” de ‘Abd Allah, dernier roi 
ilride de Grenade 

Nylcl, A R Nucvob datos sobre el “ Kitab al-Zahra ”. 

CVoiuca arqueologica de la Espana musulmana IV. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 66, No. 1, 
March, 1936 


Matthews, C U A Muslim Iconoclast (Ibn Taymiyyeh) on the 
“ Merits ” of Jerusalem and Palcstme. 

Speia r, F A .Studies m Semitic Formatives. 

Gates, J Model Em[ierors of the Golden Age in Chinese Lore. 


Arthw Ortenlalnt Vol viii. No. 1, May, 1936. 

Ilrorny, R Uno st«‘le (hittite) hidroglyphique de Kais^n. 
Kramer, 8 N 

Dragunov, A u; . K I-:-- .'•I'i.il.i- 

Sti'in, 0. Arthar.---,. i i II. .li.'j. v ( .-i-. ||. 

I/iza, F lies jiarticijies indtxlmables dans la langue ancienne 

egyptienne 

Journal of tlte dsiolie Society of Bengal. Vol. i, No 3, 1935 
(Issued April, 1936) 

Aiyangar, S K The Kalabhra Interregnum : what it means 
in South Indian History ^ 

CTiatto|)odhiai, K P Historv of Indian Social Organization. 

-The Cadak Festival in Bengal 

Chakravarti, C The cult of Kalarkarudra (CatJakapuja). 
berutal Past and Present Vol. li, Park i. Serial No. 101. 

• Jatuaiy-March, 1936. 

tarkar, J. Some Frenchmen in India. 
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Bollock, H. Some Soldien of Fortune. 

Datta, E. The Santhal Insorrection of 1855-6 (Fart ii). 

Hobb^ H. Clive’s Quaiiel with the Dutch in 1759. 

Bydragen Tot de Tool-, Land- on Volhenkunde van Nedaf^ndxih- 
Indie. Deel.94. 1936. 

Gonda, J. Agastyaparwa. Vertaling. 

The Joumai of the Bihar and Orista Beaearch Society, Vol. xxii, 
Part i, March, 1936. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. Dantapora and Paluru in Northern flanjam. 
Basu, K. K. An Approach to the Sirat-i-Firor Shahi. 

Vol. rxi. Part iv, 1935. 

Roy. S. C. Report of Anthropological Work in 1934-6. 

-Ethnographical Investigation in Official Records. 

BoUtim do Inetituto Vasco da Gama. No. 29. 1936. 

Boxer, C. R. 0 p-ano da reconquista da provincia do Norte. 
Qomes, J. B. Instituto Vasco da Gama. (4a parte.) 

The British Museum Quarterly. Vol. x. No. 3, 1936> 
Schofield, B. Letters of Lord Clive. 

The Joumai of the Burma Beaearch Society. 

Vol. xxvi. Part i, April, 1936. 

Hall, D. G. E. Studies in Dutch Relations with Arakan. 

Pe Maimg Tin. Buddhism in the Inscriptions of Pagan. 

The Calcutta Beview. Vol. 59, No. 1, April, 1936. 
Aurobindo, S. The Greatness of Indian Literature. 

Eamidullah, M. Towards an Indian Lingua Franca. 

The Joumai of Egyptian Archaeology. Vol. xxi, Part ii, December, 
1935. 

Pendlebury, J. D. 8. Preliminary Report of the Excavations at 
Tell El-’Amamah, 1934-5. 

Gardiner, A. H. A Lawsuit arising from the Purchase of Two 
Slaves. 

Wainwright, G. A. Some Celestial Associations of Min. 

Faulkner, R. 0. The Verb ’I “ To Say ” and its Developments. 
Skeat, T. C., and Wegener, E. P. A Trial before the Prefect of 
Egypt Appius Sabinus, c. a.d. 250. 

Egyptian Belgian. Vol. iv. No. I, January, 1936> 
Ofinther, R. Das Ichneumon in der dgyptischen Religion nnd 
Eunst. 

Kankoff, A. The Funerary Papyrus of Tent-Amon. 
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Spigrapkia Indioa. Vol. xxii, Part iii, July, 1933. 
Bbandarkar, 1). R. Jethwai Plates of the Rashtrakuta Queen 
Bilamahsdevi; Sska-Samvat 708. 

Bauerji, R. D. The Bayana Inscnption of Chittralekha: 
V8. 1012. 

Sohrabmanys AiVer, K. V. Draksharania Inscription of 
Kuiluttunga i. 


FM-Lore. Vol. slvii. March, 1936. 

Bajues, H 0. On the Psycboloj^ical Origins of Divine Kmgahip. 

The Geographwtil Journal Vol. Ixxxvn, No. 5. May, 1936. 
llein,, A. The Glaciation and Sohfluction of Minya Gongkar. 


Journal of Indtan HuUrrif Vol. xiv. Part 3, Serial No. 42, 
D«"oemI>er, 1935. 

Oovind I’ai, It. Chronology of Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushanas. 
The Indmn llutorxcal Quarterly. Vol. xii. No. 1, March, 1936. 
Keith, .4 H Pre-l'anonieiil lluddhism. 

Shamw, S U. Riligious Policy of Shah Jahati. 

Ihiul, P L Soiith-Kiistern IWngal m Ancient Timo.s. 

Satkar, U. K The Maratha Politn-ul Ideas of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

(/•M, H Alexander and Alexandria in Indian Literature. 


Journal J/olayan Hranch Royal Aeuitir Society Vol. 

January, IWi. 

Tho Siege and Capture of Malacca, 1640-41, 
Portuguese.) 


xiv, Part 1, 
(From the 


Man m !ml,a Vol xv, No 4. October-Dccember, 1935. 

^astea of West - 

Munn L Po h,stone and Pmtohistoric finds of the RaicLur and 
Shorapur Districts of H K H. The Nixam’s State. 

The Jeu-ieh Quarterly Rernerc. Vol. xxv., No. 4, New Series. 

ApnJ, 1936. 

ZciUm. S. The Jews; Race. Nation, or Religion-Which ? 

le Mueeim Tome xhx, Cahieis 1-2. 1936. 

' '^*du’^xv-s.?!le' i^^bite 

CkmlV' !* au8 Byblos. 

^ (Vntaure. ^ du Gkndhai^ra et du 
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Oceanxa Vol m. No 3 Match, 1936 
Hogbu), H Ian Mana 

Ottasiatuche ZeUschnft Nene Folge II Jahrg Der ganzen 
Reihe 21 Jahrg 6 Heft 1935 
Hoeuig, A Der Stammbaum des Borobudur 

Palestine Exphratum Fund 68th Year April, 1936 
Stawell, F M The Inscriptions on the Tell Duweir Bowl and 
Ewer 

Revue des Etudes Islamtques Cahier ii Ann^, 1935 
Idns, H R Contribution k I’histoire de llfnlcija 

Reoue de VHtstoire des Religtons Tome cxii, Nos 2--3 
Septembre Decembre, 1935 

Jack, J W La situation religieuse d Israel au temps d’Achab 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts Vol Ixxxiv, No 4347 
13th March, 1936 

Graj, B ‘ Chinese Art as an Expression of Chinese Ideas of 
Life ” 

Th J- R .t. Arts Vol Ixxxiv, No 4358 

• .V . 1936 

Stuart Williams, Sir C The Development of Indian Porte 
MiUeilungen des Seminars fur Onentaluche Sprachen 
Jahrgang xxxviii 1935 

Franke, W Die staatspolitischcn Refonnvcrsuche K’ang Yu 
weis und seiner Schule 

Figulla, H H Prolegomena zu einet Grammatik der 
korcanischen Sprache 
Bouda, K Tschetschenieche Texte 

Tijdschnft voor Indische Tool , Land en Volkenkunde Deel Ixxvi 
Aflevenng 2 1936 

Goris, R Aanteekeningen over Oost Lombok 
Stutterheim, W F De dateering van eenige Oost javaansche 
beeldengroepen 

T Oung Poo Vol xxxii Livr 2-3 1936 
Creel, H G On the nature of Chmese idcography 
PeUiot P Breves remarques sur Ic ^on4tisme dans I’^CDture 
chindlse • 

Wolfenden, S N Notes on the Jy&rung dialect of Eastern Tibet 
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Mookerjee 8 The Buddhist philosophj of nnivewal flux 
10 X 7 Colaaia 1935 

From the Regtttrar Calcutta Vrwmixty 
Moortgst A Prtthe Bildkunst m Sumer (Mitteilnngen der 
vordcrasiat aegypt Gesellschaft Bd 40 Heft 3) 10 X 
Lnjttuf 1935 Exchange 

Mororco Ihil lications du Service des Antiqmt^s du Maroc sous 
la direction dc I Chatelain Fasc 1 9x7 Pans 1935 
From Messrs Paul Geulhner 
Ojhfi OaiiriAar kara Hirucand Bharatiya anuAilana [A collection 
ofcHHaysin ITinl PD),Iiah German etc by various scholars 
on hiiU ncal archaeological hterary and philological subjects, 
iireseiitcd to G H 0 by the Hindi sabtya sammelana (Hindi 
Literary Conference) 1934] 12J X lOJ AUahahad 1934 
From the Utndt sahttya-sammelana 
Peltier F ai 1 Bousquet G H Les successions agnatiques 
mitigAos Ftude comparee du regime successors! en droit 
grrmanique et en droit musulman (Publ de 1 Inst 
d ftudei Or de la Faculty des Lettres d Alger 1) lOj X 7 
laru IW From Messrs Paul Geuthner 

Fen \ Lssai sur les gamines japonaises Notice biographique 

I till grajhic par S Lhss^v et Ph Stern (Bibl 
Mnsicalo du Mus^ Guimet S4r 2 tom 1) 11^ X 9j^ 

Pans ] 134 From Messrs Paul Oeulhner 

PetUuoni U La confissione dci peccati Pte 2 vol 3 Sina, 
llittiti Asia Minore Grecia Indice dei volumi 1-8 
(Stona delle Rehgioni vol 12) 8x5 Bdoqna 1936 

From the Author 

Pondicherry Arrfts du Conseil Sup^neur de Pondich4ry analyses 
par G Diagou Tom 1 1735-1760 104 X 7i 

Pondtfhery and Pans 1935 

-Utaloguc de* Manuscr ts des anciennes archives de 1 Inde 

Franipuiie Tom 5 6 Publ par E Gaudart 
1(4 X 7 Pendtehiry and Pans 1934 35 

/ rim the Sociele de I HxsUnre de I Inde Frangaise 
Punjab Catalogue of books registered m the Punjab 
dunng the quarters ending the 30th September and 31rt 
^ December 1935 ISJ X (Lahore) 1935 36 . 

From the Government of Indsa 
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Bamstedt O J Kalmackisches Wortcibuc h (Lexica Sooietatis 
Fenno Ugncae 3) 10^ X 7^ Hflsmkt 1935 

From the Soctete Ftnno Ovqrvnne 
Benoo L Etudes de grammaire sansknte S^r 1 11 X 9 

Pans 1936 From Messrs Adnen Matsonneuve 

Bosenthal F Die Spracbe der palmyrenischen Inschrifiten 
(Mitteilungen der vorderaaiat aegjpt Gesellachaft 13d 41 
Heft 1) 10 X 6J Lnpziq 1936 Exchange 

SamdLinirmocana Sutra SSL explication des myst^res Texte 
tiMtain ^d et tr par F Lamotte (Unlv di Louvain 
Recueil de trat aux Confdrencca d Hist et de Phil S4r 2 
fase 34) lOj X 7 Louvatn and Parts 1935 

Front the UntversUy oj Loumm 
Sen S A history of Brajabuh literature 10 X 7 Calcutta 

1935 From the Registrar Calcutta University 

Shirokogoroff S M Psychomental complex of the Tungus 
15 X lU Ixmdon 1935 

Frott Messrs Kcgan Paul Trench Trubner and Co 
Silcock A Introduction to Chmese art 8 X 54 London 

1935 From the Author 

Sir4n 0 The Cbinese on the art of painting Translations and 
comments 94 X 6 Petptng 1936 

From M Henrt Vetch 

Spciser B A Excavations at Tepe Gawrs Vol 1 lievels 1-8 
(Joint expedition of the Baghdad School the University 
Museum and Dropsic College to Mesopotamia) 12 X 94 
Philadelphia 1935 From the Oxford University Press 

Sutta pitaka The book of the gradual sayings (Anguttara 
^iikava) Vol 5 The book of the tens and elevens Ir ly 
F L Woodward (Pab Text Soc Tr Ser no 27) 9x6 
London 1936 Exchange 

Sutta pitaka Khuddaka Nikaya Iti vuttaka Paramattha 
Dipani Iti .k..*!) nlin*’.1 'T‘. ■ I'.r."'‘ ' of 

Dhammapala-ii.'.v.. I.-- V M ,l’.i'; 

Text Soc ) 9x6 London 1936 Exchange 

Tamil lexicon vol 6 pt 4 104 X ^4 Madras 1935 

^rom the Tamil Lexicon Committee 
Travancore Archaeological Dept Administration report 1109 
M F (ad 1933-4) 10 X 64 [rntwndrum 1935 

From the Supl of Archsedogy Travancore State 
Vangiya Sahitya Fanshat A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Vangiya Sahitya Panshat By Ch 
Chakravarti (Sahitya Pansat Ser no 85) 10 x 74 

CalcuUa 1935 From the Vangiya Sahitya Panshat 

Vanl D The last of the empresses 9 X 64 linden 1936« 
From Messrs John Murray 
Vanna D La Langue bra] (dialecte de MAthura) lOA x 7 
Pans, 1935 From Messrs Adnen-Maisotmeuve 

raas fm.Y 1036 37 
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VatiMH Library. Catalogo della Mostra di manosCTitti . . . 
oncntali tenuta . . . nell’occasione del XIX. Congress© Inter- 
narionale degii Onentalisti. Roma 23-29 Sefctcmbre, 1935. 
KJ y .^j. Cuta del 1 tUvnno, 1935. From the Vatican Library. 

-Klenro dci nuinoscntti arabi islamici della Biblioteca Vati- 

i.i!..! .'lii’C T.-«■" 1 Vida. (Stndi e te.sti, 67.) 10x7. 
I h'.'i -W I ■ri.'i-M- I ■■».! From the Vatican Library. 

Venkata Rarnniiayya, N, Studies in the history of the third 
dynasty of V'ljayanagara . . . (Madras Univ. Hist. Ser., 
no. 11). 10 y 7.' Madras, 1935 

From the Registrar, Madras University. 

V'lnays-iiitaka. [I’t I, eoinprising (I) Bhikkhu-patimokkha, 
(2) Bhikkuiii iiafimokkha, (3) Maha-vagga, and (4) Culla- 
vnuKa Tr from the Pall into Himli by Rahula Sankft- 
^iyana] 11x71 Benares, Vm 

From the MnhnbeAhi Sabha, Benares. 

Walilvah, Hifu, J.irirat nl-‘.\riib fi al-qarn nr-i.shrun. [Arabia 
in flic tweiilK th century Dcscriptne and historical") Arabic. 
If( V 7 Lnubm, A ti 1.354 (a ii. 1935). From the Author. 

Wang, Slicllov, Shu Shcrig Tzoii (The jaicrns of “ Sounds of the 
Market") Chtnc.sr 11x5 Shanghai, 

From the Author. 

Watelin I. Ch , luid l..iiigdoii, S, K.’ceavations at Kish. The 
llerlHTt Weld . . and Field Museum of Nat. Hi.st. expedition 
toMeso[)otiimia . \ol 4. 1925-1930 11 y 9. Pans, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paul GexUhner. 

Watts, .\ W , Tile spirit of Zi'ii . . (Wisdom of the East Sor,), 
7 " 5 LokIoii, I93t) From Messrs John Murray. 

\\.iiri!i«i r, ( , Itenkiii.ihr P.ilustmas 2 Von der Herrai haft 
ihr .\ss\r»r bis riir .irabisihen Krobcrimg , . . 10 X f)|. 
hiy.iil. From .l/<ssr,s J C Uinrichs. 

Williamson, 11 1! , W.ing ,in Shih . .\ Chinese .sl.itesmaii . . . 
o1 the Sung livimstv Vol 1 (Probstlmiirs Or Sor ,\trt. 21 ) 
S • t. 1.011,Ion. PKCi From .^^e.s\rs. Probsihain. 

W.s.ll. C 1. .ind l,..areii.e, T E . The wilderne,s.s of Zin . , . 
with a .hapter on the Cr.-ek inscriptions bv M, N. Tod . . . 
(New ed ) In < s Limbm, I'.On 


Zosimiis The IhMik of the Mvste 
Fjirfh and other works < *■ 
KthlopK le.vts ed . a ”, | 
K. .\. W Ihidi'e . . . 9i X 7. 


Frinn Messrs Jonathan Cape. 
Ties of the Heaven and the 
Mk'.V Z-- The 

I -'.I. oy . . . 

London, 1935. 


From the Oxford Uniwrsity Press, 
(ripnl July. 1936) 


‘AW «l .Muhamniad Khiin Iriini. Zanlusht i liasitum va-falsafah 
'» “i" “"J philosophy of Zoroaster.] Persian. 

iMhographrd. M x S. (W, 1348 a.h. Exchange. 
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All lien Zaid al Baihaki Tatimma siwan al Hikma Ed by 
Mohammad Shaft Fasc 1 Arabic text Faac 2 

Persian \er8ion (Panjab Univ Or Publ Ser no 20) 
9| X 6^ Lahore 1935 From Messrs Motdal Banars% Doss 
Alliot M Rapport aiir les fouilles de Tell Edfou 1933 

(Fouilles de I Inst Fr d \rch Or Rapports pr^hminaires 
tom 10 pu 2) 13\ X lOJ Lr Caire 1935 

Exchange 

Apitadorai A Fconomic conditions in Southern India A D 
1000-1500 (Madras Uni\ Hist Ser no 12) 2 vols 
lOJ X 7 Madras 1936 

From the Registrar Madras University 
\&% if^hosa Tht Biiddhaiarita or Acts ot the Buddha Pt 1 
Sanskrit text Eld by E H Johnston (Panjab Uni\ 
Or Publ no 31 ) 101 x 7 CaleuUa 1935 

From Mr Muhamnuul bhafi Panjab Untv 
Badanyana Tarka tandaiam of Sri Vyasatirtha with 
Niajadijm of Sri Ra^havindratirtha Vol 2 Fd by H 
Srinivasachar \ Madhvachar and A Vyasachar 
(Uni\ of Mysore Or I ibrary Pul Ins Sanskrit Ser no 77 ) 
) X 6 Mysore 1935 

From the Curat >r Gnt Or Library Mysore 
BaltruSaitis T I.- ■ - > ’ n'. * ' \(P-’-me 

o( stvit) H • /’• • : ■ ! .... 

Birilhii Manilal ^awab Jama citra kalpa druma [A 

treatise m Gujarati on Jun *. '■■■ ■' ■ 

t) the tvsinti th c ntury U ! -h .i." 

10 X 7i Aftnefdxul 193,» Prom the Auttior 

Birtl I III} A Dutioiin lire inl ( fran9ais Dialettesd Syrii 
Hep Dam IS I iban Jirusahm Ease 1 (Pull Haut 
( ninussariat de Frame en Syrie et lU 1 ilan ) 13 X 101 
Pir s 1935 frmi Messrs Paul Ocuthner 

Bill The Bil 1 \ii Amen in tr Th Old ristameiit Tr 
1 V I j,roup of w holars und< r the editorship of 1 M Powis 
Smith The New Testament tr by L T (loodspeed 8 X 5J 
( hicago 1935 From the Cambridge University Press 

Bil le New Testament The Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament at Mount Smai Facsimiles and descriptions by 
W H P Hatch (American Schools of Oriental 

Rescan h Publns of the Jerusalem School Vols 1 2) 
lOJ X 7 Paru 1932 From Messrs Paul Qeulhner 
Bibliographic Bouddhique VI Mai 1933 Mai 1934 [and] 
Index gdneral (fes tomes I VI IJJ X 8 Paru 1936 

• From Messrs Adrien MauoAneuve 

Biasing F W Frhr von Agyptische Kultbildcr der Ptolomaier 
und Romcrzeit (Der Alte Onenti Bd 34 Heft 1/2) 
9x6 Leipzig 1936 Bought 
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Blachw, R-, Un po^ aralie du 4* ai^ie de ^H^gi^e (10» siede 
dr J C.); Ahfju t Tw**’ al-Mota-nabbi. Esaai d’histoire 
liUimtre. lOj X 7. fan*, 1935. 

From Messrg. Adrien Maisonneuve. 

Bodilm^’, P. O., A Santal diitionnry. Vol. 4. L-Ph. 11 X TJ, 
Onto, 1935 From the S’oreke Videntkaps Akademi. 

Uoimirr, A., Muntique Itabylonirniip ct muntiquc hittite • ■ ■ 
pfj y ft Paru, 1935. From Mrsim. Paul Geuthner. 

Brandt, J J., Mfylom ncwsjiapfr Chiaese. Progressive readings 
with vofubularies, notes and translations . . . 9^ X 6J. 
Prtjung, 1935. From Me»«rt. Henn Vetch. 

Bits keimann, , tK-stlmbte d»T iirabischen Litteratur . . . 
Suiipli'tricnltsl. I, Lief I, 2 lO x <4- Leiden, 1936. 

From Meegrs. E. J. BnU. 

Buddhaubosa Man<)ratha|tfiniiii. Commentary on the 
Aiigutiara Nikiiya Pol 3 Catukka'pancaka-chakka- 
iiqiatA-tai.iipiuA Kd. by H Kopp . . . (Pali Text Stx:.) 
9 . I'. Lovlim, 19.36 Exchange. 

Catueruii, (i f!, History ol early Iran . . ft x 6. Chicago, 1936. 

From the Camfe-idgr VmvertUg Prens, 

(Vntmeau, J , le diaUsVe aralte de IVlmytc . . (M^ifx Inst. Fr. 
de Daritas ) lu^ • 7 Heyrmith, 1934. Exchange. 

{'arles, W. H , Life ir (Vireii 9j fij London, 188ft 

Prteentrd Inf Mr F St (i. SpewUove. 

Crnival, 1* de. an<l Cosw- Itrissne. I* do, les stnirees intfditee de 
I'histoire dll Mar.s* Sor 1 Itynuslie Sa'dienne, Archives 

el bibiiothispies d'.Pngletent'. Ton) 3. Mars 1626-1660. 
Ill s Par in, 1936 From Meuri Paul Geuthiier. 

CeruHi K, Miidi etiopiii 1 lai lingua e la storia di Hsrar. 
(Piibbl dell' Istituto iwr ronenlo) 10 \ 71 R,mui, 1936. 

From the iMitutn per VOnente. 

Chdffirs, \\ , Th> new eollei tor's handlKaik of riiark.s and mono- 
uruiiis .111 jsvlterv .iiiil (Hm'elnin . . . New od (1914), new 
Iin|in-'v<iiiti (1924) revim-d and . . uugmenteil bv F. 
Litilifieid Wiwi, 1921 

PrfM'nird bg Mrn. Cardew. 

Chiudungiira TheCh ; or the loyal league. .A .luitanese romanee 
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1930 Fawckti, Sir Chules, Kt, IC S (ret), 27 Th Qnm, B6Um», S W, 10. 
1001 •Fiboossom, J C , I C S (ret), 18 D^ibtgh Oardtiu, Buimond, Swrtf/ 

1026 'Febozuddis, Mib8 Khadijah Begam, U.A, MOL, HP, Cutste 

Impectresa of SiHooU, Punjab, Labon, India 
210 1931 •Fereae, Lieut Col M L, CSI, CIE, OBE, CheveraU, IngaU- 
itont, Euez Local Sepreteniative 

1027 *Feeeaeio, Professor Benigno, Profesaeur lUtikure de Ltnguitttgve i 

VVnivtTttU et Directeur de VInaldut d'Jnveeltgaiiona Ltnguutijuea, 
Vntvereay of Montevideo, CastUa de Correoi 445, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, South Amenea 

1928 ‘Field, Henry, Field Museum of Natural Htetory, Chicago, USA 
Local Repreeenlative 

1935 ‘Finkel, Dr J , 3605 Avenue I, Broohlyn, NY , USA 

1934 ‘Fischel, Dr W , Hebrew Untvexedy, Jerusalem, Palestine [P 0 Box 684) 
Hon 1930 Fischer, Geh Prof Dr August, 40 Orassistr, Leipzig CI 
Germany 

1934 FitzGeeald Lee, G , “ Ma Mie,' Skye Inga, Iver, Bucks 
1928 ‘tFLKMlNO, Andrew, 3 CotnpfteB Road, Parktown W, Johannesburg, 
S Africa Local Representative 

1923 ‘IFolun, Maynard D, Lock Box 118, jDelrod Michigan, USA 
1922 ‘fFoBEKST, Surgeon Commander J A, R N , 41 OoUmgton Road, 

Bedford 

220 1909 tfFosTEB, Sir Wm, Kt, CIE, Vice Pbesident, 4 Reynolds Clou, 
Hampstead Kay, N W 11 

Hon 1918 T >. .\ '-p. ' V F-; 

1916 ‘Feaze ' ... r ■.. ■' I 

1931 ‘Feazeb, Mrs R W c/o National Provincial Bank, 260 Regent 

Street, 11 1 

1926 ‘Fukcshima, N , 33 Ildawaehd, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan 
1912 *§Fclton, a S , Oriental Books d MSS J>ept, Bntnh Muuum, WC i 
1931 ‘Fcelani, Giuseppe, Ph D, LL D, Professor at the University of 
Florence Via J Nardi 6, Ilorence, Italy 

1921 ‘Fcknivall, j S , e/o Qnndlay de Co, 5i Parliament Street, S W 1 

1936 *§Gadd, C S , M a , British Museum, W C 1 

1899 JG,-.-i ri. >1 iCGot nr; -i. d.,.; r/ ” >(' 6 

880 1921 ■ ..1 N. I < .. . 1 » V. ' 

Bombay, India 

1931 Gamal El Din, Amin, InspeOor.eloEgyptian Education OJ)ice, 4 Central 

Buildings, Westminster 

1924 ‘Gasoitii, P Krishna, L M S, 12 Palmer Bazar Road, Entally P 0 , 

Calcutta, India 

1890 §Gasteb, M , Ph D , 193 Maxda Vak W 9 
1931 ‘Gastee, T H, BA, 193 Jfaida tale, IV 9 

1922 ‘Gautama, Thakur L S, M A , LT , KaiyoIirtAa Pro/ of History, Udai 

Pratap Kshattnua College, Benares Cantt, India 
1936 ‘GazalA Bey, Habib, 72 Sdim el ZeUom Cairo, Egypt 

1912 ‘Gbd^, Rev A S, Roycepettah, Harpenden, Herts 
Hon 1935 Geioee, Dr Wilhelm, Ord Professor, MUnchen UniversSy, 
Oeheimer Rat, Milnchen Neubrberg, Germe^y 
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1919 •Gmr, Mil* Ali«, 7 AttMt foch, ParU Zm 
m 19S3 

OM Road, Bhofoanipur FJO., CahvOa, India. 

1923 JCttB, H. A. R.. Pn^. of Arabic, School of Oriental Stndict; 
35 Pordington Road, N. 9. 

1921 Gobehtbob, Majar 0. W., 373 Bolmadale Road, 8J!. 26. 

1927 ‘GaM, F. H., 168 Sajprarob Road, Bangkok, Siam. 

1919 •JGn.**. Liontl, MJl., D.Litt., Dept of Oriental Boob, Britieh MuKam, 

H'.C. 1. 

1934 •Gdcsbbbo, Dr. H. L., F.O. Box 760, Jeraealem, PaUetine. 

1933 GntvaLA, Udy, 38 J7y* Park OaU, B.W. 7. 

1912 •fGuTiiBicii, H., Otrman Conndate, Redder BaiUing, Honf Kottg (via 
Sibtria). 

1928 Glyb, The Hon. Mn, Maurice, 2 Weymouth Street, Portland Plaet, 

W.l. 

1936 Gom, Sir Herbert, K.B.E., CJi.G., 19 Pelloiot Road, N.W. 3. 

BW 1928 •tOooaTi, S. V., 4 Ndudpura, Indore, C. Indrn. 

1935 iOoKHanz, S. H., 11 Orove Park Oardent, Chinoiek, W. 4. 

1926 ‘Qoluuitb, Mn. S. I., Alexandra Club, 12 Qrosvenor Street, W. 1. 
1928 *Gojtta, Mohamed Mahmud, School of Onenial Studke, Vandon Houet, 
Vandon Street, S.W. 1. 

1920 ‘GormaTH, Pandit Sir P., Kt., C.I.E., M.A., Rai Bahadur, Member of 

Slate Council, Jaipur, Rafputana, India. 

1934 •GoTTnm, Prof. K., Columbia Vnnereity, Neu> York City, U.S,A. 
1822 ‘GonBLaY, W. B., C.S.I., C.I.E., Kenbank, Dairy, QoHoway, Scotland, 

Local Bepreeeniaitm. 

1922 *GowBif, Rev. H. H., D.D. (Gme. of Wathinglon), BOOB 22nd Avenue 

JV.£., Seattle, Woehinyton, C.S.A. Local Repreeenlative. 

1910 •Giuham, W. a., Plueh Manor, Doreet. 

1926 *0raY. Prof, L. H.. Columbia Vniiereily, Sew York City, U.S.A. 

MO 1893 •Gbbmlt, Rev. Dr. Albert W., D.D.. St. John'e Cottage, Heath End, 
Sr. Baeingetoke, Hante. 

1884 SOluBBSoN, Sir George A., O.M., K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D., E.B.A.. 

l.C.S. (ret.), Hob. Vice-Pbesidekt, Rathfamham, Cambertey, 
Surrey. 

1934 •OaiinTB, Mre, N., Sandrtdge, Boar’e Hill, Oxford. 

1010 eGBY, M. L., Recleur d I’lnii’crnU, 10 Rue La Ponlatne, Anyere, M. et 
L., France. 

1897 §0tisi, Rhuvon, la Thornton HiU, WirMedon, S.W. 19. 

1034 •Grociurviu, A., Commemwood Hoiue, Chipperfield, HerU. 

1921 •SGriuaruE, Rev. I»rof A., The Pnneipd'e Lodging,, Culham College, 
Abingdon, Berk*. 

1033 •Gi-rra, Babu K, I,., B.AX.T., Awwtant Jfaeler, D.A.Y. High Schoed, 
Uuiaffamagar, VS., India. 

1934 •GriTa, Om Praltaeh, M.Sc.. LL.B., F.R.E.S., I.C.S,, Finance Dept., 
Omrmnuni of India, A etc Delhi, Indfa. 

1910 •Grrra, Miri Shivapnfcad, Sera Vparan Kaehi, Benartt. India. 

IT# l^ •GrriB, Y. K., B.A., luepector of Regietration, II Dwxtion, DMia, 
Bombay Preeideney, India. 
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18M •Ootdow. Lleut.^. Philip R. T, C.&L, e/o Uoydt Ami, 6 Patt Matt, 
8.W. 1 . 

18SI •QoMnm, Cyril W.. I.C.S., Uniud Semee Club, Cakutfa, India. 

1985 t’Qownnr, 0. R., Bayioarik Contr, Boar’t BiU. Oifori. 

19S1 •OwYSK, R. M., Prof, rjf Bebrew, Trinity CdOegt, DtMin. 

1829 •Qtami, Ranohhodlal G., Astt. Curator, ArduKdojKoL Station, Prinat 
o/ IfaiM IfnMum of W. India, Bombay, India. 

1923 Haohisuka, The Hon. M., iftfai iSii&o, Tokyo, Japan. 

192« ‘Haio, Kerest, National Liberal C7«6. Whitehaa, and Villa Orion, Teeili 
Keuy, San St^ano, Conttantinople ; 10 Prothtro Oardent, Hendon 
CaUral, N.W.i. 

1898 §Haio, Lieut..Col. Sir Wolaeley, K.C.I.E.. aS.I., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.A., 
34 OledManu Soad, W. 14. 

1936 Hallsb, C., F.R.S-A., Boyid Sooietia Club, St. James’» Street, S.W. 1. 
no 1835 Hahbelton, Miee M. L., Queet, Pound Hill, Crawley, Sushi. 

1936 'Hakdaih, V. A. D., M.A. (Bom.), Jetue CoUtge, Oxford. 

1936 ^Haove, Serajnl, M.A., Lecturer, Daeea Vniversity; 6 Belnze Awntie, 

iv.r.s. 

1916 •Hahobbaves, H., 60 Waterloo Hoad, Bedford, 

1036 *Habi8abiia, A. D., Pandri-Sastri-Vidwan, Emakulam, S, India. 

1910 *HABl.Ey, Prof. A. H.. H.A.. lelamia College, Calcutta, Indus. 

1930 *HAiiaAasowm, Otto, Queretr. 14, Leipeig. 

1934 Habbuoit, Victor B., Buret Cottage, Plawhalch Comer, Bishop'e 
Slortford, Herts. 

1930 *Habt, Dr. Henry H., Lecturer in Chinen Art and Culture, University 
of California; 400 Pott Sir., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. Local 
Bepresentative. 

1932 ‘Haeab, Syed Maeud, Dtp. CoUeetor, V.P.; P.O. BhaUia Bwurg Dist., 
Kheri Lakhimpur, Oudh, India. 

no 1832 *Hassaii, Haaean Ibrahim, D.Utt., Ph.D., Asst. Prof, of Islamic BiAory, 
Egyptian Unit., Cairo; 6 Hue Dessouk, Heliopolis, Egypt. 

1920 *tHASSAH-KEAK, Baji M. Ghulam, Khan Sahib, Honorary Magistrate, 

Iqbal Mauxil, Naxoabgunj, Delhi, India. 

1921 Hat, George E., 96 Oinw Road, jy.lV. 2. 

1926 •■fHATWABD, Wyndham, 2240 Fairbanks Avenue, Winter Park, Florida, 
VBA. 

1936 ‘Hekmat, H.E. A. A., Actinia Minister ^Education; Rue Vali, Teheran, 
Persia. 

1929 *HEaAS, Rer. H., S.J., M.A., Director, Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, India, 

1911 *Hebtel, Prof. Johannes, Denkmals-aUee 110, Leipzig, Germany. 
Hoe. 1933 Hebeteld, Prof. Dr, Ernst, 11 Weymouth Court, 1 Weymouth 

Street, W. 1. 

1928 Hetm, Gerard, 1 Crofton Bouh, 32 Church Street, S.W.3. 

1936 ^Hibbebi:, Mrs. E.,^t2i House, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Sucks, 
^ 1935 HiLLEiBcnf, S., 4 Porchester Court, Porthesler Gardens, W. 1. 

1886 t£GFFHZ,ET, Al&ed E., late Commissioner Chinem Customs, 8 Berb^ 
Crescent, 8.W. 1. 
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UBT OF UEUBEB8 


1«6 Houm, Ibi, , M Avenue Hoad, Regenli Park, X.W. 8. 

•Hourr^p.Dr £ J,MA,MbG,FIC,7’Ae£nw>,C%w<i(m,&>ine««e<. 
Local Bepretentattoe 

19S4 ♦tHoLWint, Mt] Otto, 102 If Ml 441* Street, A’ew York CUi/, S T, VJ,A 
1889 {Honnt, Uonel Charlea, ISO, The Garth, Haelemere 
1908 'Hom ill. Sir W lUwim W . Kt. C I £ , Vi«-C*ancelIor, The Vnmrnly, 
U'lng Kong, Ckma 

Hos. 1902 Komiu, Piof M T, Maktetraal 6, LtredU, HoUand 
1938 'llowLARU, Prof Felix, e/o Mmetry oj Public Inatnietum, Kabul, 
AlgkanieUn 

1919 'Uorrciu, U vw bdultaal 21, The Hague, Holland 
yio 1835 •IlroKM, Rev E K , M A , 12 Lpland Park Road, Oaford 

1928 ‘Houtxk, 0 R, MA, rhO, Momt College, Nagpur, GP, India. 

1934 *Hl»ArK, Miihiti, 1 li 0 , Guzrt Manmir Khan, Hueatn Book Dept, 

Agra, ( P, India 

1935 ‘Hlsain, Sluiikh llaqar, Aian Sahei, 23 Clyde Road, Lucknow, VP, 

InduL 

1934 0 1, 15A 0<K» Khana, Lahore, Punjab, India 
1908 ‘tHvii*, James H . 18 rue Adolphe Iron, Pans, France 

1921 'iKaRAiiA, Upt \Vm H. OBE, 140 Oakwod Court, W U 

1935 MtUiXS. Rev 1 Cbristie, M A , 202 Ferry Road, Edinburgh 5 
FtM 1932 Ikaman Minister Ht The, Imperial Iranian Legation, 

Id PniiCf s (Me, .<! IF 7 

H. M 1932 Iiuoi Mimstkb, H E The, The Royal Iraqi Legation, 22 Onten’a 
(Mr, S H 7 

880 1920 MvANim V, , e/o Ltoi/de Bank, Ltd, Hornby Rd, Fort, Bombay, India 


6 Hon, 1923 Jackm.n, A \ Wilbsms, L H D, LL D, Litt D, Pro/ 

Indo Iranmn language ^ g^ 

t 1912 JAtOBi, Dr Hermani V. !. .,; qanskrU Prof, 

59 biebuhrelraese, Bonn, Germany 


, khudadad Street, Peshawar City, N WFP, 
M A, Lecturer in SanekrU, Kamalak College, 


...rAK, h M , 

India 

* Iahauiruau K 

Dharuar India 

•tUiv P 25 Central Avenue korth, PO Burra Bazar, 


B •tTAi> 


' i\ I 


'' * Ntrsingpur, 

Main K \., I„k,a Bozor llalhras, iHslnct Aligash, VP, India 

^ Antiquary,” PO Altganj, 

»JAiv,M<HUn 1 a 1,M ^ flort High School, Uultra, I P India 

'I Btawah, 

’^^Tndi^' SAG, 

• Janxa IV,r t 0 D Litt Ph D. F S A , y*e { n.rorrBy, Leeds 
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F^JL 1932 Jaf^sbb Aubassadok, H.E., The, TV Japanm Smbatif, 
37 Potiman SgHan, IT. 1. 

1933 ’Jatiswal, K. P., M~A., Bar.-at-Low, Palna, B. & 0., India. 

1918 'Jayatiuka, Don B., Advoeatt of Suprtmt Court, Ctplon Laie 
Library, Colombo, Ceyfon. 

1935 *JxiLA}a, Sa^ed Md. Wilayat Husaain, Hakhdumzada, Il'tiayat ifanxil, 

ifuKan City, PunjoA, India. 

1920 *Je77Kbt, Rer. Prof. Arthur, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., School of Ortentol 
Studio, 113 iSAarto Katr-d-Atni, Cairo. 

1882 •tJraAVAEAVASSA, ReT. P. C., Buddhist Bhikshu (formerly Prine* 
Prisdang), DtpaduUama Arima, Kofahena, Colombo. 

1936 'JooLEEAB, K. M., Sitaburdt, Nagpur, C.P., India. 

840 1909 §JOHSSTON, Bdw. Hamilton, D.Litt., The Manor Bouse, Adderbwy 
East, Banbury, Oxan. 

1904 fJoENSTOjr, Sir Reginald F., K.C.H.G., C.B.E., Eilean High, Loch 

.I'r.V 

1908 ■ ■ .e !l h- ‘.Ml -J, i 

Cheltenham. Local Bepreseniative. 

1934 ‘Josm, S. N., Vidya-mridhi, ShanlcerdasStreet, Nadiad, B.B. d> C.I.Kly., 

India. 


1929 *tKAtsiA, Raja Ravi Sher Singh, Raja of Kalsia, Chachravli, Kalsia 
State, Punjab, India. 

Hon. 1929 Karlobbn, Bernhard, Ph.D., The University, OStehory, Sweden. 
1926 •Kasanin, Prof. M., e/o Dr. Jacob Kasanin, Howard, Sh^ Island, 
U.S.A. 

1933 ‘KAtiL, K. K., M.A., Headmaster, L. D. Meston High School, Battia, 

U.P., India. 

1900 *Kazi, Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt.. C.I.E., O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B., Chief 
Minister, Datia State, C. India. 

1919 •tSiirrH, C. P., 308 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., V.8.A. 

259 1923 ‘Kkixkr, Carl T., 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., V.3.A. 

1914 *Kbnt, a. S., t/o Bntish-AmerKan Tobacco Co., Ltd., Peking, China. 
1936 JKer, Mrs, W. P,, The Mali House, East Horsley, Surrey. 

1921 •■fKHAiRPTiE, H.H. Mir All ffavaz Khan Talpur, Mir of, Khairpur, 
Sind, India. 

1926 *Khan, G. Md., Eedah Educational Service, Alor Star, Kedah, Malay 
Stales. 

1911 •Khan, Mahomed Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Finance Minister, Rampur 
State (Rohilkhand), U.P., India. 

1931 *Kban, Maolvi Matiur Rahman, 27 Pavchchaighat, Dacca, Bengal, India. 

1934 ‘Khan, G. A., First Tdlagdar, Aurangabad, Deccan, India. 

1928 •Kkahna, Diwan Harivansh Lai, M.A., Extra Aset. Commissioner, 
Amritsar, Punjab, India. 

1934 ‘KEAiraA, K. C., M.A., Fb.D., F.R.Higt.S., P.E.S., Oovt. College, Lahore, 
India. * • 

350 1931 ‘KHA^Tom, Asok R., M.D., L.R.C.P., 61 Northumberland Bbad, Old 
Trafford, Manchester. 
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UST or UEKBEBS 


|M« C. A., C.V.O., I.CJ8., Sec. to Oovt. SomioD, Political <b JaiasaA 

JkfU.; e/o Orindlay A Co., 54 Parliament St., S.W. 1. 

1M4 *Kijidib 0 i,»y. a. F.. BiUbrook, SilwrdaU Road, Burytte HiU, Siu^. 
1*19 ’KnuiMTiuci, Very R«»- A. F., D.D., Dean oj Ely, The Deanery, My. 
im •Kowam, N. H. von. Ph.D., Prt^eMor (MerOal Btaixee, Vaw. aj 
8. CaUfomta , Curator of Onental Art. Lot Angelet Mveeum, Loe 
Anftlee, C.S.A. . 

1916 Hon. 1930 Konow. Ptof. Or. 8t«n, EAnografhte Maeeutn, 
OmU Tttattt 6. Oio, Eormay. 

1908 •K»mreow, Prof. Dr. Fnti, 67 Dt FrtmUt Acenve, Cambridge. 

1934 •KwiBSAJUCHABua, M., SahordtnaU Judge, Vizagapatam. Madrae, 

1835 The Rev. P. A., M.A., firWwA flnrf Foreign Bible Socielg 

{Ceylon Auxduiry), The BMe House, Unxon Place, Post Box 67, 
ColonAo, Ceylon. 

1911 •K»o», N. J., Ph.D.. Prof, Javanese Archteohgy at the VniversUy, 

1« Ifiito Singel, Leiden, Holland. 

m mi 'K. -.1.. KT -i. » M \ n I.. V r.- -t-Vs, . rc Irdia 

1936 ‘K, u-- Ph-- Hi. w... h 1.0:1, ■ >1 

1912 •tU»ii*»To)f. Dr. D ynnHmloopen,DeHeerlykheid. ifeentioeg.Saarien, 

Horlh HoUand. Jeieal Representative. 

19S8 ‘U Famy, Mi*. Olirer. Cetro Qordo, Santa Ft, A'ew Mexico. Local 


Representative. 

1933 •UnsiiMi, Mim V. T., M.A., L.T., Ueadmietress, Snmathi Eamalabai 
High School, Bangalore City, Mysore, India. 

1920 VUl. Mun»hi Kinhuiy*. M.A. LL B., Advocate, High Court, Krishna 
Kunj, 99 Muthiganj, Attahahad City, India. 

1933 ‘Lau I'Midit B. B.. Shiwtri, B.A.. Diet, and Sessions Judge and Director 
0 / Rducalion, Mandi Slate, P.O. Mandi, Kangra HiUe, Punjab, 
India 

1910 ‘Lal. hhytm. M A.. LL.B., Dep.Cottector, Howtbganj, Caumpore, India. 

1916 ‘IAMB, Mim !U. Antonia, 212 South 46l6 St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S,A. 
I93A ’(..Ann, Miw Winifred, M.A , F S.A., Badeu Wood, Liphook, Hants. 

HQ 1036 ^l.,Aiirru!(, Mim A. K. 8., 10 Hanover Flats, Thomas Strest, W. 1. 

1917 •JUNomm, S. H.. M.A. B D., Ph.D., F.B.A., Prof, of Assyriology, 

16 Lathhury Road. Oxford. 

1360 Hob. 1902 I.anma!i, OIuu. R., Prof, of Sansknl, Harvard Urriversity, 
9 Farrar St, Cambridge, Mass., ljB.A. 


ColcaUs, India . 

1931 •Lawsok. David. 793 Bnwdiniy. .Vnr York City, N.T., U.S.A. 

1938 ,1. W.. F.R A.I., 17 ParkhiU Road, N.W. 3. 

1934 •LaATiria, Wiiiy.Cr R. T, A.F.C., Headquarters, R.A.F., Villa Victoria, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

1900 *Lac»a(aa-UKirn:u F. O., Aara Hotel, Sara, Japan. 

1927 ‘Lurnta. Rev. Dr. N. D van, Holysloot 43, Amsterdam-Saord, 
Holland. 

]{|^ “Itl Mat. Refinald S„ Pembroke College, Cambridge ; St. Anri's, Coleridge 
Road. Cambridge. 
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M •Lwokuk, Pto£ Lootfy, c/o Tie American ifieiio*, BtinU, LAamm, 
Syria. 

1M7 •§LiiVT, Reuben, M.A., UttJ), LeOurw in Pereian, 250 BUle Jtaad, 
Cambridge, 

1024 *Li«bioh, Prof. Dr. B.,i'ariWfBMe40, RrMla*ZW, Germouy. 

1926 •taDOEET, Min E. J., M.A.. Ph.D., “ Sanboum," Hareton, Camba. 
1870 §LocxaABT. Sir J. H. Stewut, K.C.N.G., LL.D., 6 CretnoeU Oaritni, 

a.w.5. 

1031 *Loiiwx, H., 85 ^tlfon Ea< Catii5r»l|re. 

1014 *t§L 0 RaaEE, Lieat.-Col. D. L. R., C.I.E., I.A. (ret.), 32 Parkway, Wdwyn 
Oarden City, Hertt. 

1935 *LTrcx, Profeaaor G. H., H.A., LE.S., Lecturer in Par EatUm Hidory ; 
Vnivertity Coliege, Rangoon, Burma. 

1900 Hok. 1932 •LOdubs, Prof. Dr. H.. 19 Sybdelr., CbarloUenburg, Berlin. 

1018 *Lu8t, Menno M., Cate Pottale Bo. 104, Monlreux, Saitterland. 

400 1936 *LyaIl, L. A., Court dee Baetiona 10, Geneva, Switeerland. 

1900 *Uac 1 )ONAI.d, Donoan B., 143 Sigourney St., Hartford, Conn., VBA.. 

1019 •MacIvib, Capt, David R., M.A., e/o Britiah School, Valle Giulia, Borne, 

Italy. 

1826 "MjickjiY, Stephen Matheson, 6 Burgtae Hitt, N. W. 2. 

1894 §MACLAQiK, Sir E. D., K.C.8.I., K.C.I.E., M.A., Vios-PuESiuwrp, 39 
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Paht IV—OCTOBER 
An Unpublished Bit Rimki Duplicate 

By CECIL J MULLO WEIR 

^HE text K 2612 cited by me m my Lexicon of Accadtan 
Prayers as a duplicate of Ebebng Quellen i 40 f and 
K 23’’3 and Sm 690 has now been joined to Rm 2 ii 269 
enabbng a more accurate restoration to be made of several of 
the lines The text shows several notable variant readings 
It 18 important as belonging Uke the other three Nineveh 
variants to the bil nmh senes of which it is the Fifth Tablet 
Of the two Aisur variants Ebeling KAR 272 may have 
belonged to bit nmh (cf rev 13 whose traces as given by 
Ebebng would favour the restoration [inimitimma iarru 
1 alcka a]r) No named bu nmh texts have yet been identihed 
outside the Nineveh collections but the senes is mentioned 
m the Catalogue from AsSur {7A 30 206 11) The other 
ASSur variant KAR 246 has the colophon [immimmma 
nam] enm bur ru-da ham and therefore is probably an ASSur 
version of the relevant bit nmh tablet for not only is it 
directed against mdmtlu but its ceremony appears to be the 
same as that of the Nineveh tablets described a little more 
fully The ceremony of the Fifth Tablet of bit nmh is known 
also from a Babjlonian tablet of uncertain provenance viz 
Myhrman PBS i 1 No 16 obv 20 rev 1 (cf JRAS 1931 
259 note 1 Kunstmann LSS NF ii 74 ff) where the 
direction follow closely those on the Nineveh tablet?) , 
JBxs ocroBKB 1936 3r 
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K. 2612 appear* to have contained only one prayer (Semitic), 
thn* resembling KAR. 246, while 8m. 690 and King, BMS. 60, 
contained also a preceding Sumerian prayer (designated 
In Babbar-kam). Whether or not it is correct to restore 
F-itam, in K. 2612, rev. 13, there would thus seem to be 
two different methods of arranging the bit rittila series one 
in tablets containing a Sumerian followed by a Semitic prayer 
(cf. Ungdon, DECT, vi, 49, 32 = Tablet IV; K. 9830, 
probably - Tablet II, cf. JRAS. 1931, 259, and Kunstmann, 
loc. cit., 7G f,), and the other in tablets containing the Semitic 
prayer without the Sumerian, the ceremonial directions being 
f(illowe<l in lioth ea«c.s by the first line of the Sumerian prayer 
that iH'gins the next tablet- It is probable, however, that 
we should regard the latter of these two classes of tablet as 
mere excerpts from the complete tablet. 

but the case is even more complicated. K. 3392 
( Kunstmann, loc. cit., 81 f.), which is designated Tablet III 
of frit nmici contains the end of a Semitic prayer, but in this 
case the eatchline following the ceremonial directions is the 
first line of another Semitic prayer. Similarly, in King, BMS. 
No. 1, we have an unnumbered bit rimki tablet containing in 
Its present fragmentary form three, but originally four, 
8 <-iiiitK' prayers, the catehline being the beginning of another 
Semitic prayer The.se two tablets do not m any case belong 
to tlie earlier group, which is occupied exclusively with 
Sumcriau and Semitic prayers to the sun-god (Babbar- 
Shamash). Tlie prayers in this group are all in Semitic and 
are addressiHl to a succession of gods and goddesses who are 
enumerated in their appropriate order in Zimmern, BBR. 
No. ‘.’6. eol. iii. 3,') ff. 

This latter tablet. BBR No. 26. which is styled Tablet I 
of hit niidi, represents perhaps yet another method of 
cataloguing. It is a long six-column tablet occupied 
Mclusively with ceremonial directions and has for its catch- 
linejhe beginning of a Sumerian incanfetion. 

^ It further to be noted that in Sm. 690 (ancf delicate 
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K. 2373) E. 9830 and OBCT, vi, 49, tke cdophon has t&e 
form tttiim-tntm-tna bU rim-ki z-ham and precedes tire 
eermnonial directions and catchUne. In K. 2612 it likeviae 
precedes the ceremony but takes the form [iHppa (?)] in^ 
tmm-ma lAt rim-ki z-ham ; in BBR. No. 26, and BMS. No. 1, 
on the other hand, it follows the catchline and reads titppu 
x-kam bil rim-ki ; in K. 3392 it likewise follows the catchline 
and runs tuppu x-Jcam-me (!) hit rim-ld. 

As it is impossible, owing to the hragmentaiy nature of 
BBR. No. 26, which describes the ceremony, to decide to 
which part of the ceremony K. 3392 belongs, one cannot 
definitely say whether BBR. No. 26, K. 3392, and BMS. 
No. 1 all belong to the same system of cataloguing. If they 
do, I suggest the following arrangement;— 

Tablet I {BBR. No. 26) is a six-column tablet describing 
the ceremony. 

Tablet II began with a Sumerian incantation of the “ Evil 
Spirits” type, possibly the same as that cited in BBR. 
No. 26, ii, 22.^ This tablet may be Haupt, ASKT. No. 12.* 

Tablet III ends with a Semitic prayer to the grain-goddess 
Nisaba. This tablet (K. 3392) contained three or more columns 
according to Bezold {Cat.), but what preceded the Semitic 
prayer is not known. 

Tablet IV began vrith a Semitic prayer commencing 
ivpiu ga-ai-ru kt-pu-u e-til. . . . Since the prayer to Nisaba 
on Tablet III is styled dingir Sag-dib-ba this prayer is doubtless 
to be identified with the iag-dib-ia prayer cited in King, 
BMS. p. xix, 1. 7, beginning Hptu gairu iupd etil Igigi, 
which occurs also as the catchline of King, BMS. No. 18, 
and was probably addressed to Marduk (though perhaps to 
Shamash who is called etU *“ Igigi in Ebeling, Quellen, i, 
43, 19). Alternatively this prayer may be that mentioned in 

» The oatchline of VR. 60, 61 (whioh is perhaps s bU rimki tablet) is also 
the b^inning of so incantation of this type ^ Swpu is, 1. 

* Cf. ASKT. No. 12, tev. 1 and 16. The tu rimki is mentioned also in 
Surpn, T, 36-7. * 
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King BM8 , p XIX, I 11, beginning hftu gaSru SCpH aU 
Endu which occurs m full m Ebeling, Quellen, i, 8 S, where 
It IS addressed to Marduk It mav be noted also that a tablet 
(probably Tablet I) of the senes bU mt sin begins hpu 
gaiiTU (cf 74A 36 216) and that a prayer com 

tnencing hglu qairu mpii w cited m BBR No 53, 1 6 
The number in the senes assigned to BMS No 1 is 
unknown but it was eiidcntly preceded by two tablets 
similarly anangi^l and was immediately followed by a 
sm cession of three other tablets of which the first two were 
probably similarly arranged (i e each with four Semitic 
prayers) while the third probably contained only three 
Seniitit pra)tr8 ’ 

Later tablets m the senes contained further prayers, at 
hast ciglitciii in number* mostly Semitic some of which 
1)11 ur nisi in the Maqln senes * 

Till [Visit K n in till senis of the Babbar Shamash group of 
pra\ers is unknown In thi text Vli 50 51 (cd Langdon 
Sumcnan Oramnutr pp 187 ff Schollmeyer Sama§ 29 ff), 
w 111 !i IS probabl) a bil rvuki tablet col in 11 20 f and 54 f 
apixar to show tli it this t< xt was used in connection with the 
t ntranii of the king into the bit rmki There is no indication 
howl Mr of am such praicr in the ceremony preserved m 
BUR No jti In that tt\t col i 11 1 19o take place within 
till king s be 1 chnnibir 11 19b-2‘ki take place within the 
[Hihm 11 M in tnneUd in the palace }ard after which 
a 1 ruik ( f iiUml 40 lines octurs 

\t till U ginning of lol u the ceremony is resumed in the 
pal ii e and at 1 10 tin siene is again in the palace yard After 
1 31 miothi r luiiina of almut 10 linos occurs 
In nil III 11 l<» ji tlu priest is at the outer gate of the 
palaei and from II 2> t nwanis tlit scene is m the desert 


• (f liliK No .r m 3 ,v p 

• tf mm \ .« ,v -1 74 - 78 
7S -ft -Ilf SI II .>3 .7 M 

•a mm \ so v i,no-3 

nialltfj « MaqH i 136 


32 33 44 70 71 72 73 74, 
to be refttored aAa[iK fipara 
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around the newly-constructed bit nmib, while at col iv, 
1 36, the king enters the 6ft nmh, it being then sunnse 

We mav conjecture, then, that the Babbar-Shamash 
group of prayers was recited immediately before this pomt, 
and perhaps col iv, 16-34a, describes this part of the 
ceremony Line 22 does indeed, mention kt ^ Babbar kam, 
which 18 the technical name of the Babbar prayers, together 
with warn hm-bi gul-du-a bi, which may denote the Shamash 
prayers Several sets of ritual apparatus are also set up, for 
Ea, Shamash, Marduk Sarpanitu, ilu ameli and Shamash 
(11 16-21), and afterwards others are set up for Ea, the 
Anunnaki and other deities (11 24-9) It must bo admitted, 
however, that the non citation of the first lines of the Babbar- 
Shamash group IS against their inclusion either here or in the 
following section (11 346 to the end of col iv), which describes 
the events immediately after sunrise If so, it must be supposed 
that the sunrise scene was rehearsed in a different form on 
some subsequent day or days and that this ceremony was 
described with the appropriate citations on another hit nmh, 
tablet now lost Kunstmann {LSS NF ii 76 f) assumes that 
the senes of Babbar Shamash prayers is to be assigned to a 
succession of several days but for this there is no evidence 
We should in fact expect the contrary since the senes of 
twenty three prayers cited in col in 35 ff was certainly 
recited as a whole 

It should be noticed that the images {<talam mkn, salam 
kaHajAi, salam mdmit, etc), which are characteristic of the 
Babbar Shamash group, are nowhere mentioned m BBR 
No 26, nor are the Knu maiUikal ukuru and samit dun 
(except col iv, 51 »««tnni ana kdt Sarn) On the other 

hand, more characteristic of BBR No 26 is the slaughter of 
a lamb (col ii 1 , in, 19 f , iv, 38 f , etc ) Nowhere is the 
king instructed to wMh his hands, but twice (col m, 17 , 
IV, 35) a bath is prescribed 

In the edition of Ki 2612 (-f Rm St, ii, 269), which follows, 
it will be noticed that obv ll-rev 2 consists of excerpt 
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66-73, T»Uet IX, 1-119, is m effect s con^penditim of 
aathonzed phnses suitable for the use of pnestly compose 
and, as siidi, it was probably used by geneiations of the 
Accadian clergy This use of older material explains the 
monotonous sunilanty of phraseology m the numerous 
Semitic prayers m Accadian rituals 


K 2612+ Rm 2, ii, 269 
Beveise 
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M 7 thank« are due to the British Museam authorities and 
to Blr. Sidney Smith for permission to publish this text, and 
I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Gadd for the collation of a few of 
the lines. I have alw to thank Professor Langdon for some 
valuable suggestions. 

Restorations in roman characters are conjectural. The 
variants arc as follows ;— 

A = King. BMS. No. 60, 18-22 = obv. 1-C. 

B -= K. 2.37.'l (Langdon, OECT. vi, pi. i) = rev. 7-18. 

0 == Sin. Gt )0 rev. (Schollineyer, Samai, p. 104) = rev. 6-18. 
1) - Klx'ling, KAR. 246, obv. 15-rev, 19. (Ebeling, Quelkn, 
i. 41, 21-46) = obv. l-rev. 12. 

E Ebcling, KAR. 272 — obv. 11-20, rev. 2-13. 

K. 2612 -f- Rm. 2 , ii, 269 
Obverse 

1. ' [6e/« a-4i sur-rif mt-ha-am-ma ar-hi-U] iz{z*-[za- 

ain-nirt] 

2. ’(ina) lumun altale *1“ Sin H ina arhi annanni dmf 

anna[nni iak-m] 

3 itio ‘ lumun idiifi ittati limniii la ldR[ati] 

4. h ina rkaUi fa u indti-a (') ‘ baM-[a] 

5 * (Ihni ’ pwrus-sa-jd puru-us 

«u-ul-li-iM-am-ma * ana • damik-Hm ritad-an-nli] 

7 mw(s mana-bi-ma du at-fa tUu^u 


' ItMtorr,! from .\. 1. IS. T), ]. J5 
’ 1> > :r III am sh. 

• U «r« omilusl m H. 

‘ Thi" iminl f.irrouU maif i»o. A has 
‘ Tl,f ,„u«l f(irniiil» him nwf/i.id. .So A 

* 11 .I »ni| 0 fonn one line in \ 

' I) .i» 

‘ ia lam-M-am-ma. 


• •«o«' Imnei la Mia{0]. 




8. Hu ma-am-man “ la tdd-u “ am-ku IS idH-u ** 

9. hi-mim-erim-ma »» 3o is6ot-o«-ni-tmo irted-an-ni] 

10. sag-^iil-hi-za ia ur-ra u mula hiz-vx-am-ma 


11. •* lu-u ** ma-mif ahi-ia ** lu-u “ ma-mii uinmi-ia 

12. lu-u ** ma-mit ahi-ja ” Itx-u ** ma-mit ahati-^ *• 

13. lu-u ** ma-mU kim-ti-ia u ni-iu**-ti-^ 

14. lu-u ma-mit el-la-ti-yi u sa-la-ti-jfl 

15. *• lu-u ma-mit mudu-u u la" mSdtl-u lu-u ma-mit 

^-lim ** u ^-biPHi 

16. ®® lu-u " ma-mit dar-ka-ti u te-ni-M 

17. lu-u ma-mit kip-pi-i ” u ki-s<d-li 

18. lu-u ma-mit niS ih zakd-ru 

19. lu-u ma-mit balti u **“ aSagi 

20. lu-u ma-mit Ham-mi ** ina sen nasa-hu 



«> D lu. 

« E -id. 

“ DE lu. 

D -Hi: 

” D omits this Ime but adds to tbs preceding line « [sa-U-ti-ia], E 
reads [el-lja-li-ia ea-la-ti-ia. 

In D, 1. 15 occupies tiro lines. E omits 1. 166. 

•’ DM. 

•• D -li. 

•• D -btl: 

•» DE transpose II. 16, 17. 

D -e. E.u tip-pi-e. 

** D lu ma-mU Hi u uii ih. E omits this luie. 

•* DE lu ma-Mttl ftri u u-ma-mi, lu [ma-] mtt [tnppi (7;] u iiu u.ll-[ti], 

** D iammt. ' 
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Reverse 

1 **luu ma-mit ta m[j (»)« tn]m («) h it-e (?) 

2 •* lu-u TfM-mit iane ina t f*) [Sik** t]i sajn (*) 

3 Jw « idni tilin beram tm zumn ta 
i Bma kut-n It Itl h Same e 

6 ktma tmbart li-nt -a trta Su 

6 Bma 6int nos ht ana aSn Su at t tur 

7 Bm h Itl-an nt maStakal IvpSur-an nt 

8 ukunt Sir ti lit-bal ** 

9 [»f«] turn “ hm hur** an nt ltd dtna*' me lam-ma 

lum ni lii-hal 

10 [k]B (1) bi *• »M trnti (?) Itm hu ru nm^^ nt 

11 (pin (») te lu tr->th (») ®* h ten nu [u] “ “ 


'* Thin line ivnnu to listo no parallol in ^urpu Tablet III 1 127 is not 
pmllcl Hut (I ptrhnjsK 147it I ’> Surjnt ill 3Ja King Cat Kouy 
CM Sup^l \ 1270) ma mU la ' htC) 1) reads [lu ma roitma an] 
e H ti [li sil [I I ma mitl « a so tf ^vrpu iii 84 
*' Or ftiwl r /[itj 

** 1) |Iu ma mit] lonr [ina liikti] Ao so [pi] Of Surpu iii 26 ma mil 
tant III III A\ tno UiUi 7! K) la a pu 
•• S prrlinll> itwt it f not! •• In Deimol Sum Ltnkon 622 4 ZVK 
a a) iltilum ni «« fuUum liMku marsh ef Thompson, 
HrprU \ 20' ru 3 f the empty marahes aiU be full ) Cf also 
IVKtHi ! i , U-u a kinl of mud (Deinitl W lex 399 1556) 

‘ N t a n a line 11 |) I)k idm bfram (is si i no lumrt ya After thu 
III k has a Im Irawi a ross the toilet 
*• ll[..)t,na 

s'Minyi// IHT lit)? Mm / \ \( Th s begins a new hne in B and 

perhai* II ( 

** I erliapa IK omittr I this t no 
•• l)k lit hu ul 

** It lim Heat red from k \R >67 i«\ 21 
•• K * m 

•' A new lim liegins here in k 

•• t ww lam *1 nw l» mi lum mo fa mo 

“ Or Ins 

“ Ur fa B B/ SU hi c hit DE [iS]C/ KI 
« KI 

“0 «. fc. Ii Is • 


D adds after thu Tli-£S 




sags 


12. ** [ini]m-wi»m-f»io iarru isakka^r 


13. ** [tuppu (!)] »n*m-imm-»o bit rim-ki [V-Jam] 

14. [fathom ma-tnil tahlckan libbi-id tujxU (?) 

16 . [in]a jMtar bt-tii ta-^pat^oKl 

16. *• [tn]o *• « Ukaxi jm-W imis-si •“ ono «- 

rak-fna] 

17. ® [ina] sa-mil dGri te-Jb»[6-6if] 


18. [Aj] Babbar an-itr-ra jfe-[nt-st>] “ 

Translation 

Obverse 

1. 0 Lord ! Mayeat thou be soon at rest; stand by (me) 

speedily. 

2. On account of an eclipse of the moon which in such a 

month and on such a day took place, 

•* So also C. B has [inimj-tam-ma JN-NU-VS (= maitakal)-[ltKm]. 
D has [uum-inim.ma naml-enm bur-ru-da-ltdm. E . . . [izakka-ajr (T). 

“ From rev, 14 onwards D diverges from the Nmeveh texts; see 
note “ below. 

« BAD probably = prtd, cf. B Ii6W.« tn-llAL-ffAL where ffAL 
probably = pU4. Cf. Deimel, Sum. Lex. 69, 64, and 2, 4. 

*• Not a new line m B. C runs together 11. 15, 16 into one line. 

•' A. B A mti. 

B begins a new line here. 

« So also B ! 

“ = btl Timlei, Tablet VI, 1. I (= OECT. vi, 62, 2). But PBS. i, 1, 
No. 15, rev. 2, quotes instead in this place the prayer beginning [4n] 
s Babbar au-iag-ta-i which in the Nineveh recension of bU rimki <w 
Tablet V, 1. 1, being the opening line on the obverse of our variant C (i.e. 
Sm. 690, obv. 1 = OECT. vi, 60,1). The differences between the Nineveh 
and the Southern recensions are noted and discussed m Kunstmann, 
L88., NF, ii, 76 ff. 

“ The ceremony in D is as follows:— 
obv, 20. [kihitta-iu salam ma-mit teppu]-tt4 liibi-iA tu-^AL-^AL 

21.0'/-[GAB (T)] .... Iitnmal4 (T) amtlu marfu i-na pin Uu 

Samai 

22 . pur^tUa i-na (Ati-Bt inaM-ma 

[ina patar i™ 6]i (r)-af (T) IMa-M i-pat-la^ III-Ei mt 
[u Ukara p!4<i imis-s}t (T) mu^i-U 4.rajb 
[kiam ilijabbi [in (7)]-y< ta-di-ra-li-ja 
[hi-bS (Iipdi-ia • ta-ni-J^ia ana muHii-lci i-rafk 
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5, Oa account of the misfortune of signs and omens evil 
and not good 

4. Which are in my palace and my land,‘ 

5. Judge my cause, decide my verdict. 

6. Grant (me) * and lead me to welfare.® 

7. With respect to the disease from which I suffer, thou, 

0 God, knowest (it), 

8. No other god knoweth (it), I know (it) not. 

!). The “ hand of the curse ” ‘ which has seized me and 
pursued me, 

10. The “ upljfter of an evil head ” * which daily and nightly 

stands by (me), — 

11. Whether it lie the curse of my father, or the curse of 

my mother, 

12. Or the curse of my brother, or the curse of my sister, 

13. Or the eurse of my family, or the curse of my paternal 

relations, 

14. Or the curse of my maternal relations, or the curse of 

my clan, 

15 Or the curse of something known or unknown, or the 
curse of a male or female unfortunate. 

If) Or the curse of offspring or suckling, 

17 Or the cur.se of music-room or courtyard, 

18 Or tile curse of .swearing on oath by a god,^ 
in ()r the curse of caper (?)* or thorn,’ 

20. Or tlie curse of tearing up plants in a field, 

21. Or the eurse of striking the cheek® of a (wild) beast, 


' lV.Ul)lv mipply I am nfrawl. dwtresaod, and caat into gloom ”, 
of tb» full formula in JKAS IH29. 6, 3SM2. 

’ Var ■■ Cause (me) to hnd ” 

• I*nirli(-atly - " roiptore mo to health.” 

• » '• the dimaae.' »ward u a cuiae (1 9) and aa a demon (1. 10). 

‘ Var ■' Or the cut* of a god or of an oath by a god ". 

• .Some thorny plant. 

» Var. < »r the eurw o( fieW Jr heart, or the cunie of tablet or contract.” 

• Or perhapt ■' rump ". a 
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Reverse 

1. Or the curse of receiving (?) an oracle,^ 

2. Or the curse of cutting reeds in a marsh, 

3. May the wind remove it a league • from my body, 

4. Like smoke may it rise up to heaven, 

6. Like a hurricane may it flee away,* •• 

6. Like an uprooted tamarisk may it return to its own 

place. 

7. May the tamarisk purify me ; may the mandrake (?) 

release me ; 

8. May the palm-pith (?) carry away my guilt. 

, 9. May the earth receive me ; may it give (me) its reflection 
and take away my misfortune. 

10. May those who tread the earth* receive me. 

11. May those who fashion the earth* be (favourably) 

inclined (?) toward * me.* 


12. The king shall recite the incantation.’ 


13. It is the fifth incantation-tablet of “ The House of 

Washing ” {bit rimki). 

14. Thou shalt set up an image of the “ Curse ” * and open 

up (?)' its heart 

16. With a sword of tamarisk-wood thou shalt pierce (it) 


* Or “ a gacrifirial offering ” (tarimlv). Scarcely “ offspring ” {UdMu). Var. 

“ Or the curse of tambourine (T) or kettledrum." 

• Literally “ A double-hour’s journey ". Or, perhaps, “ 3,600 double- 
hours’ journeys.” Cf. Ebeling, Tod und Ltben, p. 142, note 6. 

• Literally “ turn backward its breast ”. 

* Very doubtful. 

* Literally " with ”. 

• Var. adds “ may .... reoeiTe me. Incantation. Spell ”. 

’ Var. “ It is an incantation for the mandrake (7) (plant) ”. 

• i.e. an image representing the general idea of “ curse ” or violated 
tabu, probably in female form. 

* Very doubtful. We should expect" its heart ” [libbi-id) to be consttoed 
with the following line. 

•• Or pAhaps “ hollow (it) out ”. • 
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16 . WBtor and beer be^ sbaU wash his month. He 
shall s]Ht upon it' and 

17 Thou shalt bury (it) m the angle (t) of the wall • 

18 Incantation Shamash m the foundation of heaven has 

shone forth 


‘ I « the king 
' I e the iriMge 

• PramiRutbly the well of the bU nmki No -wnll u mentioned m BBB 
No 26 The oenmony on I> reade aa foUova ‘ (Thia la) lU ntiial Thou 
ahalt make an image of the Cufse Its heart thou shalt open up (?) 

I.et lie hlied with The sick man shall lift up a purtttu weasel m 
hla hand before Shamash or before the son ), and with a sword o{ 
tamarisk wood he shall pierre its heart Thnce (with T) water and beer Ac 
siaU uvmA Ac* nouU upon it be ehall spit Thus shall he speak Remove 
my gl<»m my dutatf and my weanneee Upon thee I spit ’ 
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Adh'Dhababrs *' Ta^riUi al-islam *’ as on 
Authority on the Mongol Invasion of the 
Caliphate 

By JOSEPH DE SOMOQYI 

OCARCELY ever has Islam experienced more tragical times 
and more hardships than during the Mongol invasion 
in the course of the thirteenth century a.d. With the despite 
of the nomads, practitioners of the open-air life, for sedentary 
occupations, the people of Jengis Khan turned against and 
mercilessly destroyed the towns and works of civilization 
everywhere. Their disastrous campaign was only facilitated 
by the decomposition of the political unity of Islam at that 
time. In Baghdad the ‘Abbasid caliphate still subsisted, but 
its splendour was on the wane; to the west of Baghdad, in 
Egj'pt, Palestine, and a part of Syria, the Ayyubids reigned, 
and in Asia Minor the Seljuqs, while to the east of Baghdad 
the Turkish princes from Khiva had a rather insecure hold 
on the vast stretch of the Khwarizmian empire from the 
Ganges to the Tigris and from Turkestan to the Indian Ocean. 
This state of affairs was inviting to an enterprising invader 
of the sort of Jengis Khan who, in 1218, crushed the 
Khwarizmian empire, while his grandson, Hulaghu Khan, 
put an end to the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 1268. The western 
provinces of Islam, including Egypt, were, however, spared 
from the devastating fury of the Mongols by the Maml&k 
Sultan’s victory over Ketbogha, Hulaghu’s general, at ‘Ayn 
Jaliit, Palestine, in 1260. When in 1299-1301 his grandson 
Qazan failed in conquering Syria Islam was definitely safe 
from farther Mongol attacks. 

Small wonder that the terrified Muslims regarded the 
Mongol invasion as a veritable scourge. In writing of the 
Mongols or Tatars as their primitive name was, they hardly 
ever onfit the apposition al-mal&‘tm (the accursed), and, 
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refemng to Jengw Khan they usually affix the phrase 
la anaku Udku ( may God curse him ) to his name 
No doubt this great horror of the Muslims alone accounts 
for the astonishing fact that in the hitherto edited texts of 
the vast Arabic historical and geographical literature not 
excluding the very well informed Yaqut we find practically 
no reference to their original home tribal orgamzation and 
customs Much better are we informed about their campaigns 
against Islam though as a matter of course scores of works, 
both Arabic and Persian are to be consulted to sketch a 
detailed narrative of them There is however one work 
Cl ntaining a rather detailed record of the pnncipal events of 
the Mongol invasion and this is the hitherto unedited 
7a nkh al tulam of adh Dhahabi (673/1274 to 748/1348) 
He needs no introduction to Arabic scholars so well known 
and much used are his works on kadlth and his historical 
compendium Kxiah dmtal alulam^ His principal work, 
the fa nkh al ulam * combining both general and biographical 
historj hnishcs m 700/1300 1 and therefore includes the 
who! history of the Mongol invasion The value of his 
narmtivt is enlmtud 1 j his careful gathenng of all sorts of 
information pertaining to his subject and by himself being an 
eye witm ss to the last phase of the Mongol mvasion Qazan s 
attai k on Damascus 

It is owing to a Ih Dhahabi s conscientious quotation of bis 
authorities that we jmssess in his Tarikh al islam the only 
report on Imgis Khan s Tatars that is extant in the hitherto 
kiuwi wirksif \rabic literature Adh Dhahabi begins his 
record of tlie appearnnet of Jengis Khan s people in 
605 1208 0 with n nfinnre to the hhabar at talar of 
alMuwaffaq \blnliitif ibn 'iusuf We meet with the 
sanit iiaim m tin namtne of the year 617/1220-1 From this 
ciirlailt'd name it tlinrlv appears that we have to do with the 
' IwnvpBptr > I arel whea Kompondium d«r Weltgoschichte Das 
XMUxtml tl wi m d«i a Dahabj Jdamica keipzig 1932 pp 334-363 
• ^ ‘‘ “Ow of adh Dhahabi JBAS 1932, 

PP Sld-a&S 
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celebrated Egyptian physician and naturalist, Muwaffaqaddln 
aba Muhammad ‘Abdallatif ibn Yusuf ibn Muhanunad ibn 
‘All ibn abl Sa‘d al Baghdadi, commonly known as Ibn 
al-Labbad, who hved from 655/1160 to 629/1231-2 He is 
noted for his description of Egypt entitled KUah al xfada 
v>al-x‘tibar fil umur al-musMhada tool hawadxth al-mu‘ayana 
In ard Mist ^ We have a bst of his 166 works, which is 
appended to the biography of him by Ibn abi Usaybi‘a (died 
in 668/1269-70) in his lexicon of Arabian physicians and 
naturalists, ‘Vyun al-anbd ft fahaqat al aiibbd * These are 
works mostly lost, on geography natural history and medicine, 
and include a history (Ta rlkh) *, there is, however, no 
indication of any separate report by him on the Tatars as 
given by adh Dhahabi * Perhaps this account formed part 
of one of his works lost which was luckily discovered by 
adh Dhahabi and inserted into his Ta nkh al islam We have, 
notwithstanding some indications in Abdallatif al Baghdadi s 
autobiography included in Ibn abi Usaybi a s biography of 
him, from which we mav gather that on his travels he had met 
people from Central Asia and had even actually been among 
the Tatars Thus we read in his autobiography that he had 
had an intercourse with famous shaykhs from Baghdad, 
Khorasan Syria, and Egypt ‘ that he travelled from Halab 
into the Byzantine Empire and spent several years there *, 
that after making journeys in Egypt, Syria, and Maghrib 
he went on the 7th Dhul Qa'da 626/8th October, 1228, to 
Erzerum then m Rabi' al awwal 626/28th January-26th 

* Edited by J White, AbdolUUiphi Hwtanat Aegyph comjjcndtum, 
Oxford 1800 and by S de Sacy Selatwn de I tgypte par Abdallatif, 
Pans, 1810 

* Edited separately by J Moueley Abdottaiif Bagdadensit Vila auclore 
Ibn abi Oaaiba Oxford, 1808 See pp 50-64 for the hat of hw worka 

* Ibid , p 58 

‘We have no reference to such a report in the biography of him in 
al Kutubi e Fawai al ivafayat vol ii, pp 7 8 and none even in adh 
Dhahabi s biography of him m the Ta nkh al ulam, MS of the Bodleian 
Libraiy, Cat i 654, foU 76^775 

* In Mousley, p 6 

* Ibid., p *^4 

nua *0CT0Bia 1936 ^ 39 
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Pebnuuy, 1229, to Kimakh. in Jumada l-01a/28th Mardn 
26th April, to Dairki.» Concerning Kimakh we read in 
Yaqut (ed. F. Wiistenfeld, vol. iv, p. 334) that it is a wide 
province on the frontier of China and ita inhabitants 
are Turks living in tents; it is also the name of the 
Turkish people from which the tribe of the Qypchaq had 
sprung.* This indication furnishes evidence of his travel in 
Mongolia, and it is doubtless owing to his observations and 
erperienees made on this and other journeys that we have his 
report which adh-Dbahabi inserted into his great work and 
saved from peri-shing. 

Tlic report of ‘AMallatif al-BaghdadI consists of, or was 
divided by adh-DhahabI into, two parts, which are included 
in the records of the years a.h. 605 and 617. The possible 
date of its (oraposition must be put after 625/1227'-8 because 
he rcqieatedly refers to the ravage of Isfahan by the Tatars 
which occurred in 625/1227-8. 

The general panic called forth by the rumours about the 
advance of Jengts Khan’s Tatars in Central Asia is excellently 
eliaractcrized by adh-Dliahahl’s introductory remark to the 
first part of ‘.Midnllatlf al-Baghdadl's report.® He says that 
“ tins IS a report that eats up all (similar) reports, an item of 
news that rolls up other news, a story that makes other stories 
to lie forgotten, an accident in comparison to which other 
accident.') appear slight, and a misfortune that extends over the 
whole surface of the earth This remark which is certainly 
apt to rouse the reader’s interest, is followed by a short 
description of the Tatars. First ‘Abdallatif al-BaghdadI 
States llint the language of the Tatars is similar to that of the 
Hindus iH'cau.se they live in their vicinity. Incorrect as this 

' ItiiH . p 30 Uairki n given m Deberki by S de Sacy, op. cit., 
p ttO Tliii* aliH) III Jbn abt I snbta, ed. A. MOUer, Konigsbeig, 1884, 
vul II, p ;(I7 

• See W Ilertliolci m Xiif ja , vol ii, p. 1009. and alao the description of 
K makb m S 11 Manger. La vtede TamerUm par Ibn Arabi&K, Leeuwardon, 
I7S:-177:. vol It. p.'io-’. , ^ 

^ ‘ TIm> linit (lart of the report w in the MS. of the British Moseum. No. 1640, 

fn.ni lol 173,1 21, to fol. 1736,1 18. • 
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stetoomt is, it is significative of the popular theory prevalent 
at that time which denoted all sorts of Northern and Central 
Asiatio nomadic races with the common name of Tatars.* 
They live at a distance of four months firom Tangut.* 
Anthropologically they are described as having broad faces, 
wide breasts, light buttocks, small members, brown com¬ 
plexion ; they are agile and intelligent. 

People know very little about them before meeting them, 
first because “ they receive intelligence of foreign peoples 
but the latter receive no intelligence of them ”, that is why 
it is very difficult for any foreigner to spy out their conditions, 
and secondly because they always conceal their intentions and 
surprise the foreign peoples with their attacks. “ The 
inhabitants of no town know of them before they enter it, 
and no army before they meet it.” Their women fight like 
their men, sometimes carrying even their babies round their 
necks. First a small troop would appear in a foreign town, 
then, all of a sudden, the mass of the Tatars break in upon them 
unexpectedly and mercilessly murder all the women and 
children, but spare the lives of the artisans and able-bodied 
men, whom they take into their service. Most of their arms 
are arrows made by all of them. The points of the arrows are 
made of horn, iron, or bone. Swords are used for stabbing 
rather than for beating. For defence they use shields made 
of mole-skins and shins. Their horses eat fresh and dry 
fodder and even foliage and wood that they find. They use 
small and light saddles. Their nourishment is the roasted 
flesh of any kind of animals. 

‘Abdallatif al-Baghdadi finisbes the first part of his report 
stating that they kill without an exception and mercDessly, 

’ For the similar Chinese conception of the Tatars see C. d’Ohsson, Hutoire 
de» Mongols, 2nd ed , La Haye ot Amsterdam, 1837-52, vol. i, p. 93. 

‘ Tangut 18, according to Yiqut (ed. F. W&stenfeld, rol. v, p. 880), 
“ a town in Shash beyond (the river) Sayh&n ”; according to HamdalUb 
Qazwini, Kiuhat al-quHib, ed. O. Le Strange, ^ersian text, p. 257, it is also 
“ a country comprising many countnea of the Fifth Zone, and called (^ishlb 
by the Hon^la.” 
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Mtd it seem* that they tend not bo much to possession and 
wealth as to destruction. 

The second part of his report»treats of the invasion of the 
Tatars into the West in a.h. 617 and subsequent years. 
Though this is no continuous narrative of the campaign of 
Jengis Khiin as a matter of course such a record can hardly 
be e.tp<-oted during the campaign—it is very important for 
all that hocaiise he refers to his stay at Erzerum in 618/1221-2, 
i.e. during the Tatar advance in the Caucasus. Hence it 
appears that what he relates in the second part was either 
cxp<“ricrire<l liy him or told to him by eye-witnesses, which is, 
in all probability, responsible for the many episodes his 
narrative includes. 

‘Abdalltttif al-Baghdadi introduces the second part of his 
report with a characteristic remark: “Two groups were 
separatcil from the Tatars just as two tongues are separated 
(from each other) in Hell,” We know from other authors also * 
that the northern group advanced on Adharbayjan and 
Arnin, then invaded Georgia; the southern group marched 
against Hamadan and Isfahan, and finally both groups united 
anil advaneed on Ibighdad. The first group attacked Georgia 
by surprise, then, retreating on Sharwran, passed Derbend, 
and ravaged the territories of Qypehaq and Alan, At this 
juiuture the re|M)rt remembers the marriage of the Georgian 
king s sister to the son of the Si'ljuq of Erzerum, who embraced 
Christianity ’ After praising the country of Qypehaq for its 
temiierale clm).ite, abundanee in water, good soil, and many 
sheep, ‘\lKlallatif al-Baglidiidi proceeds to the march of the 
southern groiij) against Baghdad. The Kurds were induced 


i. No. 1640, from fol. 1906, I. 6, t 
a, pp 251 and 327-8. and aloo d’Ohssoa, op. cit 


’ S«i till' M.S (if the llritiKh Muevum, 
ftil l»2, I 10 

• Seo Ilm »i Athir, Mil x 
Mil 1. pp 210 3.'>2 

• For a dctaiW rword of this *v»nt eee Ibn al Athir. vol. xn, pp. 270-1, 
uniW the .igmhranl title ll„dukagharikalam yijad nitMuU, and F. Brosaet, 

de la «Airyv. St P^nbonttc. 1849-1857, vol. i. p. 495 ; it ia aln 
r^t«d bj adb Dhahabi m the nanatiro of the year a.h. 621: see the MS. 
of the Bodleian Ubraiy. Cat., vol. i. No, 664 , fola. 11^-2. • 
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to attack Derbend while the Caliph concentrated all hia troops 
on Baghdad The ‘Abbasid capital was, however, spared 
ftom the Tatar invasion because the Muslims received the 
Tatar legate, who was probably sent to spy out the enemy’s 
camp, with such a mihtary parade and ceremony in Arbil, 
m the wiUyat of Daquqa, and last in Baghdad that his visit 
discouraged and frightened the Tatars who, this time, 
desisted from attacking Baghdad This record of the Tatar 
legate s reception la not known to us from other authorities 
in pnnt The invaders also failed to take Isfahan 
Then ‘Abdallatif ai Baghdadi relates some cases illustrative 
of the cruelty and devastation of the Tatars, which he heard 
from eye witnesses in Armema Such records terrorized the 
civilized world so much that the mere name of Tatar has 
become odious m East and West alike The particular cases 
‘Abdallatif al Baghdadi relates were evidently all collected by 
him during his stay in Armenia Al Mahk al Ashraf, the eldest 
of the Ayyubida (reigned from 578/1182-3 to 635/1237-8), 
when asked about the Tatars said “ What shall I say 
of a people of which no prisoner has ever been taken, since they 
fight as long as they are either killed or save themselves ] ” 
And the king of Georgia stated that people never used to tell 
how many were killed by them in a country, but rather how 
many were left safe Nisabur was also burnt down and com¬ 
pletely destroyed, and 550 000 people were mercilessly mas¬ 
sacred by them The country of al malahida ^ and Farghana 
were also visited by them They found a special pleasure in 
the gradual truncating of their victims, and are told to have 
even drunk the blood of two children of a woman The 
Tatars success was mainly due to the circumstance that their 
enemy, the Sultan Khwanzmshah Mu^mmad ibn Tukush 
(reigned from 689/1193 to 596/1200) was “ a thief and 
a burglar, his army was a rabble without care and organiza 
tion most of them were infidel Turks or ignorant Muslims 

^ M maiafuda being a name of the Dahlia, this paaaage lefen to the 
eoTUons gf Alamfit and other ibitnatea of the Aaaaaaina in Irin. 
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He does not know even the best soldiers in the ranks, and his 
(rf&jersare accustomed to brutality only.” They were attacked 
by the Tatars, “ the sons of one father, one word, and one heart, 
with one chief whom they obey.” After referring to their 
visit in Mahan, ‘Abdallatif al-Baghdadi concludes his report 
remarking that no enemy could ever have been more hostile 
than the Tatars, who had no religion and no reason. Even 
their animals are of a bad sort. 

The report of ‘Abdallatif al-BagbdadI is no connected 
account of the Tatars, yet it fully deserves our attention as 
the narrative of a trustworthy author and the only literary 
record in Arabic descriptive of the Tatars. His authority 
is also referred to by adh-Dhahabi in recording the defeat 
of the Khwariamians at Khilat in A.H. 627.' The other 
authorities of adh-Ohahabi for Jengis Khan’s campaign are 
Ibn al-Athlr, Sibf ibn al-Jauzi, Ibn Wasil, an-NasawI, and 
a certain al-Mu‘ayyad Tmadaddin, who wrote his Ta’fikh 
supplementing an-Nasawi’s work.* 

In the further record of the Ta'rtiJi al-islam we can follow 
the Tatar advance into Central Asia, Iran, and the Caucasus 
until the fatal year of Muslim history, 656/1268, when 
Baghdad was captured and plundered by Hiilaghu Khan.* 
Into his narrative, based partly on the authority of a certain 
Ibn al-KiizarOnl,* udh-Dhabsbi inserted a qaslda by Taqiaddin 
Isma'il ibn abil-Yusr on the destruction of Baghdad.* More 
or less detailed reports inform us also of the subsequegt 
campaigns of the Tatars, thus of Hulaghu Khan's invasion of 
Sjrria in 658^1260,* of their battle on the Euphrates in 

* See the MS. of the Bodleien Library. Cat. i, 654, fola. 75-86. 

* See the MS. of the Bnttsh Moieum, No. 1640, fol. 182,1. 14. 

* See the MS. of the BocUeian Library, Cat. i, 654, fok. 248-250, under 
the title Ki laol Bagkdid. 

* Ibid., fol. 2496. I 3. 

* For lU text and Engliah tranalation aee my paper “ A qatida on the 
Dertruotion of Baghdad by the Mongola,” BSOS., 1933, pp. 41-8. 

* See the MS. of the Bodleian Ubraiy, Cat. 1, 664, fola. 262-6, and alao 
the uarratire of Sinmaddlil Uabeik ibn 'AbdaUh edited and translated by 

• 0. Levi deUa Vida in hia paper " L’invaaione dei Tartan in (Diria nel 1280 
nei rioordi di an ^timniuo ocnlaie,” OriaOaita, nova series, vol. iv 
(Roma. It35), pp. 
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671/1272-5,» of their fight TOth Badiaddin al-Atabald in 
Palestine in 675/1276-7, and their defeat at Derhend in the 
same year,* until we come to the end of the Ta’rtkh al-isldm, 
where we find a continuous and very detailed description of 
the Tatars’ second invasion of Syria and destruction of 
Damascus in 699-700/1299-1301.* This concluding narrative 
is particularly interesting because, well-known as this event 
is fir)m the Khilat of al-MaqrizI and other sources,* it is 
related by adh-DhahabT with the vivacity of an eye-witness 
who himself experienced the whole campaign against his city. 
With the exception of the testimony of a certain Dhau ibn 
^abah az-Zubaydl, who witnessed the battle of ^linis,® 
we find no references to other sources in this narrative, which 
is all the more remarkable as otherwise he regularly quotes 
his authorities throughout his work. For the general historian 
this concluding narrative is important for three reasons. 
First, it clearly appears from it that but for the rivalry between 
the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt and his governor in Damascus 
the Tatars would have never ventured upon such an attack 
on the most important city of Islam after the fall of Baghdad. 
Then, it is evident from this report that the failure of the 
Tatar attempt was due to the heroic defence of the commander 
of the citadel, Arjawash, and not to the military power of the 
Mamluks, which proved entirely inefficient after their defeat 
in the Wadi al-Khaznadar on the 28th Rabi'al-awwal 
699/23rd December, 1299. Last, adh-DhahabI emphasizes 
the circumstance that, though the Tatars favoured the non- 
Muslims, they were not hostile to the Muslims for all that. 
They proclaimed that their ruler was a Muslim, and there 
can be no doubt that but for their atrocities they would have 
easily gained possession of Syria. 

‘ See the MS. of the Bodleian Library, Cat. i, 666, fob 576. 

* Ibid., fols. 606-61. 

* See the MS. of the British Muaenm Or. 1640, fols. 123-134. 

‘ See Quatremire, Histoire du Snltant Mamkmeka, Paris, 1837-1S41, 
voL ii, part ii, from p. onwards; d’9hsaon, op. cit., toI. iv, from 
p. 212 on^jards; Howorth, liiOory oj tht Mongols, London, 1876,'rol. iii, 
from p*429 onwards, where also Persian authors are quoted. 

* Bee the MS. of the British Museum Or. 1640, Jbi. 124, LJ8. 
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Moreover, adb-Dhahabi’s narrative is a very good sketch 
of the life of Damascus daring the Tatar siege. It is of good 
use to anybody who is intere.sted in the eventful past of this 
old city. We leam from it the names of the persons filling the 
posts at that time. In very lively tones our author depicts the 
general panic called forth by the cruelties of the Tatars, and 
the relief felt at their withdrawal. He regularly records also 
on the nsc in the prices of victuals and saddle-horses occasioned 
by the stringency during the assault. 

Thus the Ta'nkh al-isldm contains valuable material for 
the history of the Mongol invasion of the caliphate. The fact 
that adh-Dhahabr’s narrative, as a whole, corroborates and, 
in details, supplements our information obtained from other 
aource.s, testifie.s to his trustworthiness in gathering and 
quoting his references. For this reason his great work can 
justly he considered a.s an important authority on this tragical 
period of the liistory of Islam. 

JSS 
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Qrj^\y>l<^ly^{lj 
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^uj I ^ lij I Uj f,'^\ J^} 

^ClJ I ^I iJ ji J a) jdT} 
j-.;bAll j 3/ <^3 0 bj j;^ j^lv j 
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jU^ jl^Uj 
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(^‘Lajl iyS^‘Ji\ CiXs b| 
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cJ' J* tjw'i 

Iac ij Vj^ V 3 

plaJI 

I JL» >1C JL.>- V 3 

v-fV 3^J! ^lU. J 

v-U fiji H ’«^U U 3V5 
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[>in 

L~' jb L.JJ^J.j' 

} jCsJ I ^ vjUb!I» 

)l Lj 1-A) 

■> K'-^ I cr* ^ 

^.jil jl <3U J ^1 jjl 

t_Ja^ J »l*V I ^ (j**^* 

l_JLlJl J>i\ j\ 

fc_jji^iuL-lSI 
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,A* jjl •A-.-aJ J..;-A» 

3-v^ (j.^ ^ ^ j j 

J'^ O' L^-^. 3 

'^! a-f’ ^ 

L,.L?by-ii 

<15^ dill. c^Ola' a» Jyr j 

UjU Lj jAT^ 

f^K . ' . ..‘K 

A ^\j I Ak) I 3 

OU# jll JA ^ ‘ 
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The Question of Gramas 

Bt M. 8. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, B.A., B.L., L.T., Research Fellow m 
Indian Music (193S-1935), University of Madras 

TN his article on Gandhara Grama that appeared in the issue 
of October, 1935, of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways observed that a particular 
line in Damodara’s Sangitadarpana regarding G'o-Grama, 
had induced him to visit India thirty years ago. The whole of 
that article, now under consideration, induces me to revisit 
the region of the Grama-question. 

To begin with, I thank Mr. Fox Strangways for his graceful 
reference to my ^ edition of Svaramelakalanidhi (Annamalai 
University, 1932). And I agree with him in his view that 
“ Indian musical history is a jungle and will be so, until the 
thinking minds of India attack it seriously and critically and 
cease to waste time over pious beUefs and mathematical tricks, 
to repeat slokas, often out of their proper connection, instead 
of to examine problems But when he stated that “ the 
Gramas had been dead ” I feared he expressed but a partial 
truth. 

To give the reader a perspective view of my standpoint, a 
dis-section of a single limb thrown out by Mr. Fox Strangways 
won’t do. I must present the whole “ flesh and blood ” of 
the question, so to speak, wherein the position of that “ single 
limb ”, will be duly perceived. Accordingly, I proceed to give 
a complete account of the question of Gramas as it occurs 
to me. 

What was Grama ? Both Bharata and Dattila did not choose 
to define the term. Matanga it was that dared, perhaps for 
the first time, to define it and observed; “ Thus it is decided— 
just as all the members of a joint family live together; so, too 

* I italicized the word “ my ” ; for Mr. Fox Strangways inadvertently 
attributed the editorship t^ Mr. Venkatram# Sastri, who was responsible 
only for l>a Foreviord to my edition. 

jaa'h ootobeb 1936. 41 
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(all the Sudha-Vikrita svaras are brought together under one 
common, generic name) Gbama.^ 

Later on, Narada and Shamgadev gave us. alike, a laconic 
definition of the term, viz. “ A Grama is a collection of (all the) 
Bvaras.”* In trying to explain Sharngadev’s definition, 
Kallinath only expanded the observation of Matanga : “Just 
as, in the world, a group of people is said to belong to a Grama 
(village); a group of (all the Sudha-Vikrita) svaras is spoken 
of as belonging to a Grama.* 

Other writers, such as, for instance, Pundarika Vittala,* 
Somanath,* Daniodara,* Raghunath,’ Venkatamakhi,* 
Ahobala," and Bhavabhatta,'" trod in the footsteps of 
Shamgadev one after another and merely quoted his 
definition of Grama, either verbatim or with a little 
modification, though two of them added Kallinath’s 
explanation as well. Hence Sharngadev’s definition of Grama, 
coupled witli Kallinath’s explanation thereof, forms the only 
autliority for all tiie future musicians to follow.^* 

A note of warning must be sounded here that the conception 
of Grama, as such, did not originate either with Shamgadev 
or even with Narada, the author of Sangitamaharanda 
but long before their respective times. We hear of it 


' linhud jMsi, p. 20. 

• SatiyU/znuUaratida, p. 5; Sangtlaralnakara, p. 45. 

’ tiangitaratnal,arn, p. 4.5. 

• Sadragafkandradaya, p. 6. 

‘ Jlayaiilmdha (my edition), p ."> 

‘ Sarigitadar}>nna, p. 24 • 

’ SuHgdn/iwiha, i, )7,'i. 

• C'AaturdaiKiipruiomio, p 10. 

• Sanjdaimrijnla, p. 

“• Anuimangiluratmdara, p. 7 

" Sowanatli iind 1 cnlalamalln. 

" Ar regnnlR tlie modern writers on Indian music, both Indian and 
Kiiropeaii. almost all of them, not excluding Mr. J. D. Paterson, have been 
sigiulieantl.v silent on the interpretation of the word Grama as a whole, 
though they waxed eloquent in speaking about its dreisions. I made a 
speeinl mention of Mr. Paterson because, in 1809. he contributed to the 
A>mhf /frwnrcAr, vol. 0. anVticle avowedly Gramas wherein he was 
ran ful to forget dchniiig that term. c ' 
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even in the Siksha of another Narada of the second 
century b.c. 

As between the two following scales :— 
s K u M P D N 

and— 


SRRQQMMPDDNN 
12 12 12 12 12 

the first group of seven svaras is a singable scale; while the 
second group of twelve svarastanas is an unsingable scale. 
We shall agree to call the unsingable group of twelve 
svarastanas by a special name, say, a Group Scale. 

A “Group Scale” may then be defined to be a mere 
collection of notes, preserved as such, for the purpose of 
selection. What this Group Scale is to the modern music, 
Grama was to the ancient music of India. Hence it was that 
Sharngadev defined Grama to be a Svarasamooha or a mere 
collection of notes ; and hence it was that Kallinath compared 
it to a village. 

This comparison may be explained as follows : Just as, in 
a Grama (village), there live all kinds of persons, wanted and 
unwanted; in a musical Grama, there remain all kinds of svaras, 
wanted and unwanted. Just, again, as from a collection of 
village people, only a few that are wanted for the time 
being are constituted into a working committee for the 
purpose of daily administration; from a collection of 
svaras only a few that are wanted for the time being 
are constituted into a singable scale for the purpose of 
daily entertainment. 

Closely alKed with Grama there were prevalent in ancient 
times two other terms, viz. Moorchana and Jati. Bharata ^ 
defined Moorchana, though Dattila was, as usual, silent on 
the point. But Matanga chose to be elaborate; and his 
definition ran thus : “ That by which a Raga is modulated 


' lfatsaSastra,p,3jSO. 
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is M nnTP.Kitna. which cooButs of seven svaras singable in thdr 
natuial order of ascent and descent.” ^ Narada but copied 
Matanga, though his wording was a little different.* But 
Shamgadev,* Damodara,* Bhavabhatta,* and even Venkata- 
makhi * copied Narada word for word. Wide Pundarika 
Vittala,’ Somanath,* Raghunath,® and Abobala^® differed 
only in the matter of language. 

If, therefore, a Grama was a mere string of all the Sudha- 
Vikrita svaras and was, as such, unsingahle ; a selection of 
seven notes, from out of that “string”, must necessarily 
have Ijeen made with a starting point, so that the selected 
scale, technically called Moorchana, might be singable. But 
in order actually to sing the scale, so selected, something 
beyond the starting point or Graha was required—something 
to establish its harmomc individuality, Amsa, Nyasa, Vadi, 
Sainvadi -all of which conjointly converted the Moorchana 
into Jati." 

To sum up. A Grama was an unsingable Group Scale, so 
to speak, consisting of all the Sudha-Vikrita svaras, collected 
together and preserved, as such, for the purpose of selecting, 
from that Group Scale, any desired set of seven notes with 
a Graha or a starting-poinb—which (set), when sung in the 
natural order of ascent and descent was called Moorchana 
and which, when a harmonic individuality was established 
with the help of .\msa., Nyasa, Vadi, and Samvadi, etc., took 
the name of Jolt. 


' linhml Jim,, p 22 

• JianfUamaL-araiula, p. 7. 

• Sangiluralwlara. p. 47. 
‘ Sajkjilatlarfana, p 28 


• (’Wurdandiprailaflla, p. H 

’ .‘vulra^rAiiiulrot/aya, p 6. 

' haganlxHlha, p. 5. 

* Hanjitaxudka, i, 183. 

'• flangUapanjala, p. 1) 

P- 3- N.B.-The modem 

v! ,1,1 rr’ “'J «« the Group scale of 

taro, ,v«rutann!i, Mela and Raga. ^ 



To fllttstrate my definition, let tlie following diagram repre* 
sent the ancient Grama of the (7 + 12 =) 19 Sudha-Yil^ta 
avaias :— 


Grama 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 -10-ll-ia-ia-14-16-lft-17-18-19-20-2I-22 




iilTi 

M U. 1 
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g g 




1 ^ 

1 ^ 11 

(6) Vikri 

lit! 


1 ^ 
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1 

1 
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Let the reader, if he 

can, try to sing all the nineteen Sudha- 

Vikrita svaras 

of the above figure 

successively. 

Surely he 


will find it impossible to sing them. Indeed, the Grama, 
drawn above, was never intended to be sung but only to 
serve as a mere svara-samooha or repository of the then 
prevailing svaras for the musicians to select their (singable) 
Moorchanas from. 

As a matter of fact, our ancients did select from out of the 
(unsingable) Grama, at first, three Moorchanas but only three 
—one with Ga as the starting point; another, with Ma ; and 
still another, with Sa. But, strange to say, they called these 
three new selections, not by the new name of the “ Moor¬ 
chanas ”, but by the old name of Gramas. In other words, 
they created a new thing but retained the old name. 

At this stage, Mr. Fox Strangways’s observation in the 
October, 1935, issue of the said Journal may be referred to, 
vix. “ (?a-Grama is no Grama at all but is a Moorchama of 
iSo-Grama—Bhairav (the Carnatic Todi) ”. There are others 
who opine that Sa and 3fa-Gramas are also each a Moor- 
chana—the former being Bilaval,(the Carnatic Sankara- 
bharana^ and the Mter, Yaman (the Carnatic Kalyam). 
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Identifying thus the modern Todi Kalyani and Sankara 
bharana respectively with Ga Ma and Sa Gramas is tanta 
mount to make a very easy disposal of the much vexed 
question of Gramas 

But why should Ga Grama have gone to Indraloka ^ 
Because a ready wit tells us the Todi w&s attempted 
to be sung by our ancients in the Tara stayi and upwards 
and finding it to be impracticable they gave it up An 
ingemous answer indeed—but not convmcmg Leaving the 
other two Gramas conveniently m the Madhya sthayi why 
should Ga Grama alone be shifted to the Tara sthayi ^ Agam 
if as Mr Fox Strangways says Ga Grama is one of the most 
popular llagas of the present day viz Bhairavi (Todi) how 
does he reconcile it with the story of its departure to 
Indraloka ^ 

I said our ancients created a new thing but retained the old 
name Thus the word Grama lost its original meaning 
and acquired another absolutely unconnected with the 
original Instead of the only one old and utmngabk Grama 
of the nineteen Sudha Vikrita svaras there came mto existence 
three new singahk Gramas of seven selected svaras called 
Ga Grama Ma Crama and Sa Grama 
Just as the European C scale begms with C Ga Grama 
began with Ga Ma Grama with Ma and Sa Grama 
with Sa Agam just as the European music has even to day 
only two principal stales—raajor and mmor—^to proceed 
with our ancient music had only three pr;ncipal scales to. 
proceed with anything beyond which our ancestors knew not 
or did not care to know for a long time 
After that long time came the Moorchanas ansmg out 
of each of the three Gramas which as time went on developed 
themselves into Jatis and thereby formed the nucleus of the 
modem Raga sj stem Let us now enter mto the details of the 
three Gramas and find out their respective characteristics 
as set forth by the text Ijook wnters 
The Sa Grama was a scale of seven iv&taa begimuag with 
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8a and rising successively to Ni ; Sa consisting of 4 srutis, 
Ri of 3, Ga of 2, Ma of 4, Pa of 4, Dha of 3, and, Ni of 2. It 
may be tabulated thus :— 

So-Grama. S R G M P D N 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

While the il/a-Grama was a scale, again, of seven svaras, 
beginning with Ma and rising successively to Ga; Ma con¬ 
sisting of 4 srutis, Pa of 3, Dha of 4, Ni of 2, Sa of 4, Ri of 3, 
and (ra of 2. It may be tabulated thus:— 

Jfo-Grama. M P D N S R Q 

4 3 4 2 4 3 2 

But the theoretical method of arriving at the Ma-Grama 
on which almost all our ancient writers delighted to harp was 
thus:— 

S R G M P D N 

4 3 2 4 3 4 2 

Which of these two series are we to retain 1 The former ; 
because the ilfa-Grama ought to begin with Ma, just as the 
5a-Grama begins with Sa. Indeed, the nature of the first 
Moorchana arising out of each of the two Gramas of Sa and 
Ma, strengthens our belief that the Sa-Grama must begin 
with Sa and the Ma-Grama with Ma. Further, as Mr. Fox 
Strangways rightly asked, in his Music of Hindostan (p. 109), 
why were those two Gramas called iSa-Grama and Ma-Grama, 
unless they had some obvious connection with Sa and Ma 1 
And what could that connection be except that they began 
there ? Furthermore, such a great authority as Ahobala 
unambiguously wrote : “ Ma is the svara produced by the 
open string in the Ma-Grama.” ^ 

As for Ga-Grama its working has been pointed out by 
Mr. Fox Strangways in the last article, now under review. 

A comparison of the results of all the three Gramas shows 
that our ancients had the Ba-Grama more or less on a firm 
basis, but allowed a cloud of vagueness and even obscurity to 
hover about the other two Grama^ 

V ^ Sangitaparijata, p. 9. 
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To make the matter worse, Ahobala stormed the music- 
world with his novel, and even unique, arrangement of the 
sruti-values of the two Gramas of Ga and Ma —an arrange¬ 
ment absolutely different from Sharngadev’s. Here is 
Ahobala’s arrangement 

Jfa-Orama. M P D N S R O 

4 3 3 3 4 3 2 

Ga-Gnmi. G M P D N S R 

3 3 3 3 4 3 3 

The reader will note that, in respect of the srnti-values of 
Ma and Ga Gramas, Ahobala stands severely alone. Hence 
Mr. P. U. Bhandarkar, of Indore, in his Contribution to the 
Sltiilij of Ancient Hindu Music, branded the arrangement of 
Ahobala as a figment of his imagination. 

I put Mr Bhandarkar a serious question aS to what was the 
intelligible, or otherwise reliable, source from which Bharata 
himself ilrew the sruti-values of his ilfo-Grama and Sharngadev 
of his Go-Grama 1 

If 1 lirand the arrangements of Bharata and Sharngadev 
as figments of their respective imaginations, I know I shall 
be confronted with overwhelming evidence in their favour. But 
my an.swor is that the so-called “ overwhelming evidence ” is 
only quantitative but not quahtative. Doubtless, all the 
music-writers, except Ahobala, followed Bharata and 
Sliurngadov on the point blindly, till Venkatamakhi exposed 
the whole thing to be nonsense: “The 6?a-Grama is not 
found on oartli. Wc are of opinion that even Afa-Grama 
18 absurd h not Pa of Afa-Grama three-arutied ? That ' 
three-snitied /'a is, in actual practice (Lakshya) the varali 
(Prnthi or slwrp) Ma. In aU the Ragas bom of Afa-Grama, 
the sharp Ma is conspieuous by its absence. Hence Afa-Grama 
is against Ukshya and therefore absurd.” i Thus 3Ia and 
Ga-Grumas have been, in so many ways, made to appear 
as the old, useless curws. Why, then, should they not be 
thn>wn overboard * 

Let us. however, pause here and ask ourselves whether 
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the two Giamas of Ga and Ma eirer lived in any form or were 
stiDbom. Mr. Fox Strangways answers that the theory 
of Grama has remained barren, just because it was a mere 
scientific or theoretical tabulation, and did not sufficiently 
take account of the whole musical fact.^ In this view I agree 
with him but partially. The point of agreement is that from 
the ancients' jxnnt of view, both the Gramas of Ga and Ma 
were stillborn. But the point of disagreement is that from 
my own point of view those two Gramas are even to-day living 
entities ; and they never went to Indraloka but are content to 
live on our own earth, though in a particular comer thereof. 

This point of difference must specially be noted, because 
an ignorant man may ask: “ How can the two Gramas of Ga 
and Ma be at the same time ‘ stillborn ’ and ‘ living entities ’ ? ” 
The question of “ at the same time ” cannot arise in the face 
of the distinct line of difference I drew. Hence I repeat that 
the point of difference must specially be noted. 

I said that, from my own point of view (as opposed fo the 
ancients’ point of view), the Gramas of Ga and Ma are sung 
even to-day by the Saman chanters. The first downward 
Saman scale was Ga-Ri-Sa-{Ni). Narada would substitute 
Dha for Ni. But when I heard a few typical Saman chants 
sung, I perceived no difference between Dha and the flat Ni. 
I mean to say that I heard the flat Ni and not Dha. To call, 
therefore, the last svara of the first Saman tetrachord Dha 
or Ni seems to depend on the perceiver’s angle of vision. 
Speaking, however, scientifically, I agree with Mr. Fox 
Strangways in calling that first tetrachord “ E-B that is, 
Ga-Ri-Sa-Ni. Since it began with Ga, might it not be called 
Ga-Grama ? 

Later on Ma is said to have preceded Ga and brought in a 
new tetrachord to compete with the old, viz. Ma-Ga-Ri-Sa, 
that is Mr. Fox Strangways’s “ F-C This second tetra¬ 
chord was subsequently developed into a Sampuma scale, 

» Mvfic of Hindoatan, p. 149. 

^ > Muaic of Hindoatan, pp. 260-1. 
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Ma^a-Rt-Sa Nt Dha Pa Naiwja would change Nt Dha-Pa 
mto Dha Ni Pa This change was according to his own angle 
of vision re the Ijakshya not the Lakshana, of his tune 
Since the second tetrachord began with Ma might it not be 
called Ma Grama * My contention is that both the Oa and 
3fo Gramas were (and even are) the Saman scales sung 
downwards 

The same cntic may ask How could the same scale be 
at the same time Ga scale and Ma scale ^ There is doubtless 
some confusion in the mind of the questioner Ga scale and 
Ma scale can never be the same scale Perhaps he meant to 
ask How can the Ga scale become a different (Ma ) 
scalo by the mere addition of Ma over Ga The secret bes 
in the shifting of the semitones or as an able critic 
would put it in the change of the semitonal centre of 
gravity 

Ga Grama was the earliest Grama that ever entered into 
the n^iisic field as evidenced by the first Saman tetrachord 

i/13 OT Ga Rt Sa (Ni) and Ma Grama was the second 
to put in its appearsnee as evidenced by the second Saman 
tetrachord F C or Ma Ga Ri Sa It was only when the 
semlar music grew more and more popular that the Sa Grama 
came into being in the ascending order and (mark I) drove the 
otlier two Gramas along with the Samaganam itself mto the 
ternphs and marriage houses of South India 

The am xent theory of Grama has been discredited Narada 
drove the Ga Grama to Indraloka ^ enkat^akhi branded 
the Ma Grama as 4sa( Prayaha which literally means full 
of falsthood Bhandarkar labelled Ahobala s theory as a 
figment of his imagination Mr Fox Strangways s theory 
that Ga Grama is the modern Bhairav (Todi) leaves the 
question (w hj should then Ga Grama have gone to 
Indraloka unanswered The other theory that Ga Grama 
18 Todi aung m the Tara Staji and upward also leaves the 
question (whv should Go*Grama atone be shifted to the Tara 
Stayi) unanswered • * 
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Hence I ventured to submit my theory that Ga and Ma- 
Gramas have been all along the Saman downward scales; 
and that their alleged disappearance must be interpreted as 
having gone out of use from the generality of the people to oijft^ 
small particular set, viz. the Saman-Chanters. At any raw 
the Saman Chants (and hence the Ga- and Mo-Granj^ 
are not at all sung by the modem musicians in regular 
concerts. 

Is the “ ancient ” /Sa-Grama, at least, sung in a regular 
music party of to-day ? My answer is No. Other Eagas 
have usurped its place and posed themselves each as the old 
jSfl-Grama, viz. Kanakangi, Kharaharapnya, and Sankara- 
bharanam. The following diagram will show how each of them 
differs from the ancient So-Grama, not to speak of their 
inter se difference. 
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It is^bus clear thalfthe ancient “ theory of Grama ” has been 
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completely blown up. The theory, I submit, tends to retam 
all the three Gramas, even to-day, though in a different light. 
There are others who, like Mr. Clements, consider the Grama 
Theory as a matter of “ pitch ”, as evidenced by the surviving 
Adharasruti and madhyama-sruti; Go-Grama being un¬ 
accountably left out. 

But a third theory, propounded by the same critic, that 
the Mo-Grama lingers to-day in Venkatamakhi’s classifica¬ 
tion of the seventy-two melakartas into Sudha Ma and Prati 
Ma, is nonsense; for both the theory and the classification have 
not even a " snana-prapti ” relation. Further, a great authority 
like Mr. T. S. Sabheaa Iyer, Chief Lecturer in Indian Music 
of the Annamalai University, found fault with Venkatamakhi’s 
rlaasification and gave his own, which throws “ the division 
into two kinds of Ma ” into the shade. 



Rank {mansab) in the Mogul State Service 

By W. H. MORELAND 

TN this article I propose to examine the position held by 
the executive officers of the Mogul Empire in the light 
of some new documentary evidence, and from a standpoint 
different from that occupied by earlier writers on the subject. 
It is well known that there was no differentiation between 
civil and military employment: all officers, from the princes 
of the blood down to what would now be called sergeants 
and corporals, formed a single State Service, in which each 
individual had a definite rank or position (mansab ); and 
ordinarily each of them had to maintain out of his emoluments 
a contingent of cavalry available for the Emperor’s work. 
Some officers might receive their emoluments in cash, but as 
a rule payment was made by an assignment of the land-revenue 
of a specified area (jagw), which the recipient made his own 
arrangements to collect. The questions at issue relate mainly 
to the remuneration of officers and the size and constitution 
of their contingents. 

To begin with, it is necessary to examine the terminology. 
In the literature of Akbar’s reign an officer’s rank is, with 
very few exceptions, described by a single word, a numeral 
with the suffix the nearest English equivalent for which 
is the colloquial -er : hazdn, for instance, may be rendered 
“ 1,000-er ”. I shall speak of this form of description as 
" single rank 

In the literature of Jahangir and Shah Jahan the regular 
method of description is what I shall call “ double rank ”. 
The “ single rank ” term is followed by the word zd< 
(“ person ”), and by a numeral with the word suwdr 
(“ troopers ”); but zd( is sometimes omitted. Hazdri jot 
haft sad suwdr is an example,•which may be rendered 
“ l,(K>i-er peisonarTOO troopers”. 
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In the same period we find, in a comparatively smaU 
number of cases, what I shall call “ triple rank ”; the 
“ double rank ” description is followed by a number of 
troopers sih-aspa du-aspa, that is to say, troopers possessing 
two or three horses, and an officer might be descnbed as 
hazan ^ haft sad mwar mh sad mwdr sih-aspa du-aspa, or 
" 1,000-er personal 700 troopers 300 troopers with two or 
three horses ” To shorten the last expression I shall wnte 
'■ 2-3h” 

Promotion m the service might take one of three forms, 
in personal rank, m trooper rank, or in 2-3h rank, and 
the subject may be illustrated by a sketch ‘ of the career 
of Raja Jai Singh of Amber, whom we shall meet agam. Jai 
Singh succeeded as Raja in 1621, but he was then too young for 
aervitc, and was appointed to the comparatively modest rank 
of 2 000 personal 1,000 troopers, or, as I shall wnte for brevity, 
2000/1000 Two years later he was ready to serve, and 
started on his active career as 3000/1400 Soon after Shah 
Jahans accession he was promoted to 4000/3000, then 
4000/4000 then 6WX)/4000, and then, in the tenth regnal 
year, 5000/5000 Thu was the highest rank to which an 
officer could ordinarily rise Akbar had made a rule 
(Am, 1 , 17^) that ranks above this should be reserved for 
princes of the blood, and, while exceptions were subsequently 
made, they were raie Accordingly, Jai Smgh’s further 
promotions were by way of “ triple rank ” , m the eleventh 
regnal jear he was made 350 2-3h, and ros^ by successive 
steps till in the twenty fourth regnal year he became ' 
6000/5000/4000 His subsequent career hes outside the 
present inquiry 

In the literature the transition from " single ” to “ double 
rank occurs m the first year of Jahangir (Tuzuk, i, between 
p 60 and p 71), so suddenly that a reader might he tempted 


- - .i™. . 1 , 
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to infer that “ double rank ” was introduced in that year. 
As a matter of fact it existed under Akbar,^ and, as I shall 
show, it was introduced by him in his eleventh year; the 
change in the literature must mean merely that at this time 
“ double rank ” began to be entered regularly in the court 
journals, on which both the Tuzuk and the Badshahmma were 
clearly based. The first mention I have found of “ triple rank ” 
is in Jahangir’s tenth year {Tuzuk, i, 299), but it would not be 
safe to infer that it was then a new creation; I have failed 
to find any evidence to show the date or circumstances of 
its introduction. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the earlier writers 
who attempted to explain this cumbrous nomenclature and 
bring it into relation with facts. Blochmann (i, 239 if.) was 
obviously groping; von Noer (i, 267) contributed nothing 
material; and Horn (pp. 11-21) erected, if I understand him 
rightly, an unsubstantial structure on some of Blochmann’s 
guesses, accepted as facta. The account which holds the 
field in England is that which was offered in 1903 in Irvine’s 
Army of the Indian Moghuls, and is contained in two sentences 
which I will quote. The discussion of personal rank (p. 6) 
is followed by the words: “As an additional distmction, 
it was the custom to tack on to a mansah a number of extra 
horsemen. To distinguish between the two kinds of rank, 
the original mansah, which governed the personal allowances, 
was known as the zdt rank, and the additional men were 
designated by ^he word suwdr.” The description of suwdr 
rank (p. 9) begins as follows: “ The grant of suwdr rank 
in addition to Mt rank was an honour. . . . The table of pay 
in Blochmann, i, 248 and that given above [not reproduced 
here] are exclusively for the zof rank, from which money 
the oflBcer had to maintain his transport, his household, 
and some horsemen. For the suwdr rank there was a separate 
table, pay for these horsemen being disbursed under the 
name of tablndn.” • 

H 1 Akbarn&ma* ui, 1031, 1069, 1077; Ain., i, 179. 



The effect of these passages is that an officer holding 
“ double rank ” had to maintain two contingents : (a) “ some 
horsemen ” paid out of his personal salary; and (b) some 
“ extra ” or “ additional ” horsemen paid from the allowance 
provided for this purpose. This idea of two contingents 
prevails in the subsequent literature, but it will suffice to 
quote one illustration from Vincent Smith’s AM>ar the Great 
Mogul (p. 364); “ Another complication was introduced 
by the grant of suwdr rank in addition to the personal (aii) 
class rank, that is to say, an officer was allowed to add and 
draw extra pay for a supplementary body of suwdrs or 
horsemen.” 

Irvine quoted no authority for his statement that “ some 
horsemen ’ were paid from an officer’s personal salary, and 
I cannot make the omission good, for I have found no passage 
to support it. The truth appears to be that, following previous 
writers, he started with the very natural assumption that 
personal rank must involve the maintenance of a contingent ; 
and if that assumption is correct, the idea of two contingents 
for “ double rank ” follows logically. The question of the 
strength of these contingents was not examined by Irvine 
in detail; lie rightly rejected (p. 58) Horn’s view that under 
Akhar personal rank denoted the actual strength, but thought 
that “the figures had possibly some connection with the 
number of men ”, a connection which, he suggested, had 
ceased to exist in the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Ai\ aUernative aerount has, I understand, been current 
in India for some time, but the first place where I have 
found it in print is an article by Mr. Abdul Aziz in the 
Journal of Indian History for August, 1930 (pp. 138-163). 
According to this account, the official descriptions mean just 
what they say: personal rank was purely personal, and 
by itself involved the maintenance of no troopers, the number 
of which was denoted, or indicated, by the trooper rank; 
and an officer with “ dwble rank ” had to maintain only 
one contingent, not two. I do not pl-opose to rej^ew the 
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arguments advanced by Mr. Abdul Aziz; taking them as 
a whole, they seem to me to come very near to actual proof, 
or at the least, make this view definitely more probable than 
that offered by Irvine. In a later number of the same Joumd 
(August, 1935, pp. 205 fif.) Mr. C. S. K. Rao Saheb arrived 
independently at the same conclusion regarding trooper rank, 
and proceeded to argue that personal rank denoted the 
strength of a contingent of infantry which every officer had 
to maintain out of his salary. I hope to discuss the latter 
contention in the journal where it appeared, and here I will 
say only that in my judgment the case for infantry contingents 
is not established. 

I now turn to examine the general question in the light 
of some documents of a kind which have not hitherto been 
available to students—a series of assignment-orders issued 
by the Revenue Ministry in the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
story of these documents is as follows. Some years ago, 
when I was collecting material for a study of the Mogul 
agrarian system, I made such search as was possible for 
records of the kind, but I failed to find a single document 
earlier than the middle of the eighteenth century, and I was 
driven to the conclusion that the quest was hopeless. Recently, 
however, I learned that some documents of the sort I wanted 
had come to light among the old records of the Jaipur State, 
and His Highness the Maharaja very kindly allowed me to 
obtain photostats of them. I owe a special debt of gratitude 
to Mr. C. U. Wills, C.I.E., who brought the existence of 
these documents to my notice, obtained the requisite sanction, 
and made all the arrangements for the supply of photostats. 

Among the documents are three assignment-orders issued 
to Raja Jai Singh, the first in a.h. 1048, when he was promoted 
to the rank of 6000/5000/350, the second in Rajab, a.h. 1060, 
when he was 5000/5000/3000; and the third in Ramazan 
of the same year on his promotion to 6000/5000/4000. All 
three are obviously “ common form,”, and they may reason¬ 
ably ba^ccepted as‘samples of the ordinary procedure of 

JBAB. OCTOBER 1936. 42 
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the v^noi then form agrees generaUy ^th that gwen hj 
Irvm^ (p 17) for the per.od of the later Moguls te^ 
of the orders is short and (omittmg compliments) merely 
recites that the Raja holds a certam rank and that his 
assignment has been fixed as below then follows a 
lengthy scheilule which gives (1) the Raja s claim to salary 
and allowances (2) a comparison with his former claim, 
(3) any necessary adjustments and (4) a list of areas assigned 
in satisfaction of the claim so calculated For the present 
purpose the relevant portion is that in wbch the claim is 
set out the originals are of course arranged m the manner 
of the jicnol with totals at the top and details stretching 
down the pigc in irregular columns not ruled off m the 
following npriduction of the statement of claim formulated 
m Ramaz in 1060 which is given as a sample I have rearranged 
the items for eonvcnient printing — 
a OOOTi riiu V z 4 000 2 3h 1 OOOlxiramrdt 
b^^e^ct NK ti*i« 

Iml tdual (1 amount of) salary of 5 000 er 100 laks of dams 
C U ngent ' 000 troopers sanctioned 720 


Dirraie or C ntwoent 
•t OIK) II sa ct oned 
1 000 bar war I 


640 laks of dams 
80 


Total 720 


Ihi t rn II 1 g> in the origin il is as follows The troopers 
[luuar) are distinguished in two classes sih aspa du aspa 
and I v I arh the Utter is a techmeal term and for the 
jirtsint 1 di not attempt to translate it Sanctioned 
through ut rt presents vuqmrara which clearly points to the 
snncti iitsl scale as we should now say Claim repre 
seiits Zo/a/ Inlmdual represents itoa the correlation 
of tins w irl iMth zat (personal) is obvious Salary repre 
sents saUiui yearly pay. the word just before it is badly 
written and I cannot say with confidence whether it is 
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miqdar (amount) or something else. “ Contingent ” represents 
toKnan, the regular word for an officer’s troopers regarded 
as a body. 

On the face of it this statement of claim is in accordance 
with the view that an officer holding “ double ” or “ triple ’* 
rank had to provide only one contingent. There is an individual 
salary determined by the personal rank, and there is provision 
for the contingent indicated by the other items of the rank : 
there is nothing more. Irvine’s view becomes highly 
improbable, or almost impossible, when the actual figures are 
scrutinized. It is true that the salary (Rs. 2,50,000) looks 
very large when the value of money is taken into account; 
but necessary expenses were correspondingly heavy. The 
cost of maintaining the transport obligatory for a 5000-er 
was reckoned by Blochmann (i, 241) to be over Rs. 10,000 
a month, more than one-third of the salary sanctioned by 
Akbar, and just half of that which was allowed to Raja Jai 
Singh. The cost of managing and policing the assignment 
must have been substantial, especially when the land lay at 
some distance from the officer’s station ; and any loss resulting 
from bad seasons necessarily fell on him, for the high pitch 
of the revenue made it certain that the peasants could not 
bear the burden. Out of the balance the Raja had to maintain 
his position as one of the great nobles of the empire at a time 
when extravagance had reached its highest point, and to offer 
periodical costly presents to the Emperor: if, as the claim 
shows, 18 laks of^pees were allowed for a nominal contingent 
of 6000 (representing at this period from 1200 to 1600 effec¬ 
tives), the number of troopers that could be provided from 
the balance of personal salary would be at the most trifling. 

These documents then seem to me to tell strongly against 
Irvine’s view; I proceed to examine the whole question of 
officer’s rank from a standpoint different from that of previous 
writers. The tendency has been to regard the State Service 
as a static organization, so that th# facts of Shah Jahan’s 
reign coiijd be explaifted directly by those of Akbar’s, and 
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vice vena. I prefer to start by aDowing for the possibility 
that the organization changed with changing times, and to 
review the recorded facts against the known background 
of administrative, military, and financial history. So treated, 
the story of rank presents five successive phases. 

In the first phase, numerical rank appears as a military 
fact; the 10(X)-er was a man who commanded 1000 troopers, 
and nothing else. In the second phase, effective strength 
fell below nominal, and the titular lOOO-er might command 
only a few hundred troopers. In the third phase, this divei- 
geriec was recognized, and it was regulated by the introduction 
of “ double rank ’: the JOOO-er who commanded 100 was not 
degraded from his titular rank, but became “ 1000-er personal 
100 tnwpers’’; and the trooper rank was a military fact. 
Tile fourth jihase was a repetition of the second; effective 
strength again fell below the nominal, and trooper rank ceased 
fo be a military fact. The fifth phase was the reorganization 
effected by Shah Jahan. 

The first phase carries us back to Chingiz and Timfir. 
To (|uote a recent biographer ‘ of the former, “ In accordance 
witli an immemorial usage, he divided it [his army] into 
thousands, Iniiidreds, and tens. Experienced leaders, person¬ 
ally known to the Khan, were appointed to be commanders 
of the tlioiisands and hundreds.” This was in the day of 
comparatively small things; a little later the organization 
was cnTiicd higlior, and the thousands “ were united into 
groups of two, three, or five thousands, and into larger units 
-army corps myriads”, the historic tiirmn of 10,db0 
troopers. Timur's organization, as it can be seen in his 
(Elhot, m, 394 ff.), was essentially similar, and 
under these men-conquetors rather than ruleis—there was 
no iiecxl, and no loom, for anything in the way of honorary 
or personal rank as distinguished from command. 

The second phase carries us from Timur to the early years 
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of Akbai. The fifteenth oentniy was a time when effective 
strength might be expected to fall: instead of one great 
conqueror, there were several kingdoms, some of them quite 
pettj, and nothing is more striking in the early pages of 
Babur’s Memoir a than the smallness of the numbers which 
might sufi&ce to win a throne. But it is most unlikely that 
the Timurids, vrith their pride in their glorious past, should 
discard the historic titles of the higher commands; it is 
much more probable that the titles should survive, while 
the strength of the commands fell. 

Babur brought the Timurid system to northern India,^ 
and continuity is established by such facts as the survival 
of the foreign title YuzbdsM for the 100-er, that of Amlr-ul 
Umara for the highest rank, or the conferment of the 
tuman-togh, the historic standard of the iumdn, as a military 
distinction. In his Memoirs Babur did not give the numerical 
rank of his oflncers, but frequent incidental references show 
that they were members of a regular service with formal 
appointments and promotions, and a line drawn between 
“great Begs’’ and “Begs”, corresponding perhaps to the 
later distinction between Amirs and Mansabdars. Two passages 
in his Memoirs establish the fact, which is antecedently 
probable, that in his time the titular commands had become 
nominal. On p. 170 we find : “ A few days later the Khans 
joined to me Ayub with his iumdn and Jan Hasan with the 
Barin iuman—1000 to 2000 men in all.” Under Timur, two 
tumdns would have been 20,000 men, but in Babur’s time 
effective strength was one-tenth or less of nominal. Again 
on p. 277 : “ It is an evil noticeable to-day that effort must 
be made before the man, dubbed Beg because he has five or 
six of the bald and blind at his back, can be got into the Gate 
[i.e., on guard] at all.” The sarcastic exaggeration of that 
sentence shows that Babur was worried by the conditions 

* Vincent Smith (op. ctt., p. 362 n.) asserted that the system of numerical 
rank was “ borrowed directly from Persia ”. But there is no evidence of 
t!i> 1. 1 I'I- ‘il-J ‘1- ivs'e-- prevailed over a large 

lait .pf .\?.■ aa- :r :-f ■p f’i.rr-, i- i . :-y the Timurids. 
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which were to worry Akbar—the wide divergence between 
nominal and effective strength ; and the reality of this second 
phase is proved by the best possible witness. 

I can find nothing to show that Humayun made any attempt 
at reform, and the third phase b^an in Akbar’s eleventh year, 
when he superimposed trooper rank on the existing system. 
The fact is recorded briefly in the Akbarndma (ii, 270) in a 
passage which Beveridge (li, 403) rendered as follows: As 
the branding department had not then emerged into being, 
at this time the number of attendants i for all the officers 
and servants of the threshold was fixed, so that everyone 
should keep some persons in readiness for service.” The 
technical terms are not used in this passage, but its meaning 
is obvious, and it may be illustrated by a passage from Badaoni 
quoted by Blochmann (i, 242): “It was settled that every 
Amir should commence as a commander of twenty . . . and 
when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses of his 
twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a 
^adi, or commander of 100, or more. . . , When they had 
brought to the musters their new contingent complete, they 
were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stancc.s to the po.st of Hazdri” [or higher]. 

The title of Amir was reserved for officers of the higher 
ranks ; the position of the dividing-line is obscure,® but in 
Akbar'a days it seems that all above 500 might be so styled, 
though under Shah Jahan it was confined to those of 1000 
(personal) or more. Stress must not be laid on Badaoni’s 
numbers, because he was apt to exaggerate for effect, but 
his language is in accordance with that of the Akbarndma, 
and it .shows that each high officer received a second rank, 
which might be quite small, but was intended to be a hard 
fact; the essential thing was that “some persons ” should 
be ready for service, and the second, or trooper, rank denoted 


ooraaionaUy a« a synonym for 
MKor, e.g. by Nutimuddin Ahmad, p. 3g3. 

• The authorities are set out hy Mr. Abdul'Azis (pp. 157 cf). 
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the number which each officer should keep ready. His old 
high rank was not abolished, but on the introduction of 
trooper rank it ceased to signify command, and became 
merely personal. 

This change of system affecting the entire State Service 
ought to have been recorded in the Ain, but in fact it does 
not appear. The silence of the official record is not, however, 
a matter of much importance: I have shown elsewhere * 
that the Ain must be supplemented by the AJcbarndma in 
order to give a full account of Akbar’s administrative activities 
in the revenue department, and we now find that the same 
thing is true in the military department also. As a matter of 
fact, however, the text of the Ain (i, 175, 176) implies the 
existence of the regulations which are not formally set out, 
and shows that the reform effected was gradual. At first 
Akbar relied on the preparation of descriptive rolls, but dishonest 
practices were not thereby eliminated, and sham troopers 
rode to the muster on borrowed horses; then, after seven 
years, came the branding regulations, which are set out at 
length in the Ain (i, 190 ff.), and which were certainly well 
adapted to secure the military and financial benefits which 
the official record claims. This explains the introductory 
words in the passage quoted from the Ahbarnama ; when 
Abul Fazl wrote, the branding system had been in operation 
for many years, but he had now to describe action taken 
before its introduction. It is reasonable to infer that from 
this time on thq contingents were kept at or near their nominal 
strength, so long as these rules were enforced, or in other 
words, so long as Akbar was there to insist on their enforce¬ 
ment. Thus in this third phase trooper rank must be regarded 
as a reality, though a certain amount of dishonesty may have 
survived. 

Before passing to the next phase a few words are called 
for regarding the form of the basic passage in the Akbarndma. 
In his translation, Beveridge note^ a lack of connection with 
• » ‘ The Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 108. 
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the earlier portion of the para^ph, and his note is correct 
in regard to form, though not to substance. The preceding 
sentences tell us that at this time Akbar took measures to 
ensure that the assignments given to his ofhcers should be 
worth their face value, and the paragraph thus shows that 
in this year he took up the question of service-reorganization 
as a whole. Contingents and assignments alike were shams ; 
the practice was to offer payment on paper for paper troopers ; 
and the reforms were directed to giving real payment for 
real men. But the passage regarding rank is brought in 
clumsily, with a casual “ and ” ; it breaks the even style 
which Abul FazI usually maintained; and, in our eyes, it 
is a very summary treatment of a matter of great importance. 
The probable explanation of these features is that it was 
an afterthought. The silence of the Ain indicates that this 
particular regulation was not among Abul Fazl's materials, 
and it was made long before he came to Akbar’s court; 
probably some critic, quite possibly Akbar himself, hearing 
the draft read over, pointed out the omission, and this hurried 


insertion was the result. 

The fourth phase, in w'hieh the contingents denoted by 
triKiper rank fell below nominal strength, comes with the 
reign of Jahangir, and, differing in this respect from those 
wbuh have now I,ecu reviewed, there is no direct evidence 
of it.s reality. Our knowledge of the reign, however, is such 
p to make it practically certain, or at least to throw the 
burden of proof on anyone who should assort that one of 
Akbar'.s institutions .survived in its integrity when the rest 
were eruiublmg. We know that Jahangir’s reign was charac¬ 
terized by progressive administrative inefficiency, lack of 
financial control, lavrsh promotion, and instability of tenure : 
we know that the officers of the service were engaged largely 
;n a struggle to get as much money as possible for themselves 
T . economue on their contingents was their most obvious 

^ assignments was ear¬ 

marked for th.3 purpose; Raja Jai Singh, as we ha#c seen, 
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drew a crore of dams for himself, and more than seven crores 
for his contingent, and the proportion was probably not very 
different in the earlier period; it seems to me to be reasonable 
to say that, in these circumstances, only an exceptionally 
keen soldier, or an exceptionally honest man, would have 
kept his contingent up to strength, when the Emperor had 
ceased to trouble himself about such matters. The tradition 
of making money in this way had been strong in the days 
of Akbar. We may allow that his fight against it was successful 
for the time, but we cannot suppose that he had eradicated 
the tendency, which would again become effective as soon 
as his restraining influence was removed. A critical and 
independent chronicler of Jahangir’s reign would perhaps 
have told us what actually happened, but we possess no such 
chronicle, and the Tuzuk, our primary source for the period, 
is the last place in the world where such facts would have 
found a place. The reality of this phase thus rests, not on 
contemporary evidence, but on inference from established 
facts. 

The fifth, and last, phase is what I have called Shah Jahan’s 
reorganization. We know from the statements of various 
writers, and notably from the Maasir-ul Umard (ii, 813 ff.), 
that Shah Jahan reorganized the finances of the empire, 
which at his accession were in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
and this action must have involved changes in the position 
of the State Service, which was by far the largest head of 
expenditure; even after the reorganization it received in 
assignments more than 85 per cent of the entire land-revenue 
{Bddshahndina, ii, 710). The contemporary chronicles do not 
tell us what was done, but the date of action is fixed by English 
records, and its nature is apparent in the documents preserved 
at Jaipur and other sources of the period. 

The position which Shah Jahan had to face was this. 
As the result of his father’s lavish promotions, he had on 
paper an army larger than he could'pay for, and also larger 
than h^aeeded; but Its effective strength was small, because 
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the contingents maintained by officers had fallen far below 
the nominal figures. To have insisted on the contingents 
being brought up to full strength would have meant bank¬ 
ruptcy, and also widespread disaffection in the service. The 
alternative of letting things stay as they were would equally 
have meant bankruptcy, and also military weakness, which 
would have been fatal to his projects of conquest. The facts 
on record indicate that he effected a compromise, on the one 
hand scaling down the contingents, and on the other reducing 
the emoluments of his officers, so that on balance they were 
better off than under Akbar, though their clandestine profits 
may have been less than under Jahangir. 

First, as to the date of this reorganization. In February, 
1628, the English merchants at Agra wrote that Shah Jahan 
had taken his seat on the throne on the 4th of that month, 
and on 17th March they reported as follows : “ The present 
occurrences at Court is a gennerall lessening of former livings 
and niayntenance of all degrees of the late King’s amraws 
and servants." ‘ The subsequent reports from Agra have 
not survived, but their tenor can be inferred from the letter 
sent home in April, 1630, by the Council at Surat, which 
reported that Sliah Jalian’s empire was at peace, he “ having 
pollitickly wrought his owne securitie by . . . impovrishing 
his amrawes or nobles by taking from them all their treasure 

strong, for the new .scale of remuneration waa still exceedingly 
liberal « hen judged by modem standards, but on these records 
It js safe to say that Shah Jahan began his reorganization 
as soon as he was seated firmly on the throne, and that it 
had become effective by the early months of 1630. 

Next, as to the measures adopted. The scaling-down 
of the contingents appears from a passage in the Bddshdhmma 
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(ii, 506), which tells us that as a general rule Shah Jahan’s 
officers were required to muster either one-third or one-fourth 
of the troopers indicated by their trooper rank; the higher 
proportion applied when they were serving in the province 
where their assignments were situated, and the lower when they 
were serving elsewhere. This statement is introduced by the 
words; “ Among the regulations of this exalted reign (daidat-i 
wold) is this.” Blochmann (i, 244) took these words to mean 
that the regulation had been made by Shah Jahan, and that is 
a natural reading in such a context; but the word daiikU may 
mean " realm ” as well as “ reign ”, and the scholars whom 
I have consulted agree with me in thinking that the phrase, 
standing by itself, cannot safely be taken as furnishing con¬ 
clusive proof that the regulation was made by Shah Jahan. 
The probability that it was his work remains, for it is very hard 
to conceive of Jahangir making such a rule, but it would be 
a reasonable and natural step for the son to take in order 
to get the father’s army into some sort of order, that he should 
say to his officers: “ I won’t require you to maintain all the 
men you are supposed to pay, but I will insist on a fixed 
minimum being always at my service.” Akbar had done the 
same thing, though in a different way. It is not then formally 
proved that Shah Jahan made the regulation in question, but 
the probability that he did so is very great. 

As to the reduction of emoluments, Irvine (p. 8) and 
Abdul Aziz (p. 160) have shown from later records that the 
salaries of officers under Auiangzeb and his successors were 
on a much lower scale than those recorded in the Ain (i, 
180 ff.) as having been fixed by Akbar. The reductions 
in the grades from 7,000 to 500 average 37 per cent all over; 
between 7,000 and 1,500 they range from 26 to 42 per cent, 
and in the lower grades from 32 to 60 per cent; while their 
quantitative importance can be judged from the fact that 
the yearly salary-bill for these grades in Shah Jahan’s twen¬ 
tieth year works out at 2f crores o^rupees on the new scale 
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as against nearly crores on the old. The two scales are 
further differentiated by the fact that while Akbar fixed 
monthly salaries in rupees, in later times they were stated 
in dams per annum. Now among the Jaipur documents is 
a farman issued by Shah Jahan in 1630, which shows that in 
that year salaries were aflowed substantially on the new and 
lower scale, which can safely be regarded as the result of 
his “ leasening of former livings 
This document is of interest as containing the earliest 
schedule of emoluments and a.ssignments which has yet come 
to light. Its main purpose was to inform Raja Jai Singh 
of the apjxhntments conferred on twenty-one of his adherents 
who had offered their .services to the Emperor: and the 
schedule on the reverse, which is nearly 8 feet in length, 
gives the rank and emoluments of each of these officers. It 


differs from the documents already cited in giving only the 
tofjils of emoluments, but these can be distributed precisely 
betwaen personal salary and allowance for contingent, because 
by a fortunate accident it contains several pairs of what 
alg('l)raists call simultaneous equations, the solutions of 
wliiiii furnisii rigorous proof, and not merely probabilities. 
.\ single example of these eijuationa may be given. One 
oHicer received the rank of 80/30, and was allowed 386,100 
(ianiH Another received the rank of 80/20, and was allowed 


2<J8,lf)0 diims. Both were in Class III of the grade, because 
tr<H,per rank was le.ss than half of personal {Ain, i, 179), 
and tlKTcfore they drew the same salary, but the first had 
ten troopers more than the second ; it requires no elaborate 
display of formuk' to show that the difference of 88,000 dams 
in total emoluments represents the aUowance for ten troopers, 
and It follows by the ordinary algebraic procedure that the 
salary of the grade and class was 122,100 dams. 

These equations give us the salary allowed to each of the 
wenty-oiie oHicers. Eliminating duplicates, we have thirteen 
cases, which arc comparAl in the following table with Ahbar’s 
scale, and with that for the later period. , ' 
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OfTIOEBS' RlT.lgnm 
(in thouHands of d&ms yearly) 


Ai*or’* 1630 
Orade and CUui. scale. scale. 


000 II . 
400 II . 
400 III 
300 II . 
300 III 
200 II . 
200 III 
160 III 
100 II . 
80 III 
60 III 


1320 862-6 

840 478-6 

720 462 

600 376-5 

576 363 

456 313-6 

432 280 6 

384 264-1 

288 198 

168 122 1 

110-4 75 


Later 


480 

460 

380 

360 

280 

260 

210 

180 

120 

75 


Obviously the salaries of these ranks were substantially 
on the later scale, and in all cases far below what Akbar had 
paid. The minor differences between the last two columns 
may bo explained on the hypothesis that the reduced scale 
was subsequently modified in detail, but it is also possible 
that some or all of them may be due to individual alloiyances 
or deductions, taken into account in the schedule, but not 
shown separately; the change in level is, however, beyond 
question. 

The.se figures relate to the lower ranks of the Service. 
For the higher ranks we have the fact, established by the 
Jaipur assignment-orders, that from Shah Jahan’s eleventh 
year onwards Eaja Jai Singh drew a crore of dams yearly, 
or Es. 2,50,000; this was the salary he would have drawn 
under Aurangzgb, while on Akbar’s scale he would have 
been entitled to Rs. 3,60,000. The English reports already 
cited justify the inference that this reduction also dated 
from the first or second year of the reign. 

The other and larger item in an ofificer’s emoluments, 
the allowance for his contingent, brings us into an obscure 
region, which has to be explored step by step. To begin 
with, it must be understood that the rates of troopers’ pay 
given in official records do not mean that each trooper was 
paid aff ^e rate stated. They were essentially contract rates : 
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aa officer was allowed so mutffi money to maintain so many 
men , what he actually paid to each man was his own affair. 
In the next place, it must be remembered that the ordinary 
trooper owned his horse (or horses) and his arms and other 
equipment, the pay was more than a personal wage, for it 
covered a complete fightmg umt In the third place, it is 
obvious that, m order to secure the mobility which is of the 
essence of cavalry some sort of remount service was mdispen- 
sable, and this took the form of a requirement for men with 
more than one horse of their own, a du aspa, or trooper 
owning two horses, was from the mihtary standpomt worth 
more than a yak aspa or trooper with a single horse, and 
a 8ih-aspa, or trooper with two remounts, was worth still 
more Akbar s rule {Am, i, 188) was that officers’ contingents 
should be composed of these three classes m the proportion 
of three, four, and three, giving on the average twenty horses 
for ten troopers (Blochmann’s figure of eighteen horses is a 
nuscakulation) Under Shah Jahan the rule was, as we shall 
see, more complicated 

The data for pay of troopers given in the Am (i, 176-187) 
point to an average allowance of about Rs 25 monthly, or 
12,(J(X) dams yearly, per head, but they were superseded by 
a later order {Akbamama, lu, 672), which introduced a new 
stale giving for ordinary troopers an average of Rs 20, 
or 9 000 dams yearly, calculated on the proportion of horses 
to troopers which has just been stated, and this rate is 
mentioned occasionally as prevailing during Jahangir’s reign, 
as for instance, bj \\ dliaiu Hawkins {Early Tramls in India, 
cd \\ hoskr, p 114) The farman of 1630 shows that in 
Shah Jaluin s third year the rate allowed for ordmary troopers 
was 8,800 dams, a reduction of one-twelfth, but the later 
documents prove that from the eleventh year onwards it 
was 8 000 dams, a figure which still prevailed in Aurangzeb’s 
time An entry m the assignment-order of Shah Jahan’s 
eleventh year suggests that this second “cut” was made 
towards the end of the tenth year, but the point is^ xot free 
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from doubt, and it is enough to say that Shah Jahan began 
by a reduction of one-twelfth on Akbar’s rate, and that before 
his eleventh year he had established a reduction of one-sixth 
in all. In addition to this substantial reduction we have to 
take into account the operation of what I shall call the Rule 
of Months, a rule which emerges for the first time in Shah 
Jahan’s reign. 

We do not possess this rule in so many words, and its 
operation is known to us mainly from the passage in the 
Badshdhnama which has already been quoted to establish 
the fact that contingents had been scaled down. In that 
passage the standing regulation that officers should bring 
to muster a third or a quarter of their trooper rank was 
quoted in order to explain the special concession made to 
the expeditionary force sent to conquer Balkh. We are 
told that in view of the distance to be traversed by that 
force, Shah Jahan reduced the proportion to one-fifth, so 
that an ofiicer holding “ double rank ” as 6,000/6,000 was 
required to muster only 1,000 troopers; and the kinds of 
these thousand troopers are then detailed according to the 
number of months in a year for which the officer received 
his allowance. Following previous writers, I will set out this 
passage in tabular form:— 


No. of 
months. 

Kind of Troopers, 

No. of Horses 
{calculated). 

12 

S-horse. 2-horse. 
.700 600 

100 

2,200 

11 

, 260 600 

260 

2,000 

10 

800 

200 

1,800 

9 

600 

400 

1,600 

8 

450 

660 

1.460 

7 

260 

760 

1,250 

6 

100 

eoo 

1,100 

6 

- 

1,000 

1,000 


There was thus a definite correlation between the amount 
of the allowance and the proportion of remounts. In order 
to realize his full claim, an officer had to maintain a reasonably 
mobile (»ptingent (22‘horses for every 10 troopers); if he 



bad only 16 horses for 10, he lost 26 per cent of the allowimoe, 
and 80 on. 

As the text stands, these figures were fixed specially for 
the Balkli expedition and we must not generalize from the 
details, but we hear of the Rule of Months incidentally 
elBewlierc, and it must be accepted as a general regulation, 
the figures of which were perhaps modified for this special 
occasion ; it would have been quite impossible to improvise 
the rule at this time, for to do so would have involved a 
complete revision of assignments at the moment when the 
officers concerned were starting for a distant objective. Its 
efrt>ct was necessarily to reduce the average allowance per 
trooper below the figure which I have given, unless (what 
is perhaps improbable) every officer succeeded in qualifying 
for the full twelve months’ allow'ance. 

To resume this portion of the argument, we find that 
the following changes had occurred between Akbar's later 
years and iShiih Jahan :— 

(I) Kffeoti\c strength of contingents scaled down to one. 
third or one (juarter of nominal; 

(-') Officers' salaries reduced substantially—on the average 
by more than one third ; 

(II) AUdwaucPs for lontingents reduced by at least one-sixth 
w it h furt her red net ions m i ase of lack of mobility. 

These (lijiiiges seem to me to bang together and form part 
of a s( lienie. It is scarcely possible to conoeive an all-round 
rediK-tnm in emoluments being made by itself, whether aU 
at oiue or by stages reduction appears reasonable and 
natural as i>art of a compromise, in which officers’ contingents 
were riMluced sim!ilt.ineous]}-. They received smaller assign- 
ini'iitN, but had lo spt>nd less on their contingents ; on balance, 
their net income was substantially larger than in Akbar’s time, 
while there wn.s a very definite inducement to maintain their 
contingents m a rea.sonsbly mobile condition. Here we have 
the mam features of Shah Jahan’s reorganization ' 
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Borne idea of ite financial effect can be obtained by oaknlat- 
ing the cost to the empire of a real as opposed to a nominal 
trooper. Under Akbar this was, as we have seen,' eventually 
Es. 20 monthly. Under Shah Jahan, when effective strength 
was either one-third or a quarter of nominal, the figure waS 
either Rs. 60 or Rs. 67, or on the average practically three 
times what Akbar paid. I have shown elsewhere (From Akbar 
to Aurangzeb, p. 170 ff.) that no general rise had occurred 
in silver prices between the two reigns, but it is possible 
that, with the growth of luxury, serviceable horses had 
come to cost substantially more, and part of the increase 
in cost per effective head may perhaps be attributed to this 
cause. 

I have described this reorganization as the last phase in 
the story, and the description is justified by the fact that 
the position during and after Aurangzeb’s reign, as described 
by Irvine and Abdul Aziz, was substantially identical with 
that which existed in the reign of Shah Jahan : the general 
procedure, the scale of salaries, the classes * and allowances 
for troopers, all agree. There was, however, an epilogue, 
which reproduced the second and fourth phases, in that the 
effective strength of the contingents once again fell. I have 
not attempted to collect evidence for a change which was 
inevitable in the circumstances of the time, but I may repro¬ 
duce Irvine’s quotation (p. 59), telling how in Muhammad 
Shah’s reign a 7000-er “ never entertained even seven asses, 
much less horses or riders on horses”. That great noble of 
the decaying empire may fairly stand beside Babur’s beg 
with “ five or six of the bald and blind at his back ”. 

Such is my reading of the story of rank in the Mogul Empire. 
The first three phases are established by contemporary 
evidence; the fourth rests at present on inferences from 

^ Inrine’s Tihinin-i haradan (p. 10) must, I think, be a misreading 
for barawardi. There is nothing like it on f. 1446 of Add. 6599, the authority 
he quotes, but on f. 146 (which is part of the same section) the word 
barawardi, which is disciissed below, appears as a sub.beading under 
fa6iiui»-e)ust as it does ii^ all the Jaipur documents, 
mag. Lotoses 1936. 
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recorded facts; tlie fifth rests partly on direct evidence 
and partly on inference. The validity of these inferences 
could probably be determined by the discovery of a sraies 
of documents for the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, similar 
to those which I have used for Shah Jahan.* In order to 
complete the account I have offered, it is necessary to examine 
the nature of a distinction between two classes of troopers 
which appears in the Jaipur documents and in the later 
records. 

In the specimen statement of Raja Jai Singh’s claim given 
on an earlier page troopers are classes as either sih-asjxi 
du-aspa or bardtoardt, the former allowed for at 16,000 dams, 
and the latter at 8,000; and the distinction recurs in later 
documents to the close of the period. The latter class was 
the conunonest, and all that I have written regarding the 
allowances for ordinary troopers in Shah Jahan’s reign refers 
to it • troopers of the former class were allowed only to 
officers who held " triple rank ”, and the relative importance 
of the two classes can be seen from the fact that in Shah 
Jahan’s twentieth year the nominal contingents of all officers 
from the 7000 to the 600 grade inclusive comprised in round 
numbers 373,000 bardwardis out of a total nominal strength 
of 423,000.^ The names of both these classes are technical 
terms, which cannot be interpreted directly from a dictionary. 
The first ought to mean that in this class every trooper had 
at least one remount, but, as we shall see, it might denote 
a contingent ■ .■ 2000 troopers. 

The second t „ “assisted"’; 


■ At the request of S.r Kr^mold GUncy. His HighaeBB the Maharaja of 
h . ZlmlT R r* ot two farmaaa which 

Akbar, but unfortunately 
document, hare at some Ume or other been backed, presumably for 

tCTek ne’ T S T ? 

regn. .„d far Zre rno llZ 

• Tlicso figures are oalculi^ec - . . . '!•. , 

•>. 717 8 . exclod.ng those who were dead whqn .t was compiler' 
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but by this time it must have acquired the sense of “ entered 
on a particular list ”, or else “ assisted in a particular way 

The nature of the first class is indicated clearly by the 
conclusion of the passage in the Bddshdhndma relating to 
the Balkh expedition. We have seen that this passage details 
the composition of the contingent to be furnished by an 
ofiBcer ranking as 5000/5000; it then passes to the case of 
“ triple rank ”, and states that an officer of that rank should 
bring to brand twice (zi‘f) as many barawardl troopers as 
the number of sih-aspa du-aspa troopers of his rank. According 
to the dictionaries the word zi‘f may mean “ equal ” as well 
as “ double ”, but the sense in this passage is fixed by the 
example which follows: “ for instance an officer of 5000/ 
6000/5000, whose assignment is for twelve months, should 
bring to brand 600 three-horse, 1200 two-horse, and 200 one- 
horse troopers, and so in proportion.” A glance at the table 
given above will show that the composition of his contingent 
was precisely the same as that of an officer of 5000/5000, 
but the number was twice as large, 2000 instead of 1000; 
and it follows that, if an officer's assignment was for five 
months, his 2000 troopers might not have a single remount 
between them. 

Thus from the military standpoint there were not two 
classes of troopers but only one, and the distinction was 
merely a matter of accountancy; for if there had been a 
real difference in quality, an officer ordered to Balkh would 
have had to discard his trained 2-3 h. troopers, and hastily 
recruit twice as many bardtvardis in their place, which would 
be a wholly impossible way of mobilizing an expeditionary 
force. It follows that the pecuniary advantage of “ triple 
rank ” lay in the difference between the flat rate per head 
which an officer received, and the average rate at which he 
was able to secure his troopers. In the case of the Balkh 
expedition, when one-fifth of the nominal contingent had 
to be mustered by officers of “ double rank ”, and two-fifths 
by officers of “ triple.rank ”, the Emperor paid in effect a 
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fl»t iBte of Rs. 1000 per effective trooper; if the market 
rate was Rs. 1000 per head, the two ofi&cers would be financiaDy 
in. the same position; but if the market rate was Rs. 800, 
an officer with “ double rank furnishing a contingent of 
1000 troopers, would save Rs. 200,000, while one with “ triple 
rank”, furnishing 2000 troopers, would save Rs. 400,000. 
“ Triple rank ” might therefore be a profitable as well as an 
honourable distinction ; and since it is impossible to believe 
that troopers cost as much as Rs. 1000 per head, the pecuniary 
advantage may have been important. 

The position in Shah Jahan’s reign is thus clear, but it is 
difficult to reconcile his nomenclature with that of Akbar’s 
time as disclosed in the Ain (i, 175 ff.). The ordinary trooper 
was then one whose horse (or horses) had been branded in 
accordance with the rules in force; the bardwardl was by 
definition a poor but suitable man, who received “ the requi¬ 
sites for troopership ”. The last words are not explained in the 
text, and it is uncertain whether they cover the supply of a 
horse, or merely arms and equipment, but in any case it is clear 
that in Akbar’s days the bardwardd was a man who, unlike 
the ordinary trooper, required, and received, some sort of 
financial help. 

The label sth-aspa du-aspa has not been found in the literature 
of Akbar’s reign, and one small piece of evidence suggests that 
it is an abbreviation which came into official use under Shah 
Jahan. I have said above that Jai Singh’s assignment-orders 
are obviously “ common form ”, but there is one difference of 
detail: in the later orders the heading sih-aspa du-aspa is 
used, just as it appears in the BddsMhndma and in subsequent 
records, but in the first order, that of A.H. 1048, it appears 
in three places as sih-aspa du-aspa yak-aspa, and in one of 
them the words 6a zabtfa, or “ according to the regulation of ” 
are prefixed. In Akbai s tune contingents had, as we have 
seen, to be composed in a specified proportion of troopers 
owning one. two, and ^ee horses, and that class might well 
bo described by such a heading; but,it is too cumbrous for 
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use in tabular matter, and the abbreviation aih-aspa du-aspa 
would suffice. There may then be substantial coptinuity of 
terminology between the two periods, but this would not 
explain why the special class of Akbar’s time had become 
the ordinary class under Shah Jahan, while Akbar’s ordinary 
class has become special. It is an admissible guess that, in 
the demoralization of Jahangur’s reign, the help (whatever 
it was) which Akbar offered to poor but competent troopers 
came to be given lavishly and without discrimination, until 
most troopers were bardtoardi; this would explain the change 
in nomenclature between the two periods, but in the absence 
of evidence it is useless to travel further in the realm of con¬ 
jecture, and I may close this disquisition by acknowledging 
the generous help I have received from Sir Kichaxd Burn and 
Mr, C. N. Seddon in interpreting some highly technical 
passages in the literature. 


Ain. The Jin t Akbari. Persian text in BMtotheca Indtea 
AKBARNiMA. PeiBian text in Btbltotheca Indtea 
Babur. Bibum&ma. Tr A. S. Bevendge, London, 1921. 
BAdseAhkama. Persian text in Stbltofheea Indtea 
Beteeidqk Translation of the AkbamAma by H Bexeridge in BMto¬ 
theca Indtea 

Blochmann Translation of toI i of the Atn in Bibliotheca Indtea. 
Elliot. The Htelory ofindta ae told by Us otvn Htstortans. Ed. J. Dowson, 
London, 1867-1877. 

Hobn Das Beer- und Krtegswesen des Oross Moghuls, by Paul Horn, 
Leiden, 1894. 

MAASiB UL UmabA. Persian text in BMtotheca Indtea 

NizAmcdd™ AhmaJJ Tabaqdt-t Akbari Lithograph Lucknow, 1876. 

TCzuk. The Memoirs of Jahangir. Tr. A Bogers, ed H. Beveridge. 

Oriental Translation Fond, London, 1906-1914 
Vos Noeb. The Emperor Akbar By Count von Nocr, tr A. S. Beveridge. 
Calcutta, 1890 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

CATTLE THEFT IN THE ARTHASASTRA ADDENDUM 
In a note on this subject m the Journal for January, 1936, 
pp 79-83, I explained a crux in the Kautiliya ArthaSdstra 
by comparison with modern cnminal methods, but com 
munications, smce received from various quarters, show that 
the last paragraph of my note reqmres modification In the 
first place cattle theft and redemption on the hnes descnbed 
by me are, or were till recently, known in many parts of 
India outside Behar viz in the United Provinces (an admirable 
descnption m a rare httle book, E J Kitts, Serious Crime in 
an Indian Province, Bombay 1889), Sind, Bahawalpur, and 
parts of the Madras Presidency further mqmry in India 
would probably enlarge this hst Secondly, the word panaha 
IS used in the form panfm or panha throughout the United 
Provinces except the Doab and Bundelkhand (Kitts, op cit, 
and W Crooke, Rural and Agricidtural Glossary for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh) and is the standard word there 
fore in the Eastern Hmdi as well as in the Behan dialects 
In the Doab the term is languri ‘tail money , and in 
Bundelkhand phirautl ‘ fee for return ‘ ransom ’ I have 
also to plead guilty to misunderstanding the Hindi 
Sabdasdgar s entry, which does not in fact hmit the use of the 
word in this ^nse to Behar only It is open to question, 
therefore, whether the matter has any probative value as 
evidence for the place of ongin of the Artha&dstra 
316 E H Johnston 


JUDGE COLEBROOKE’8 SUPP(»ED TRANSLATION OF 
THE GOSPELS INTO HINDI 
(See JRA8, July, 1936, pp 491 to 499 ) 

While examming Hindi Gospels m connection with the 
article hearmg the albove title, I found the following entry m 
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tlie cud-index of the libiaiy of the Baptist Hiasionaij 
Society 

B. 9,1. Indian Vemaculara—Bible. High Hindi. 

The (Gospels (tr. by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 1765- 
1837 ?). (1806). No tide page. 

5360 Darlow-Moule. 

If this were to be confirmed, it would mean that 
Judge Colebrooke did after all translate the Crospels into Hindi, 
though I was and am convinced that he did not. 

The Librarian was good enough to let me look at the volume, 
and I saw at once that these four Gospels were part of the first 
ed. of Carey’s Hindi New Test., 1811. There was an added 
interest in the fact that the Baptist Mission in London were 
not known to possess a copy of the first ed. or any part of it. 
The earliest they were known to have was the second ed. 
of 1912. 

It was obvious of course that before they could enter this 
copy in their catalogue as a Carey first ed. they would need 
something more than my statement that I recognized it. 

I therefore asked them if they would allow me to take it to 
the library of the Bible Society, which contains two copies of 
the first ed., and they very kindly sent someone with me to 
bring it back. 

There on comparing it with a known first ed. I found that 
the two were exactly alike except at the very end (John xxi), 
where there were one or two trifling differences of arrange¬ 
ment. In the Baptist Mission copy the page had evidently- 
been reset, probably as a result of the fire in the Serampore 
College, March, 1812. 

It was thus proved that the Baptist Mission did possess 
part, nearly half, of a Cuey first ed., and there was still no 
evidence that Colebrooke’s supposed translation had ever 
been made. 


T. Grahame Bailey. 



REVIEWS OF BOORS 

Arclueology 

New Light on the Most Ancient East. The Oriental 
Prelude to European Prehistory. By V. GIordon Childe. 
8| X 5|, pp. XX 4- 327, pis. 32, ills. 102. London; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubncr and Co., Ltd., 1934. 
15s. net. 

Professor Childe’s readable and informing volumes on the 
progress of Oriental archaeological research here receive 
a welcome addition in the shape of a new edition or, 
rather, a re-writing of The Most Ancient East, which 
was published in 1928. It includes the more important results 
since that date and, needless to say, much has happened 
since 1934, although it is characteristic of the author’s energy 
and thoroughness that he has been able to include some 
notice of Professor Speiser’s first work at Tepe Gawra, a fuller 
account of which has now appeared. 

It is characteristic of Professor Childe’s work that he has 
aimed not only at keepmg his readers abreast of what is being 
done, but has endeavoured to use the various implications of 
the archeeological evidence ae a basis for a tentative 
reconstruction of certain historical phases. His chapter on 
India (ch. viii) is in this respect noteworthy, since he ventures 
to embark upon speculations as to the political and economic 
conditions, pointing out, for example, that Mohenjo-Daro 
gives the visitor •“an impression of a democratic bourgeoise 
economy ”, the absence of effective weapons—to judge from 
the results of excavation—suggesting a by no means warlike 
community. Another suggestive chapter discusses the 
mechanism of diffusion. 

In geqpral this stimulating book, well documented and well 
illustrated, gives the reader a useful account of the course 
of archaeological research in the Near East, of the sort of 
problems that it brings, and the ne\^ picture of the ancient 
world t&aA is being fainted. But archaeological evidence 
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invariably requires interpretation and repeatedly one has the 
feeling that bj itself it is an unsafe guide to the reconstruction 
of pohtical economic and other conditions Some strong 
doses of hard intensive work and the study of historical records 
where the general historical circumstances are tolerably 
well known arc an indispensable preparation before turmng 
to fields where there has been httle or no intensive work and 
where we have to move in pre and protohistoric periods 
None the less Professor Childe is able to awaken and retain 
the reader s interest if not to arouse his enthusiasm for the 
prelude to European history and for this he has our 
grateful thanks No one knows better than himself that yet 
another edition or re writing of his volume may be necessary 
in a few years time 

A 223 8 A Cook 

Excavations ai Ilpe Oawra Vol I By Professor E A 
SpLisfcR Publication of the American School of Oriental 
Research 12 x 9 pp xvi -f 220 pis 86 Frontispiece 
Philadelphia Umversity of Pennsylvania Press 
London Humphrey Milford 1935 275 
This admirable volume contains the first part of a full 
account of the nork undertaken at Tepe Gawia by the joint 
expedition of the Baghdad School the Umversity Museum 
and Dropsie College The great mound as its name 
styles it lies about 15 miles north north«east from Mosul 
and V, ork was carried on there on three occasions (October 
1927 January 1931 and winter 1931 2)—a total of eight 
months The mam part of the volume is by Professor Speiser 
a chapter on the potterv is contributed by Dorothy Cross 
and occasional notes by Paul Beidler and Charles ^ache are 
acknowledged on the title page 
The site is of unique importance for the fact that it provides 
a virtually unbroken'record which begins far back m the 
Neohthic period and extends to thef middle of ih1 second 
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milleiuuum b c ” There are some noteworthy pomts of contact 
with Mohenjo-Daro on the one side, and, on the other, with 
Ghassul near the Dead Sea, and more remotely with the Hyksos 
movement (p 167 n) Its culture falls withm the sphere 
of Human influence, and its strategic position at the 
meetmg place of old trade routes accounts both for the proofs 
of far-reaching mtercourse which the excavators found, and 
also for the circumstance that “ the township is an eloquent 
witness of the revolutionary changes caused by the rise of 
copper as a decisive factor in human history ” 

Among many points of note may be mentioned the animal 
figurines, a representation of a covered wagon, and unsuspected 
evidence for the antiquity of the horse 
A S81 S A Cook 


TEXTLS ECONOMIQXJES SUMERIENS D» la 11® DYNASTIE 

D Ur By Raymond Jestin 10 x 6i, pp 277 Pans 
Libraire d Amerique et d’Onent Adrien Maisonneuve 
1935 Frs 60 

It seems an exaggerated respect for one s source to include 
in the title of a book a designation (“ second dynasty of Ur ) 
which it is necessary at once to explain that one knows to 
be erroneous M Jestin, however, feels bound to translate 
under this original title the tablets published by Dr D W 
Myhrman in the third volume of the Babyloman Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvama This unimportant point 
18 not the only one m which he handicaps himself Myhrman 
havmg already translated a number of the best preserved 
tablets, the present edition confines itself to fragmentary 
specimens out of which httle can be made, instead of offering 
fresh tianslations of the whole m the hght of what has been 
learned smce 1910 Again, the author has seen fit to preface 
his book with a lengthy Hide grammatimle, which m reahty 
has to concern itself with the whofe of Sumerian grammar, 
as a basis for which t&ese business documents, with their bare 
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entries and brief formulae, are about the least sarisfootoiy 
material that could be found ; yet, thus equipped, M. Jestin 
even devotes several pages to discussing a question so baffling 
as that of the verbal prefixes. All of this takes the place of 
any study of the mundane things and situations with which 
these purely practical records are concerned: indeed, the 
author displays little interest in these matters, and some of his 
translations do not suggest that he has understood them to 
the extent that recent scholarship has made possible. In the 
lists at the end may be found several examples of the misread 
or alleged names which seem never to be absent from 
publications of these texts. 

A.m. C. J. Gadd. 


Art 

La Sculpture db Bodhoaya. Ais Asiatics, Tome XVIII. 
By Ananda K. Coomabaswamy. 13J x lOj, pp. 72, 
pis, 60, figs. 16, plans 2, sketch-map. Paris : Les 
Editions d’art et d’histoire, 1936. Fes. 200. 

In the first chapter Dr. Coomaraswamy begins by drawing 
attention to the great antiquity—going back to prehistoric 
times—of the cult of certain trees, and the adoration of the 
tree deity (vrksa devata) in India, referring to passages in the 
Vedjc and other literature, and thus explaining the deep- 
rooted conceptions that fostered the intense feeling of 
veneration for the particular fig-tree under which, it is believed, 
Sakya Muni attained hodhi, or enlightenmenlr, and the reason 
why this tree became the centre round which were constructed 
the successive monuments at Bodh Gaya. He then proceeds 
to discuss the debated questions as to the age of the remains 
at the site, especially the old railings and the great temple. 
On inspection the component parts of the stone railing clearly 
fall under two classes ; (o) an earlier type (Dr. C.’s " guAga ”) 
fwhioned from Kaimur sandstone, and (fe) a later type (Dr. C.’s 
“ late Gupta ”) in a rathfe coarsely grained granite. Not only 
18 the material different, but the character and finish* of the 
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aoulfAuie are distmgoishable, tiie older raOings, as T. Blooh 
pointed ont, being caorred vitii rilievos depicting scenes from 
the Jatakas, etc., and the later chiefly with' ornamental 
figures, such as garvdas, lartimvJdm, stupas, etc. As photo¬ 
graphic reproductions do not always show the distinctive 
character of the stone, it would have been well had the class 
to which each pillar belongs been indicated by symbols on the 
plan. For example, in the case of pillar 91, on which the name 
of “ King Brahmamitra ” occurs, and in that of the coping 
on the south side, where part of the inscription discussed on 
p. 59 is engraved, we are not told to which class the stone 
belongs; the reader will probably assume that it is of the 
earlier type; and to the best of my recollection this is so. 
The question, however, is of importance. 

The position in which many of the pillars now stand is 
clearly not their original emplacement; changes had evidently 
been made after the construction of the great temple, when 
the circuit of the palisade had to be increased; and many 
changes have occurred since the temple precincts were cleared 
of the sand and debris under which the railings and other 
objects had been completely buried, and since pillars that 
had been removed elsewhere were recovered and set up round 
the temple. 

As the pillar (No. 22 on the plan) at present standing on the 
west side of the gap or entrance through the southern railing 
is not higher than the other pillars of the railing. Dr. G. 
apparently comes to the conclusion that there had never been 
gateways {toram). A reference to Cunningham’s Bharhut, 
plates iii and v, will show that there the railing pillars did not 
support the torana, the architraves of which were supported 
by separate columns standing close to the comers of the 
railing pillars at each side of the entrance. If, again, the 
views of pillar 22 in plate xvii be carefully compared with the 
corresponding pillar (C) in Cunningham’s plan of the gateway at 
Bharhut (pi. v) a remarkable correspondence will be noticed; 
there are the same mortise holes in the outer face of the 
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pillar, indicating that rails projected outwards (at nght-angles 
to the palisade), and there is a sunilar rabbet down the outer 
left edge of the pillar It may be contended that if a railing 
extended outwards from pillar 22 on the left side of the 
entrance, as at Bharhut and Sahci, we should not expect to 
find a mortise in the east face of the pillar, but it is obvious 
that the lower mortise had been cot at a later penod, as part 
of the decorative medalhon was cut away m the process, while 
the upper mortise was never fully mcised, and no attempt was 
made to cut the middle mortise, which would have destroyed 
the sculpture m the panel (cf pi Iv) For a similar case of 
mutilation, cf pi xxxvi That gateways formed part of the 
original scheme may reasonably be presumed , and we have 
the evidence of Hsuan tsang, who refers specifically to 
southern, eastern, and northern gates, and we have the 
surviving torana, which was set up by Cunningham to the 
east of the temple 

As regards the age of the older portions of the railings 
Cunnmgham never wavered m his view that they dated from 
the tune of Aioka Bajendralala Mitra failed to find reason 
for gainsaying this view, which he accepted Bloch, who took 
mto consideration the inscriptions nammg Agmmitra and 
Brahmamitra, thought they must have been erected m the 
middle of the second century b c i e in the Sunga period 
Chanda, basing his opuuon largely perhaps on the form of the 
Brahmi characters, suggested the beginmng of the first century 
B c Having regard to the sculptural features Sir J Marshall 
favoured a similar date The views of these experts have 
naturally influenced other writers Dr Coomaraswamy 
proposes a period between 125 and 75 B c But if Agmmitra 
was the Sufiga king of that name the first century b c would 
seem to be ruled out, as he must be placed m the middle of the 
second century (of JBORS xx, p 291, and for Brahmamitra, 
p 300) It has often been assumed that Hsuan tsang a state¬ 
ment that Aioka had ^urounded the tree with a wall 
mdicated that a stone railing was not meant, but the railmg 
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moat have been in existence in his time, and we might well 
expect him to make mention of it. In this connection the 
expression used in the Che Kia Fan Tcke, voV. ii, sec. 4, 
quoted by Dr. C. (pp. 16-14), as implying an ornamental 
palisade of complicated form, and not a wall, deserves further 
consideration. 

As to the nature of the “ temple ” which tradition ascribed 
to A^oka, Dr. C. seems to think it had been constructed of 
wood, with galleries but without any roofing, surrounding both 
the mjrdsan and the bodhi tree, of the t 3 pe shown on several 
bas-reliefs at Bharhut and Sand (cf. pi. lx). The large temple 
seen by Hsiian-tsang, which replaced this structure, he would 
assign to the second century A.D., “ and perhaps, as 
Cunningham himself proposed, to the reign of Huvishka.” 
He thinks the possibility of this dating is shown by the 
inscription in Kharosthl letters on the plaque found in 1914 
by Spooner at Kumhrar, which Sten Konow is inclined to 
regard as possibly older than Kanishka (JBORS. xii, 181). 
He endorses Spooner’s identification of the temple depicted 
on the plaque, which was rather hastily controverted by 
V. A. Smith. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to a more detailed 
study of the sculptures on the railings, which are classified 
under (1) architectural features (ch. ii), (2) scenes from the 
Jatakas and the life of Gautama Buddha (ch. iii), and (3) 
subjects not exclusively Buddhistic (ch. iv); and here 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s artistic bent and close familiarity with 
all branches of Eastern art find congenial scope, and enhance 
the value of his interpretations, some of which are new. These 
chapters will be read with both pleasure and profit. In 
chapter v some four inscriptions which bear upon points 
previously dealt with have been discussed. There are many 
questions connected with other sculptural remains—statues, 
pillars, votive stupas, etc.—still within the temple area or 
removed to museums, which call for^loser study, such as the 
authopias given to the subjects on the raihngs, and which, if 
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solved, might throw further light on the history of this ittt»t 
important site. 

It would have been well to preserve uniformity in the 
transcription of Indian words; these have generally been 
written in the Pali form, but occasionally in the Sanskrit, 
e.g. yaksa, nyayrodha. Court (p. 33) and morhd (p. 51) are 
Hindi forms {caunrt and moitMd). Anjali (p. 21), unhisa 
{jiassim) and pdriti'Uibana (p. 42) should read anjali, uijhlsa, 
and parinUimna respectively in Pali. It may be noted that 
Kumhrar is the name, as pronounced in the locality, of the 
site excavated by Dr. Spooner, and not KumrahM. In the 
sketch map on p. 2 the site of the village Urel (Uruvilva) has 
been incorrectly marked : it lies to the south of Bodh Gaya, 
about a quarter of a mile from the great temple. 

The plates, which have been reproduced from the invaluable 
series of photographs taken many years ago by Messrs. 
Johnston and Hoffmann, of Calcutta, are of outstanding 
excellence, and renders the task of studying the sculptural 
details easy, in some cases, owing to the play of light and shade, 
even easier than by inspection on the spot. An admirable 
photograph of the Kumhrar plaque (enlarged) has been 
reproduced in plate lix. 

A. 476. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Buddhism 

The Minok Anthologies of the Pah Canon. Part II. 
Udana : Verses of Uplift, and Itivuttaka : As it was 
said. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, A^ol. VIII. Trans¬ 
lated by F. L. Woodward, with an Introduction by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. 9x6, pp. xiv + 208. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1935. 10«. 6d. 

Mr. Woodward’s translations from the Pali Canon are well 
known to scholars, and this, the latest one, reaches a high 
standard of excellence, so that, even if space were available, 
comment would be unnecessary. The notes add much to the 
value of the book, but might occasionally be improved by 
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reference to non-Pah sources, thus on p 3, the translator 
quotes from a letter of mine to someone else a suggestion about 
huhumkajatika, which is hardly tenable as it stahds, but he 
(Hints the more important pomt made by me there, the 
parallebsm with Mahaiaslu, III, 326 
A S20 EH Johnston 


BIatam Karaniyam Lectures, Essays and Studies By 
Masahabu Anesaki 8| X 6 pp 11 + 318, photo 1 
Tokyo The Herald Press, 1934 
These miscellaneous minor works, composed during the 
present century, have been made into a volume presented to 
this emment scholar on his sixty first birthday by a special 
pubhcation committee, presided over by Professor Tomonobu 
Ishibashi The title is just one of the tags in the Pah formulas 
of arahantship—“ done the ought to be done ’—applied with 
modesty by the author to his feelings when closing the thirty- 
six years of his official academic career but not as indicating 
a bar to further growth yet to be made For the general 
reader the articles of chief interest will be the middle one of 
the three sections, deahng with the religious and moral ideals 
of Japan and the unrest in it of to day The first section is 
a sympathetic and broad mmded comparison of Buddhist and 
Christian ideals, with some criticism of the two streams of 
civilization in which these have persisted, separately or in 
mutual contact J do not hold that ‘ comparisons are odious ’ 
18 always a true saying That which is odious is, when the 
sweepmg generalization on either side of the comparison is 
not chosen with histone caution and truth The writer, I need 
hardly say, is too wise not to be cautious here Of both terms 
m his r^atmg the two rehgions he says “ There is something 
more m each of them ’ Yet he is for me not historical enough 
He too, as I have said of German writers on Buddhism, has 
got the maggot of Erlomng “ Release from the evil of this 
worl^** mto his head • This is degenerate monastic Buddhism, 
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not the oiiginal gospel. Nor is he verbally cautious. You 
caa find everything taught in Buddhism if you cite 
indifferently Pali (early and later) and Sanskrit (early and 
later) Suttas indifferently. He leans on the former or the 
latter without a caveat when citing. And I do not find that, in 
earlier works, the “ Buddha was the Way, the Truth (bodhi) ”, 
as is claimed for Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, or that “ love 
(pema) for the Buddha ” is, in Pali Suttas, taught as “ pouring 
forth into nirvana The Majjhima alone uses the term 
pema once, and gives it as the least, not as the greatest stepping 
stone in growth. 

I have to be very brief. The last section is on Buddhist 
subjects alone. The most generally interesting is on “ the 
textual history of the Buddhist scriptures Here the writer 
does not pursue the will-of-the-wisp of Pali as being a 
mysterious distinct Indian dialect, nor does he see it as purely 
an outgrowth of Magadhese. He does recognize the probability 
that the Rosalese of Savatthi, the assigned source of the 
great majority of Suttas, was an influential dialect not to be 
overlooked. But he makes too little comparison with the 
analogous way in which our Tudor-Stuart English evolved 
as a literary diction from the three or four dialects in which 
our early and middle English manuscripts were written. 
Pali, “ the row ” of the written word (so very long oral), 
somehow found its shape as a literary diction through the 
long labours of the churches of South India and Ceylon. The 
Canon as compiled mostly round about A^ka’s date will 
have been a collection of very dialectical Sayings, not writings. 
That many of these amounted to the “ Q ” source, whence 
emerged both the Hlnayana scriptures, and also the oral 
Sayings, taken over to China by “ living books ”, by those 
first eighteen monks of 217 b.c. —^probably some of those 
dismissed at the Council of Patna for daring to teach “ as the 
Bhagava had said ”—is rightly insisted on in this essay. 

I note that the adhesion to the mission-myth associated 
with Asoka, put forth twenty years ago by the author in 
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SM.E., is reprinted without revision. My husband’s view 
hraeon, and my own expanded one are still not evep criticized. 

It is r^rettable that the editing Committee did not secure 
the services of an Englishman to correct the many errors in 
spelling and diction. And pasadha for pasdda stands twice 
uncorrected. 

A. 536 C. A. P. Rhys Davids. 


Eahly Buddhist Sckiptures. A Selection translated and 
edited by Edwabd J. Thomas. 8| x 6, pp. xxv + 231. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1935. 
10s. 6d. 

The sixty-two excerpts here translated are, it is claimed, 
“ made independently ”. All, with the exception of a very 
few, have been made previously by different translators, 
mainly in the issues of the Pah Text Society, the phrase 
quoted being the only and unplicit recogmtion. .This 
independence makes the “ edited ” of the subtitle a little 
difficult to understand, smce the translator hardly exists who 
does not, in revising his own MS., “ edit.” 

The selection has the drawback of all such, that it gives 
a “ selective ”, rather than an always faithful point of view. 
Thus the two saymgs recorded as among the very earliest of 
the Founder, which, more than most, link him with the religion 
of his day and what was menacing it, are omitted. I refer of 
course to the seoond utterance given as leader, and to the 
first “hedges and highway” utterance given as missioner. 
In the latter, men are advised in words drawn from the 
Immanent teaching of his day; in the former, his co-teachers 
are warned against the menacing tendency abroad to see the 
very map in body or mind. These are very precious survivals, 
and their omission unjustified. However, since, in his own 
words, the translator seeks to determine what are, not the 
foundations, bilt “ the superstructure”, he is justified in not 
making*«arly Buddhist” mean pre-Hinayanist. 
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In the rmdenngs which seem excellent—as, indeed, one 
would expect—I demur here only to “ useless ”, being, in the 
First Utterance, made to render anatthasamhUa It is true 
that the positive form of this compound, for the Middle Way, 
has been “ edited ” out—it is to be found m the Suttas—and 
four later terms inserted m place of attha But we can see from 
the Pitakas that attha is given a lofty association in very early 
Buddhism that of samparaytko altko “ other worldly aim or 
goal” (the Way also bemg called sampardyiko) Thus, to 
call what does not belong to this Aim “ useless ”, is almost as 
if an Enghsh preacher were to call things “ not belongmg to 
salvation ” as a “ foozling your shot ” 

A 427 C A F Rhys Davids 


China 

SiNOLOGiscHE Beitrage II Ubcrsetzungen aus dem Wen 
Hsuan Von Dr Erwin von Zach 12^ x 9^, pp 207 
Batavia N U Drukkeri] Lux 1935 
This IS a scholarly and useful translation of a work of very 
great hngmstic interest and importance The work is an 
anthology of the sixth century, and its importance lies in the 
fact that it provides such a large number of the quotations 
m dictionaries The purpose of this edition is frankly to 
provide a “ cnb , so that students can compare this rendermg 
with then text and, the author somewhat optimistically hopes, 
in a few weeks may acquire knowledge whick otherwise would 
require year long studies with the assistance of many 
dictionaries and grammars There is, of course, no short cut 
to knowledge, but every Imguistic student is grateful for the 
assistance of a clear and simple translation not perhaps so 
much as a short cut, but to make certain that his interpretation 
is the one which those of greater experience than himself 
are likely to approve 
A 494 


L H Dudley Buxtoi 
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An Essay on Landscape Paintino (Lin Ch'uan Kao Chih) 
By Kuo Hsi Translated by Shio Sakanishi Foreword 
by L Cranmee Byng The Wisdom of the East Senes 
6f X 5, pp 64 London John Murray, 1935 Pnce 
2s 6d 

It IS said that this little essay has had a tremendous induence 
upon the course of development of Chinese landscape painting 
ever smce the eleventh century Quotations from it are 
familiar in the West, but this is the first time it has appeared 
in separate form in complete and adequate translation This 
little volume is, therefore, most welcome to a large and ever 
increasing circle of friends who are endeavouring to approach 
closer to the mind of the Chmese in their art 
It IS valuable because it is so direct and so lacking m self- 
consciousness being made up of Kuo Hsi’s remarks and 
instructions to his son, without thought of publication After 
his death the son edited and pubhshed them When I was 
a httle boy with pigtails ’ says Kuo Jo hsu in his preface, 
I followed my late father on wanderings among springs and 
rocks Each time he put his brush to paper, he used to say 
‘ There is a method m landscape paintmg How dare an artist 
paint in a careless manner * Whenever I had listened to one 
of his opimons, I wrote it down immediately in my notebook ” 
This was in the middle of the eleventh century, about the 
time of Wilham the Conqueror, yet nearly nine hundred years 
later we read these words of wisdom with the feebng that they 
are thoroughly modern The author was considered the 
greatest pamter of his time but his ideas on paintmg were not 
m any way revolutionary, thev embodied the ideals of the 
period Our Boswell reveals his father as a keen observer, a 
clear thinker, and an inspiring teacher as well as a psychologist 
of no m^an order It is because of the fundamental truths 
herein expressed, the mind of a great man of the past revealed, 
that this essay will appeal to a great many persons who are 
not mterested primarily m art but i» people 
Many o4the father’s statements appear to be direct answers 
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to the son’s questions. With the complete translations before 
us we are struck anew by the constant emphasis upon certain 
principles. Never does Kuo Hsi forget that the object and 
end of painting is to express the spirit of a scene. We can 
almost hear the boy ask: “ Papa, why do you paint land¬ 
scapes ? ” And the father answer that it is so that those who 
love landscapes, but are shut into cities, may look upon 
paintings instead and so imagine themselves in the midst of 
mountains and forests ; that the painter should work with the 
idea of arousing in the superior man a yearning for forest and 
stream ; but that all this can be accomplished only by catching 
the spirit of a landscape. How can an artist do that ? Only 
by concentrating his spirit upon the essentials in a scene. 

" If he fails to get at the essentials he will fail to present the 
soul of his theme,” says Kuo Hsi. His insistence upon certain 
conditions of mind and surroundings, an unworried state of 
mind and a quiet spacious place to work, show his under¬ 
standing of such psychological problems. His remarks upon 
the immaturity and carelessness of young students might have 
been made yesterday. “ How can they ever hope to under¬ 
stand the landscape of haze and mist or convey the impression 
of streams and hills ? ” he asks his son sarcastically. We can 
profit to-day by what he says about selection, by his 
observations on landscape as it appears at different seasons, 
different times of day, or under varying weather conditions. 
Cfizanne would have approved his comment on mountains 
that “ rise from the heart of the earth apd not from the 
surface Even his technical instructions suggest surprising 
ideas, such as the directions for representing the “ colour of 
wind”. Wind in China would stir up the yellow loess, of 
course. 

A few revelations await us in the newly translated passages. 
We had thought that the Chinese took no notice of effects of 
sunshine and shadow, what we call “ chiaroscuro ”. But here 
is evidence that Kuo H® recognized it and gave rules for 
representing it. Another theory of ourr is shattere4. the 



C3iiiie&e painter never “ worked over ” his lines. Also that the 
painter made sketches out of doors on the spot is certainly 
suggested by the first passage quoted above. 

The translation of this essay is a far more difficult task 
than would appear on the surface. It is often almost impossible 
to get at the real meaning of those balanced phrases which 
form such a telling literary style in Chinese. This accounts 
for the varying interpretations given by experts, showing that 
there is often room for a difference of opinion. The editors 
are to be congratulated upon their selection of Dr. Sakanishi 
as translator, for she has weighed carefully all possibilities 
and maintained a natural and consistent interpretation. Her 
command of the English language is no less remarkable than 
her depth of scholarship. The easy rhythmic flow of her clear 
and beautiful English makes her translation a work of art 
in itself. Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s remarks are always food for 
thought and serve here to provide the essay with a back¬ 
ground. 

A . S24 . Helen E. Fesnald. 

Geschichte der Mittelalterlichen Chinesischen 
Philosophie. Von Alfred Forke. Hamhurgisohe 
Universitat: Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Aus- 
landskunde. Band 41. llj X 7f, pp. xii + 410. 
Hamburg: Friederichsen, De Gruyter and Co., 1934. 
R.M. 25. 

Professor Forke is one of the most industrious of living 
sinologists, and unlike some of his confreres he does not fight 
shy of direct translation from the Chinese. This second instal¬ 
ment of his great history of Chinese philosophy is again full 
of quotations and extracts, taken from some fifty writers of 
the Middle Ages. It must be understood that this period does 
not quite coincide with what we are accustomed to call the 
Middle Ages in Europe, but stretqhes from the beginning of 
thelBag dynasty to,the beginning of the Sung, thus covering 
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nearly 1,200 years Moreover, Professor Forke is careful to 
point out that it does not connote such intellectual 
degeneration as we associate with the term, although there 
was naturally some slackening-off after the marvellous 
efflorescence of creative thought m the Chou dynasty The 
philosophers include Confucianists, Eclectics, and a few 
Buddhists, but the most notable figures of the period, 
especially under the Six Dynasties, are the Taoists, 
and among these Ko Hung, who wrote under the name of 
Pao P‘u Tzh (the philosopher who cherishes simplicity), 
stands out as the most ongmal and highly gifted Not only 
did he distmguish himself as a thinker, writer, and alchemist, 
but on occasion he was able to prove himself an excellent 
soldier and administrator Professor Forke gives his date as 
about 263-333, but this is a good deal too early Accordmg 
to his autobiography in a d 306-7 he was nearing the age 
of forty , and other evidence also makes it fairly certain 
that he was born in or about 270, and died in 350 
This'book is rendered highly attractive by the superlative 
quality of its printing and the general lay out of the page 
Chmese characters are given in the footnotes for all 
passages quoted totalling at a rough computation at least 
30,000, yet a careful reading has failed to reveal a single 
mistake apart from those noted in the Errata Few books 
in this country reach such a high standard of production Two 
very full indexes of subjects and of proper names, complete 
the work 

A 296 L Giles 
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A Hittite Chbestomathy By Edgar H Sturtevant 
and G Bechtel William Dwight Whitney Lm^uistic 
Series lOj X 7, pp 230 Philadelphia University of 
Pennsylvania, 1935 Price $4 (20s ) 

This book 18 the third volume of a series, the first of which, 
A Comparative Grammar of the HitMe Language, was pqblShed 
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in 1933, while the second volume, an etymological treatment of 
the indeclinable words and an essay on syntax, is still 
outstanding. 

Scholars, as well as beginners—^and this volume is primarily 
intended for the latter—^will welcome this sound and thorough 
book, from which there is much to be learnt. English-speaking 
beginners in particular will be grateful that they have to rely 
no longer on works in foreign languages. This book has the 
further great advantage of being astonishingly cheap con¬ 
sidering how great are the difficulties in printing cuneiform 
script. I should say at the beginning that the few suggestions 
made in this review are in no way meant to detract from the 
value of the book as a whole. 

It consists of two parts, the first being a list containing all 
the syllabic signs and part of the ideograms used in the Hittite 
cuneiform with an introduction explaining the special forms 
and development of the script; the second part contains 
Hittite texts in cuneiform with transliteration, translation, 
and commentary. 

At first a few general remarks:— 

(1) If a sign-list is already given on such a large scale it 
would be desirable to have a complete one—and if the signs 
are rare, to have one, perhaps, with reference to the places 
where they occur; and another list, with the signs arranged 
according to their shape, would render this part far more useful. 

(2) The texts treated in the second part, while carefully 
chosen to suit a beginner’s knowledge and graded according 
to their difficulty, are at the same time interesting for the study 
of history, customs, and civilization. But one notices the 
absence of mythological and omina texts and descriptions of 
festivals.* As these form a considerable part of the Hittite 
“ literature ” this book will give a somewhat faulty impression 
of it. 

* I know well enough that these text| are difficult and partly 
unintelli^'i^le; but parte of KBo iv 9, KUB xxiv, and KUB v 9, could 
have been included. ' 



(3) Why does Stortevant not adopt tbe practice of the 
German scholars and mark the numbers of the volumes and 
columns of the texts in Roman type ? This would eliminate 
a great many possibilities of error and make the quotations 
easier to read and understand. 

(4) The cuneiform script, though mostly clear as regards the 
forms of the signs and the spacing of the words, tends to get 
extremely minute in tbe sign-list as well as in the texts them¬ 
selves (except the “ Instructions for Temple Officials ” copied 
by Sturtevant), especially at the end of the “ Ritual of 
Anniwiyanis ” and part of the “ Proclamation of Telipinus 

(5) The numeration of the lines in the translation does 
not correspond with that of the transliteration. For this 
reason a beginner might get into difficulties as to which line 
has actually been translated. It is a little confusing, too, that 
the actual lines of the texts are not retained in the copies. 
A learner ought to be able to see distinctly which words may 
not put at the end of a line. 

(6) But tbe greatest disadvantage of this book is that it has 
no index. The consequence is that research workers are in 
danger of missing some new translations and meanings of 
words. 

As for details : the introduction to the cuneiform system of 
writing (pp. 15-24), though somewhat elementary, is sound 
and good, especially the derivation of the particular forms 
from the material (pp. 15 f.), the ‘‘ interpretation of the 
signs ” (pp. 18 f), and the remarks about the transliteration 
on p. 22. An explanation of the way to read an actual tablet 
(difference between obverse and reverse, order of the columns 
on reverse) would have been useful, p. 17 ; the inner horizontal 
wedge is slightly shorter in the official rm. The form of 
KC “ eat " might well have been put in. p. 18 : la and at 
are not always kept distinct (cf. Sommer Bo-St. vii, 6^). 

The sign-list: some forms are rather uncommon, e.g. 
the third one of al, of the second one of kab, KIN and GtR 
(which looks like gu) or the last form of MA^.** Why 



SZ&KXSE (cf. EZEN in JA08. 54, e.g. p. 368, A.U. p. 301)1 
In ik tte value GA.L “ to be ” is nuBeing. GO “ neck ” usually 
has the determinative UZU. mar has also the value rat, 
at least in the name of Abiratta} The reading -6c for the 
particle of identity astonishes me. Giiterbock (ZANF. 
viii, pp. 225 ff.) has shown that the reading -pii is uncertain 
and would prefer -pS. Reading the two paragraphs dealing 
with this particle in the Comparative Grammar I found that 
IH 66 becomes Hittite p and that therefore -be, related to 
6 r. -jj, Av. ba, should be transcribed in this way! DUR also 
has the value TUH in Ass. iSyUR. The vertical wedge {dH) 
has also the meaning ANA, as well as the horizontal one INA. 
Finally, why not lo and ua instead of t/a and wa in the German 
fashion ? It would be safer, as it does not so much imply 
an interpretation of the actual sound and will be more easily 
understood by scholars of any nationality; besides, ja 
actually is a combination of i and a (see p. 17). 

The first of the texts given is the “ Apology of Hattusil 
Sturtevant’s translation shows several improvements upon 
that by Gotze mentioned on p. 84; but there are two little 
slips, the first of which is due to an inaccurate translation from 
the German: IwliHija- in ii, 46, means “ setting a jewel ”, 
not “ enclose ”. Then to say (in a very literal translation 
(ii, 66 f.), “ And these depopulated countries I myself caused 
to be inhabited again ” gives rather a queer twist to a 
sentence which merely denotes that the king placed there 
new inhabitants .whom he took from other parts of the country. 
Some details ^: The unconnected sentences (see commentary 
on i, 15 ; iii, 69) do not only repeat the sense of the previous 
one, but there are different occasions on which they occur; 
see A.U. index, p. 453. In iii, 78, I would prefer to take 
jtanddn as an adverb, as this form cannot be that of an Acc. 
Masc. On iv, 10, the verb huw- has only the form Jiuiyami 

‘ NAG has the number 197 (not 179) in F^^rer’s sign-list. 

• \he cnneifom text in rr, 36, ^ip-uf-u-vn is erroneously written for 

t-ip-jHl-U-t SI. ’ 
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sa 1st suig, while in flie tiuid person it has forms of bodi 
the -Dti and -Jt declension 

The “ ntual of Anniwiyanis ’ has been newly and well 
translated In some parts, as eg ml,8f,T should prefer 
to connect the sentences differently, but the difficully of 
distmguishing between mam and connected clauses has m all 
such places been pointed out m a proper manner i, 4 ff, just 
like m, 9 f , 18 a mere enumeration without any verb, so that 
an acc form would not be expected i, 26, Ki. “ door ” is 
pirn tant (cf Guterbock, ZANF vm, p 227>), so it is not 
necessary to translate ‘ doors m, 7 Comm , eind seems 
an impossible derivation, as one would expect imnneik , like 
huMi^anneSk In m, 25, as well as in iv, 8 f it would be better 
to translate jnran katta as “ m front of and below (it) ”, a 
translation which solves the diflBculties of the situation 

The translation of the “ Instructions for Temple 0£&cials ” 
has been still further improved since its previous publication 
m JAQS (see p 168) ^ I would prefer Friedrich s translation 
of 11 , 83 f, and Bechtel a (given on p 230) of iii 49-53, is 
obviously correct If the publication of the text is correct, 
IV, 39, should read ttSkanzt instead of Sakanzt , therefore the 
etymology derived from the latter has not the requisite 
support, though it remains highly probable 

The historically interesting ‘ Proclamation of Tehpmus ’ 
has been thoroughly translated and commented on A few 
remarks ar^ tarranu (17) means according to a suggestion 
of Sommer s render powerless kuenta in,ai 11, is not an 
imperfectum de conatu, but depends on man In u 51, ‘idtar 
18 subject, as •pd{i) is never connected with an acc In iv, 25, 
uizzi IS used impersonally, the meamng of the sentence bemg 
“ and it will come to pass (that) that it will go ill with that 
very man and his house’ 

Lastly the Hittite Code is one of the most difl&cult sections 
for grammatical mterpretation as well as for the actual 

' In 11 , 64, Ehelolf leads 0 instead of nui <mas> which latter not 
usually occur m the middle of a sentence * <t 
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meaning of the paragraphs One of the greatest difScuhoes 
18 to distinguish between subject and object of the sentences 
quite often one must assume that the subject changes even 
when it IS not stated in the words of the text Sturtevant has 
made the best of the parts he has chosen leaving aside the 
question arising about jurisdiction and sometimes even the 
sense of a paragraph Smce a new and thorough translation 
and commentary by Friednch has been announced I refrain 
from questiomng some details which one might doubt But 
it is necessary to point out that da only has the meamng 
of take m 1 55 ii 47 while in n 42 p[i a]n z% should be 
mserted 

A sio Leonik Zuntz 


India, etc 

Ethnology 

The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa By Sarat Chandra Roy 
8 X 5^ pp IV + 320 + xxxviu maps 1 ills 18 Ranchi 
Man in India Office 1935 Rs 8 
Those who are acquainted with this author s excellent 
studies of the Oraons Burhors etc will be prepared to welcome 
a further venture in Indian ethnographical research by Sarat 
Chandra Roy The result will repay careful study of his 
pages According to Russell the Bhuiyas are identical with 
the Bhumigars and are also known as Baigas They are 
undoubtedly a very early tribe and may be classed as 
aboriginal No ^oubt certam sections of the tribe have risen 
somewhat in the social scale and even go so far as to claim 
Rajput descent but there is a consensus of expert opmion 
regarding the primitive origm of the tribe 
The author deals m this volume with the Hill Bhuiyas 
while jiromismg us a further volume on the Bhmyas of the 
plains 

In his very careful study of the former section we recognize 
many well known primitive customs and superstitions The 
namm^ gf children after a supposed re embodied ancestor 



their exposure on a dung-heap to drive away evil-spirits, the 
behaviour of the spirits of men killed by wild animals are idl 
reminiscent of numerous existing records. The description of 
the fhd^ilras or engaged couples (p, 163) whom the writer 
describes as “ dower-friends ” is perhaps an original feature 
in nouch very familiar ground. The practice of marrying a 
mango (p, 174) when a man with one or more childless wives 
is about to marry again constitutes a fertility-rite of rather 
unusual interest. The writer does not make it clear whether 
the “ Khila ” which is commonly worshipped was in origin, 
as would seem probable, a totem, A good description of trial 
by ordeal is furnished on p. 89. 

There are many misprints, and the botanical equivalents 
should have been supplied, for purpose of comparison, in the 
case of all trees or plants mentioned. The illustrations might 
have been more clearly reproduced. 

Apart from these small blemishes the work is thoroughly 
well dqne and should receive the careful attention of students 
of Indian caste and tribe. 

A . 439 . R. E. EnTHOVEN. 


The C0i,.a8. By K. A, Nilakahta Sastri. Madras University 
Historical Series, No. 9. lOf x 6|, pp. xii -f 719, 
maps 6, pis. 3. Madras ; University of Madras, 1935. 
Price Rs. 8. 

Of the three Tamil Kingdoms, whose history yincent Smith in 
his pioneer epitome of 1904 condensed into twenty-five pages, 
the Pallavas and Pandyas have each been dealt with in book 
form. The far-flung empire of the Cholas, with its exuberance 
of inscriptions, is a far bigger undertaking. Professor Nilakanta 
Sastri plans to cover the ground in three volumes. ,In the 
first he carries the story from the days of Aioka to a,d. 1070, 
when the heirs of Vijayalaya, of the first imperial dynasty, 
gave place to their Chalukyan cross-cousins of Vengl, In 
a second volume he will complete the > tale and discuss" the 
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Booial and adminisixative aspects of the empire. Ch6}a ait 
he reserves for a separate monograph. 

In this opening volume the Professor, after the usual 
reference to sources, devotes two chapters to the political 
and social life of the Sangam Age, and a chapter each to the 
great warrior-statesmen, Parantaka I, Rajaraja I, and 
Bajendra I, and deals faithfully with the periods that 
intervene. His narrative is good reading, never prolix or dull. 
Controversy he handles firmly and with tact, though he seems 
to be of two minds as to whether the Tamil Epics should 
be treated as Sangam literature or not. His accounts of 
Vengi politics, and of Chola activities in Ceylon and in Malayan 
waters is full and lucid; that of the Ch5}a march to the 
Ganges is less sure; there are gaps in the evidence, the map 
(p. 248) is inaccurate and the route he indicates does not fit 
the terrain. Otherwise his maps and plates are really 
illustrative. His footnotes are just what is needed, and, along 
with a well-arranged list of over 2,000 selected inscriptions 
(pp. 363-624), will put his readers in easy touch with first¬ 
hand sources. A concise index of ninety-three double- 
columned pages is a fair measure of the quantity of facts and 
theories which the Professor has summarized so neatly. 

A. 417. F. J. Richards. 


Geography 

An Account or the District of Shahabad in 1809-10. 
By Francis^ Buchanan. Printed from the Buchanan 
MSS. in the India Office Library. 9| x 6J, pp. iv + 444, 
table 1. Patna : Patna Law Press, 1934. Rs. 9. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton) was one of the 
greatest of many great Scotsmen who served the East India 
Company at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Joining the Bengal establishment in 
1794 as an Assistant Surgeon, his exceptional aptitude for 
botanical, zoological, and other scieatific research led to his 
employ&re;pt on impontant missions to Burma, Mysore, and 
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Nepal, and when, m 1807, the Court of Directora decided 
to have a “ statistical survey ” of the then Bengal Presidency 
earned out, this gigantic task was assigned to him For eight 
years he toiled mcessantly, completing the survey of the 
northernmost Bengal distncts (mcluding part of Lower Assam) 
and the distncts that now form the Bhagalpui and Patna 
divisions m Bihar and Onasa, as well as Gorakhpur distnct 
now m the Umted Provmces, covenng in all an area nearly 
as large as that of England For the acumen, method, and 
accuracy with which this pioneer record was prepared no 
praise can be too high, but the physical and mental stram 
BO impaired his health that Buchanan had to leave for Europe 
in 1818, and the survey remamed unfimshed Some extracts 
from the voluminous MSS were pnnted from tune to time 
m vanouB journals, but it is most regrettable that no steps 
were taken by the Company to pubbsh the whole under 
Buchanan’s own supervision while he was still ahve In 
1838,.nine years after his death Mr Montgomery Martin, 
who had been permitted by the Directors to ‘ collate ’ 
the MSS, published such portions of Buchanan’s records as 
appeared to him to be of interest under the title The History, 
Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, 
with his own name on the title page ' 

At the suggestion of officers who had exammed and 
appreciated the importance of the material discarded by 
Martin the Bihar and Onssa Research Society undertook, 
with the approval and support of the Local Government,.to 
publish in full those portions of Buchanan s records which 
dealt with areas now within that province, namely, the areas 
that in his tune constituted the distncts of (1) Pumea, (2) 
Bhagalpur, (3) Bihar and Pafna, and (4) Shahabad The 
statistical account of (1) has already been published that of 
(4) 18 now before us, those of (2) and (3) have yet to be 
pnnted In addition to the Statistical Accounts, there are 
among the MSS th ree <7 ottmals in Buchanan’s own handwntmg, 
kept day by day while tourmg throughout the Bh^alpur, 
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Bihir and Patna, and Shahabad districts, these have been 
B^iarately printed, with explanatory notes The Society is 
to be congratulated on making these valuable records avail¬ 
able to students and on securing the help of pubhc-spinted 
gentlemen like Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, which has 
enabled this to be done 

The absence of an index to the present volume is a serious 
defect 

A 454 C E A W Oldham 


Sravasti in Indian Literature Memoirs of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of India, No 60 By Dr Bimala Churn 
Law 13 x 10, pp 39 Delhi Manager of Pubhcations, 
1936 2s 

As in the case of other ancient sites m India, we owe to 
Alexander Cunningham the identification of the site of the 
city so famous m the Buddhist literature as Savatthi, with the 
present Saheth Maheth lymg on the boundary between the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts This identification was disputed 
for some time, but it has been fully corroborated by 
subsequent research In his introductory chapter Dr Law 
descnbes briefly the results of the excavations earned out at 
the site from the tune of Cunmngham onwards The following 
five sections deal with (1) the ongin of the name and 
topography, (2) Kosala and iSravasti, (3) the Jetavana and 
Furvarama , (4) ^ravasti in religious tradition , and (5) the 
dechne of SravastI, carrying on the story, m which there are 
wide gaps, down to the twelfth century ad As the author 
points out, the prospenty and importance of the town rose 
and fell with the vicissitudes of the old kmgdom of Kosala, 
which probably attained the zemth of its greatness about the 
time of* the Buddha When Fa hian went there (early fifth 
century) the place seems to have been largely in rum, and 
Hsuan-tsang, who visited it about^AD 636, descnbes the 
pladfe as “ mostly a rjunous waste ” 

JB.\g OCTOBKB 1936 46 



The value of this ueeful monograph lies chiefly in the labour 
and care bestowed by Dr. Law on the collection and citation 
of references to the old site and its monuments, as well as to 
other places in the same region, from the Buddhist texts and 
from the Brahmai^ical and Jaina literature. 

A . S92 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


HUtory 

TuzAK-l-WALAJAHi OF BoHHAN IBN Haban. Part I. From 
the early days to the Battle of Ambur (a.h. 1162). 
Translated into English by S. Muhamjiad Husayn 
Nainab, M.A. lOi^ X Qi, pp. 147 + xxxii, pis. 2. 
Madras ; University of Madras, 1934. Rs. 5. 

Accurate translations of Oriental manuscripts facilitate 
the task of the historian and it can be safely stated that the 
translator of this work has placed all serious students of 
Indian history under a debt of gratitude. 

The chief Persian sources for the history of the Carnatic 
in the eighteenth century are the Antearndma of Mir Isma’il 
Khan Abjadi; the Tumh-i-Walajahl of Burhan Ibn !^asan; 
the Sawdnihat-i-MunUdz of Muhammad Karim Damin ; and 
the Bahdr-i-A’zam of ^ulam ’Abdu’l Qadir Nazir. This 
volume is the first of a series of five in which Professor Nainar 
proposes to complete the translation of the above sources, 
with the exception of the Anwamdma. Since this will by no 
means complete the Persian sources dealing with the Carnatic, 
it is to be hoped that Professor Nainar will at some future 
date provide us with translations of the Sa’ld-ndma (Eth§, 
2843) and the WaM’i'-i-Sd'adat (Eth4, 2844). 

A . sts . G. Collin Davies. 


The First Two Nawabs op Oodh. By AsHiBBtiDi Lal 
Sbivastava. pp. vi, vi, 301. 9 x 6^. Lucknow, 1933. 
This is an excellent account of Sa'adat Khan, Burhan-ul- 
mulk, and his nephew, ^fdar Jang. The author has not only 



wtxdted over t^e well-known mateiial, but has also disoovezed 
new sources, such as the Mansur-nl-makttlbat, a letter book 
of tile two Nawabs, and has been permitted to use unpublitiied 
works belonging to Sir Jadunath Sarkar. He has thus been 
able to correct many details in the accounts by earlier writers, 
and to explain more fully the motives of the principal actors 
in the tangled struggles for supremacy in India from 1720 
to 1764. His analysis of Safdar Jang’s action in calling the 
Marathas to aid him against the Bangash Pathans in 1761 
is particularly acute. To the account of political movements 
is added a description of administrative measures and the 
condition of the people. A critical bibliography adds to the 
value of the book. 

While there are few errors of fact, the proof-reading has, 
however, been very lax, and misprints are numerous. The 
book also deserves a much better index than that which it 
contains. 

A . S44 . R. Burn. 


Language and Literature 

Catalogue op the Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts 
IN THE Library of the India Office. Volume II: 
Brahmanical and Jsina Manuscripts. By A. Berribdale 
Keith. With a Supplement, Buddhist Manuscripts, by 
F. W. Thomas. Part I, Nos. 4204 to 6627 ; Part II, 
Nos. 6628 to 8820. 11 x 9, pp. x + 1851. Oxford ; 

Clarendon Press, 1935. £12 12«. (£6 6s. each part). 

With the issue of these two weighty tomes a great under¬ 
taking, and one whose importance to Sanskrit scholars can 
hardly be over-estimated, is brought to a worthy close. Having 
abeady had occasion to deal with a number of entries in them, 
I can t^tify that they do not fall short in any way of the well- 
known first volume by Eggeling with respect to the quahties 
that are to be desired in a catalogue raisonnd ; and the delay 
in publication has had the advaAtage of enabling fuller 
information to be given about many of the works described. 



The labour involved in such work is great and the apparent 
reward small it is therefore a pleasure to be able to voice 
the gratitude towards the authors that will be felt by all who 
m the future turn to these volumes for help 
A 409 EH Johnston 


The Meghaduta of Kaudasa Translated from the Sanskrit 
together with transhterated text extracts from 
Mallmatha s Commentary map and explanatory notes 
By G H Rooke 8^ x 5J pp x + 82 map 1 London 
Oxford Umversity Press 1935 10s Gd 

The Meghaduta was first translated mto English verse by 
H H Wilson m 1813 from a text collated by H T Colebrooke 
with SIX commentaries including Mallmatha s A revised 
edition with a glossary by Johnson intended for a class book 
for the East India College was published in 1843 Wilson s 
verse rendering was admittedly anything but a literal trans 
lation his object being more to render thoughts than 
words but his notes have proved a mine of information for 
subsequent writers 

Mr Rooke has now prepared a practically literal translation 
based on the text used by Mallmatha omitting certam stanzas 
treated by that commentator as spurious Consequently we 
find some differences from the text used by Wilson and we 
miss Wilson s stanza 19 with its reference to Citrakuta 
and his final stanza m which Kubera s, relentment was 
described Of the accuracy of the text and the English 
rendenng which has been well done we are assured by the 
tact that the author has had the good fortune of havmg his 
work checked by that eminent Sanskritist Dr Bernedale 
Keith There are a few pomts m the notes howe'^er that 
may be noticed 

Two special features of Kalidasa a poem are the topo 
graphical details given in describmg the cloud s route and 
the many allusions to trees and planfr—his apprepiation m 
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£wjt, of nature and scenery The geographical puzzles rest 
much where Wilson left them more than a century ago 
Ptolemy’s Ddsara, which was a town of the E'okkonagai m 
the east, and his DSsarSn nver, which fell mto the Bay of 
Bengal, can have no connection with K’s Daffirnah (p 22), 
which must have been m Central India, somewhere m the 
region of the present States of Gwalior and Bhopal The 
authority for locating Ramagiri in the Maikala range (v map) 
should have been quoted , if K’s Amrakuta be the modem 
Amarkantak (Amarakaptaka) it will be apparent that 
Ramagiri must have been to the southward of these hills 
Vidi^a 18 more correctly, we thmk, identified with Besnagar. 
Malaksetra has yet to be identified , Wilson’s suggestion of 
Malda near Ratanpur was not a happy one the name possibly 
preserves a Dravidian root for “ hill ’ or “ hill people ’ The 
Nirvmdhya and Gandhavatl rivers and Devagin have also 
yet to be satisfactorily identified K s Gambhira is the modem 
Gambhir river 

Some of the botanical names given are now not m current 
use, or else have been revised For instance, mpa is now known 
as ArUJiocephalus Cadamba, hnsa as AUnzzia Lebbek, aioka 
as Saraca mdica, and madhavi as Hiptage Madabhta , kwtaja 
is a Holarrhem, not a Wrightia, mcula is Barnngtoma 
acxUavguh. a tree, not land reed, as stated by Mallinatha , 
bimba is Cephalandra mdica, a cucurbitaceous plant, and 
mdlafi is Agarwsma caryophyUata Many lexicographers have 
made the mistake of confounding the malali with the camdi 
or other jasmine, whereas it belongs to a different order of 
plants 

It may be noted further, that the cakravaki is not a crane 
(p 56), (the “ Brahmini duck ”, or ruddy sheldrake, is a 
tme duck), and that the Bo tree under which the Buddha 
attamed enlightenment was not at Gaya (p 16) but at 
Bodh Gaya (6 miles from Gaya) 

A 572 , 


iC E A W Oldham 



Thk FsATACAifA-SAJU OF Kunsa-kunda AcIkta. Togetliei 
with the commentary, Tattva-<Kpika, by Ambtacahdra 
Sum. English translation by Bakend Faddboow. 
Edited with an Introduction by F. W, Thomas. Jain 
Literature Society Series, Vol. I. 8^ X 5^, pp. xxiv 
+ 227. Cambridge : University Press, 1936. 16s. 

This new series has commenced with a volume which at once 
ranks it with the considerable benefactions in this kind con¬ 
ferred on scholarship by enlightened liberality. It is dedicated 
to the memory of Rai Bahadur Jagmanderlal Jaini, author of 
the well-known Outlines of Jainism, whose testamentary 
provision has made the publication possible. It is not the first 
occasion on which the public spirit of the Jaina community has 
endowed learning in this way. 

Professor Thomas’s introduction provides a valuable 
conspectus of our present knowledge of Kundakunda (whose 
personal name was probably Padmanandin), of his writings, 
and of his relation to the Jaina canon. Professor Thomas would 
assign to him an early date, “rather in the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era than in the fifth.” Of the eight 
works attributed to Kundakunda seven have been printed; 
and Brahmacarl ^italaprasada, to w'hom the author and 
editor of the present translation state that they are much 
indebted for suggestions and corrections, has published Hindi 
translations not only of the Niyama-sara and Samaya-sara 
(as noted in the Introduction, p. xx), but also of the Pravacana- 
sara with Jayasena’s vrtti (Pravacana-sara tika : in three parts, 
Surat, 1923, etc.). Amrtacandra’s tIka, on the other hand, has 
never before been completely translated, either into Hindi or 
into English, and Professor Faddegon’s work is a pioneer trans¬ 
lation. His apparatus seems to have been confined to the 
printed edition of the gathas with both commentaries and 
Hindi exegesis (Bombay, 1912; revised edition, 1935), and 
indications that the text presents some difficulties are to be 
found in the footnotes riiawing attention to emendations 
which the sense has seemed to demand. The commentary 
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wfakili he has traoslsted is, besides, ia Professor Thomas’s 
troids, “work of a severe, almost painful, precision . . . 
which not unfrequentl 7 gives an impression of ah enjoyment 
of sonorous circumlocution and complicated sentences 
rather than of a simple striving for exactitude.” But 
Professor Faddegon’s equipment is very adequate for dealing 
with a “ remorselessness of style ” in which the editor 
recognizes “ the outcome of an inflexible religious faith ”, 
and the Jain Literature Society’s judgment in selecting him 
for this onerous task is fully justified by the result. Both 
translator and editor can claim a plavdite amid on the com¬ 
pletion of a labour for which students of Digambara Jaina 
literature will have good reason to be grateful. 

Gathas which are given only in Jayasena’s Tatparya-vrtti 
have been translated at pp. 199-203, and include an interesting 
section teaching that there is no nirvana for women—an 
attitude consonant with the casual observation of gatha, i, 44 
(common to both commentators), to the effect that actions are 
as effortless in arhats as deceit in a woman. 

Readers will be grateful for the use of clarendon type to 
distinguish not only the gathas but also the phrases cited 
therefrom in the body of the commentary. 

A . 404 . H. N. Randle. 


The Bubushaski Language. By D. L. R. Lorimee. Vol. I: 
Introduction and Grammar; pp. bdii + 464, pis. 9, 
map 1. Vol. II; Texts and Translations ; pp. vii -f 418, 
pi. 1, 9 X 1\. Oslo; Instituttet for sammenlignende 
kulturforskning, Series B xxix, 1-2. Price 20 Norwegian 
kroner per volume (bound, 23-76). 1936. 

In tjjfe first volume of this large work Colonel Lorimer gives 
a descriptive grammar of Burushaski and in the second a 
number of Burushaski texts with English translation. The 
work will shortly be completed by • third volume, containing 
a vocab*lary. * 
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The book is an important one Apart from its use as a 
practical handbook of the language, and its value to the general 
Indiamst, it has another and wider appeal it will be of the 
greatest mterest to students of general bnguistics, who are 
here presented, for the first tune, with an adequate and highly 
scientific treatment of a regtspradie with many unusual 
features It is impossible for a reviewer with no personal 
knowledge of the language to appraise the work at its true 
value Colonel Loruner has studied the people in their native 
land, he has obviously made the most imnute study of the 
language—and that by the best possible means, the help of 
native speakers, and he has written an extremely lucid 
exposition of this very difficult language which fills over 
460 large pages This speaks for itself and little remains to be 
said except to congratulate Colonel Lonmer upon the 
successful completion of a great and difficult task 

In externals the book mamtains the high traditions of 
the Instituttet for sammenhgnende kulturforskning It is 
excellently printed ^ and well bound Lonmer has expressed 
the sounds of Burushaski in a simple but adequate notation 
which compares most favourably with the notations, almost 
unreadable by reason of the number of diacritics, which are 
so much in vogue to day 

In a valuable introduction Lonmer gives an account of 
" The Land and the People The Burushaski language is 
spoken in the states of Hunza and Nagir (74° 10'—75° 40' E 
by 36°—37° 10' N) which “ in elevation ,and ruggedness 
may compare with any other portion of the earth’s 
surface ” (I xxxi) Of this almost inaccessible territory the 
Burushaski area occupies a central position Shina (a Dardic 

* The general exoellenre of the printing is unfortunately somewhat marred 
by a number of misprints in the English text, e g (unconected m the 
oorrigenda), I Till, 4 f b indentified, I xlix, note 1 2 equated, ^ I zlix, 
note 1 3 people, 1 4 II f b fiither, I 14, 4f b inamimate, I 446, 
heading, op (:= up), the last error is particularly unfortunate as it is in 
olarendon Even the most caijjfal proof readmg can hardly eliminate all 
the errors of this type, many of whtdi ate obyiously due to the oompositor’s 
native language bemg Norwegian and not EnghsE •• 
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language) and Wakhi (an Iranian language) are also spoken 
in these two states The total nnmb^ of Burushaski speakers 
18 about 20,000 (as against c 4,500 Shina speakers and 
c 2,500 Wakbi speakers m Hunza and Nagir) Lonmer 
suggests (I Exnu) that the Burushaski area was once larger 
After some ethnological discussion (m which he decides that 
the Wakhis at least are markedly different m race from the 
Burushos), he descnbes the social organization, character, 
agriculture, arts, crafts, sports, and religion of the Burushos 
This section is concluded by a brief account of the Wershik, 
who, some 7 500 in number, hve to the West of Hunza and 
Nagir, and speak Werchikwar, a dialect related to Burushaski, 
m this area are also found Shma and Khowar (Dardic) In 
the next section the mutual relations of Burushaski (to some 
extent also Werchikwar) and the neighbouring languages are 
discussed The influence of Qirgiz (a Turkish language) and 
Balti (a Tibetan language) and also, surprisingly, of Wakhi 
on Burushaski has been very slight On the other hand, there 
has been much mutual borrowing m all the philological 
qiheres, between Burushaski and Shma In Werchikwar 
a slight Khowar influence is perceptible The next section 
deals with the work already done on Burushaski and 
Werchikwar, which compnses only that of Biddulph (1880 
and 1884) and Leitner (1889) on Burushaski and that of 
Zarubin (1927) on Werchikwar The introduction is concluded 
by an accoimt of Lonmer s own method of work 
The grammait proper (which is based on the Burushaski 
of Hunza) begins with a descnptive phonology of the language, 
which includes a discussion of a cunous consonantal ablaut 
(using the term in the stnct s 3 mchromc sense) whereby a 
voiced consonant becomes unvoiced when medial as m 
girrmriA^s “to wnte” alirmn “don’t write’’ (i, 308) 

Most of the rest of the book is taken up by an extremely 
detailed exposition of the morphology of the language On 
p 313 of vol 1 , Lonmer says the grammatical terms 
ordinanl^i in use in Europe are not m all cases apphcable with 
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any exactitude to the phenomena of Buruahaski granunar 
,. . Another terminology is required, but until our knowledge 
of the conceptions underlying the mode of expression is m(»e 
precise it is impossible to.invent terms which will describe 
them.” In fact, Bnrushaski is a language most ill-suited to 
discussion in Indo-European terms, but, in the present state 
of our general linguistic knowledge, these are the only terms 
in which any satisfactory presentation can be made. The 
morphology appears in the usual sections : nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, and conjunctions ; it is concluded 
by valuable sections on clauses and word-order. It would be 
impracticable and, indeed, impossible to comment on these 
sections in detail, and here it will sulEce if a few interesting 
points are noted. 

Much of Burushasld grammar is based on a system of 
nominal classes, simple indeed compared with some of those 
that are known, but, nevertheless, sufficiently difficult. The 
categofies present are : ”1. Nouns representing human beings, 
subdivided into masculine and feminine. 2. The names of 
non-human animate beings and certain inanimate objects. 
3. The names of all other inanimate objects ” (i, 14). The 
distinction of the last two categories is the chief difficulty 
here. Lorimer concludes (i, 23) “ that no single factor emerges 
clearly as governing the inclusion of nouns in the one category 
or the other ”. Problems connected with nominal-classification 
are often insoluble, usually by reason of the lack of a 
sufficiently long linguistic history (thus evm in the case of 
Indo-European problems such as why is Fuss “ masculine ” in 
German but Hatid “ feminine ”, no conclusion can be reached). 

The “ plural ” category of Burushaski is of interest; “the 
plural appears to be used sometimes to express the idea of 
relatively large quantity ” (i. 62)—cf. Indo-Europeaq plurals 
such as Latin fumi “ smoke ”. This appears very clearly in 
what Lorimer has called “ super-plurals ”. Thus ge “ snow ” 
is “plural in force” bat “singular in forpi” (i, 42), but 
geliig (with plural suffix) means " a lot of snow ” Is), 
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In BuTQshBdd there is a “ conjugation ” of nonns with 
prized pronouns (i, 127 ff.)—^in contradistinction to the 
suffizal type (as in Finno-Ugrian), which is perhaps the 
more usual. 

The numeration-system is clearly decimal-vigesimal 
(i. 178 £F.). 

The most difficult part of the accidence is apparently the 
verb. It occupies 175 pages of the grammar (i, 192-366). 
To understand it at all it would be necessary to learn the 
language. Here it will be sufficient to call attention to one 
point—the very complex objective conjugation (rather 
reminiscent of that of Basque and Mordvin). 

The volume is concluded by two interesting appendices. 
The first deals with Nagiri Burushaski. It is Mrs. Lorimer 
who has collected the materials for this section and she has 
clearly made a detailed study of the language. The main 
differences between the Burushaski of Hunza and Nagir are 
here presented. They appear to be slight—hardly su^cient 
to justify our speaking of difierent dialects. The second 
appendix is devoted to some notes of Lorimer’s on 
Werchikwar. 

Volume i also includes a preface by Professor Georg 
Morgenstieme. This deals concisely and clearly with six 
subjects. (1) Features in Burushaski of interest to students 
of general linguistics (such as the nominal classes). (2) 
Relationships suggested for Burushaski. Morgenstieme 
concludes that at present there is no evidence for relationship 
with any language ; in particular his dismissal of the Japhetic 
view, of Bleichsteiner (a pupil of Marr’s) will be of interest. 
For the present, therefore, it appears that Burushaski must 
be accounted a true restsprat^ (like Basque, Andamanese, 
La-ti, Yenisei-Ostyak, and Hottentot). (3) The difficulties 
of reconstructing the Burushaski-Werchikwar protoforms. 
(4) The interrelations of Burushaski, Shiua, Khowar, and 
Wakhi. (5) The^ phonological system of Burushaski. (6) A 
compafisqn of Morgeastieme’s own notes on Burushaski and 
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Werchikwar (collected in 1929 at Chitral), vrith Lomner’s 
fonns; it is of interest to note tliat there is a remarkably 
close agreement 

Vol u contains texts with an English translation on the 
opposite page They comprise tales of foreign ongin, local 
tales and legends, proverbs, verse, translations mto Burushaski 
and texts on local history, personalities, and customs Three 
Werchikwar texts are added Besides bemg of the greatest 
value to the student of Burushaski, these texts possess a 
considerable folk lore value of their own 

I caimot conclude this review without mentiomng the 
excellent plates at the end of vol i, which give the reader an 
idea of the Burushaski speaker and of the magnificent terrain 
in which he hves The idea of includmg such photographs in 
a work of this nature is a new one to me , future wnters of 
philological works might do well to copy it 
A 562 Alan S C Ross 


Jtehgtous and S{>ctal Life 

Popular Hinduism The Rehgion of the Masses By L S S 
O’Malley x 5, pp vui + 246 Cambridge 
Umversity Press 1935 2s 6d 
This small work aims, as the author explains in his preface, 
at giving an outline of the great variations of behef and practice 
which are typical of modern Hmduism It may be said at once 
that in his self appomled task Mr O’Malley has scored a 
signal success In simple language and with a restramed use 
of quotation and reference the writer deals with behefs, 
ideals, moral influences worships, and ceremomes, godlings 
and evil spints, modern deifications priests, and sectariamsm 
Naturally there is considerable overlapping m these headings, 
but the picture presented is on the whole clear and concise 
In the event of a larger edition of this handbook bemg 
under contemplation (and it would certainly be welcome), 
the following suggestionssand cnticisms are offered in a friendly 
spintf. , p * 
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Under the heading of sects Idle Lingajats, an important 
community of Western and Southern India, might be accorded 
fuller notice As a casteless reformation developing mto a 
caste S 3 r 8 tem, the Lmgayats are of special importance 
Their present-day organizatioa is complex but illuminatuig 
Chapter v, wbeh deals with godlmgs and evil spirits, makes up 
for its deficiencies by referring his readers to several well 
known works on this topic, such as Crooke and Thurston 
The clever summary of progressive evolution of ideas from 
spirit scarmg to spirit squaring, quoted by the author on p 133, 
should have been attributed to Sir James Campbell, among 
whose ‘ Notes on the Spirit Bases of Belief and Custom it 
will be found recorded 

In the chapter devoted to sect some reference to the famous 
case of the Maharajas in Gujarat might have been mcluded 
It IS of special siginficance On pp 7, 8, deabng with Karma, 
the writer shows how the effects of this doctrine though 
pessimistic contain elements of optimism It might have 
been added that at least it tends to eliminate the class 
jealousy which is provocative of so much unrest m the West 
Karma should ebnunate any sense of unfairness in the 
distribution of worldly advantages It may be said m con¬ 
clusion that in this useful handbook the writer mamtains the 
level of careful scholarship set m his previous production on 
caste m Northern India 

^ 506 RE Enthoven 


The Sachs By W L Allison The Rehgious Life of India 
Senes 7^ X 5, pp 127 London Oxford Umversity 
Press , Calcutta Y M C A Pubhshmg House, 1936 
3s‘6d 

This httle book is one of a senes known as the “ Rehgious 
Life of India .pubhcations Th8 missionary author was 
elected in 1920 to the Bemardine Orme Smith Fellowship 
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o£ the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, and 
proceeded to India, where he interested himself in the little 
known religious community of the Sadhs, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ough. The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(vol. xii, p. 67) accords a brief mention to this Hindu sect, 
who differ from their more orthodox brethren in rejecting the 
worship of idols and all reverence for Brahmans. It is difficult 
' to arrive at any accurate estimate of their numbers as, for 
census purposes, the members usually appear as Hindus imder 
a caste name. The late Dr. Crooke (disguised throughout this 
little work as “ Sir William ”) has in Tribes and Castes of the 
North-West Provinces provided much material for the present 
study. Over a century ago the Rev. Henry Fisher professed 
to have discovered a community of native Christians near 
Delhi. These appear to have been Sadhs. 

The founders of the movement were Uda Das, Jogi Das, 
and Birbhau, who are placed in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. There seems to be a probability of the movement 
having been influenced in its early days by Kabir and Christian 
missionaries. 

These people are weavers and printers of cotton cloth. In 
rejecting the hierarchy of the Brahmans and confining their 
worship to one god they have cut themselves off fix)m 
orthodox Hinduism and must be classed with the numerous 
communities who from time to time since Buddha’s great 
crusade have found the tyranny of the Brahman and the 
multiplicity of Hindu deities inimical to true spiritual 
development. 

At one time it seems the Sadhs used to expose the bodies 
of the dead in the forest; somewhat after the practice of 
Zoroastrians. 

This work merits inclusion in the library of all yrho are 
interested in the study of Indian ethnology, as a useful 
summary of existing references to this curious community. 

A. 543. •• R. ,E. EnTHOVBN. 
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Xhb bn>i4N Pbasaht jlnd His Envibokmbiit. By N. 
Ganodueb. (The Linlithgow Ooimnission and iitei.) 
8i X 6, pp. rxvi + 230, ilia. 16. London: Oxford 
Universitj Press, 1935. 10s. 6d. 

In this book, by a prominent member of the recent Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India, we are not provided with 
any complete and orderly scheme for dealing with the Indian 
peasant, but we get what is probably more valuable, namely 
a series of disconnected descriptions and observations, 
recorded from time to time during recent years in the writer’s 
private journal or in letters to the Press or to his friends. 
One rises from their perusal with a profound sense of the 
complexity and seriousness of the issues discussed and a 
grateful recognition of the high sincerity with which 
Mr. Gangulee has approached them. 

A . 472 . E, D. MaCLAGAN. 


Social aud Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire. 

By B. A. Saletore. 8f x 5J. Vol. I, pp. Iv + 470. 

Vol. II, pp. iii + 626. With 10 plates. Madras : B. G. 

Paul and Co., 1934. 

To criticize a thesis is easy; the student has so much to 
read, so little time for digestion. It is not enough to interpret 
innumerable quotations from the Epigraphia Carnatica and 
travellers’ tales in terms of the Hindu &dstras ; Vijayanagar 
is much closer in time and space to the South India of to-day 
than to the India of Kautilya and Manu, a fact of which 
Dr. Saletore seems unaware. A little knowledge of the caste 
system of Dravidian India would have saved him from 
confusing “ ordeal ” with “ punishment ” (1, 387) and " bride- 
price ’’■‘with “ dowry ” (2, 189 ; a bad blunder which entirely 
vitiates his argument); he would know that the Kshatriyas 
are “ ignored ” because there are noup in South India (2,31-3); 
he would discover qi^te a lot “ which cannot be found out ” 
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about Be(}aTB, Kurubae, and other important folk named m 
the inscriptions (2, 64) A little map-study would enable him 
to spot with ease place-names which “ elude all identification ” 
(1,78), and to “ ascertam” that the term vidanadu is commoner 
m the Kaven delta than m Tondaunapdalam (1, 296), and 
that Ma’bar is not the West Coast (1, 4), and to define with 
accuracy the administrative units, rdjya, nddu, hme, etc, 
which are the bed-rock of Vijayanager adnunistration Of 
sects and mathas (even of Srmgeri, Jams, Lingayats), his 
accoimt IS meagre , of the many cults and temples enumerated 
and of temple management he says barely a word, festivals 
he discusses without reference to the calendar Similarly, 
land revenue, village administration, and the army require 
knowledge m which he is apparently unversed His cnticism 
of European travellers is severe, but not unreasonable, with 
indigenous sources he is less cautious , the “ Taylor MSS ” 
he accepts without demur, and although 9,876 643 210,000 
bulls could not find standmg room in all India, we do not 
know whether this figure is trustworthy (1 429), and (poce 
Hidtzsch) could the ChSlas so far forget then sanity as to 
split the acre velt into 52,428 800,000 parts and assess each 
part separately (1, 164) ? 

But these and other defects do not impair the usefulness 
of this book Vijayanagar history is somethmg more than 
a tissue of dates and pedigrees and a three century fight with 
Islam Dr Saletore is the first to dig down mto the sohd strata 
of good government and human loyalties ^yhich made that 
fight possible In many passages he writes with skill and 
clarity, his footnotes and mdez are ample and accurate, his 
glossary, though mcomplete, is a useful nucleus for future 
work, his well chosen plates show how valuable the evidence 
of monuments can be, and his scissors and-paste techmque 
presents m handy form the raw material for many important 
monographs 
A 516 


F J Richards 
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Blbnco dbi Manoscbitti Akabi Islaucci della Bibuoteca 
Vaticana. By Giorgio Levi della Vida. 9J x 6^, 
pp. rsdx + 347 + 41 *. Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteoa 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1936. 

The book contains a hand-list of the Islamic Arabic MSS. 
in the Vatican, which comprise in all 1,494 MSS., made up as 
follows: 1,292 from the Vatican proper, 57 from the 

Baxberinian collection, 118 from the Borgian collection, 16 
from the Rossian collection, and 11 from the MSS. of mixed 
contents, Christian and Islamic, of the Vatican. The majority 
of the Islamic MSS. contained in the Vatican collection were 
acquired in recent years, through the zeal and foresight of 
the present Proprefect, Mgr. Tisserant. The titles of the 
works are transliterated in Roman characters, and only 
occasionally the beginning of an Arabic text of a work is 
quoted. The hand-list is not classified under subject matter, 
but a good classification of this kind is found at the epd, in 
what is called Sommario Sistemalico (pp. 283-310), followed 
by a full index of authors (pp. 311-347). An Arabic index of 
titles is found at the end of the hand-list, bearing a fresh 
pagination. 

Levi della Vida has accomplished his difficult task well and 
conscientiously, and his references to the Arabic catalogues 
of other libraries and to modem authors are very useful. I 
have noticed a few misprints, such as for JMi (p. 103), 
Call for Aaill (p.* 213), fi’t-taddfu' for fi’t-tadadvd (p. 218), 
etc., and I am sorry to report that my own name is wrongly 
given on p. xxiv as H. Mingana ! 

Although the collection does not contain any MS. of out¬ 
standing importance either in point of age or of contents, the 
hand-list exhibits many fresh texts indispensable to an 
orientalist and theologian. 

A . 582 . A. Minoama. 

jaaa. dbroBxs 1936. ' 
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Tex Mawaqif and Mukhatabat of Mu^auhad ibk Abdi 
l-Jabbab al Niffabi with otheb Fraohents Edited 
for the first time by Abthvb John Abbebby E J W 
Gibb Memorial New Senes Vol IX 10 x 6 pp xvu 
+ 276 + 268 London Luzac and Co 1935 
The Arabic text pnnted m this volume consists of a large 
number of mystical revelations which as we may suppose 
were written down (perhaps automatically) at the time when 
they were received Apart from a few passages of Divme 
dialogue God is the sole speaker throughout Concemmg 
the author hardly anythmg is known except that he lived m 
Irdq durmg the first half of the fourth century ah It has 
been disputed whether NifiFari or Nafzi is the correct 
form of his ni^bah but the evidence adduced by Mr Arberry 
leaves no doubt that this obscure §ufi was a native of or 
at least connected with Niffar (the Babylonian Nippur) 
Certamly he himself was not responsible for the collection of 
his wntings and their division into two senes entitled 
Mawdqif and Mulhdtabat respectively The editor thinks 
that while the former bear clear traces of hterary redaction 
and workmanship the Mukhaiabdl have the unmistakable 
appearance of authonty and primitiveness This judgment 
seems to be well founded and m neither case is there any 
reason to suspect wholesale fabncation The Spamsh mystic 
Ibn al Arif (early sixth century) quotes Nifiari without 
acknowledgment but in several passages of Ibn al Arabia 
Futuhdt he is cited by name and his Mawagif is descnbed as 
a noble work I beheve most readers of the present volume 
will endorse that verdict though it must be admitted that the 
Divine oracles are cryptic and that the only key to their 
meamng hes m patient study of their technical and stylistic 
pecuharities Mr Arberry is not one of those who ardm dum 
metuutU amUtunt t>era viai His mterpretation of the text 
rests safely on a mmute analysis which has been performed 
with skill and insight de^rvmg the highest praise The remarks 
on umqfah waqtf and other key words qf the authoij^s mystical 
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theology are supported by fiill refereuces aad are valuable 
for the li^t they throw upon hrs modes of thought In 
preparing this edition seven MSS have been collated, of which 
the oldest and best (Gotha, 880) is said to be a copy of Niffarl’s 
autograph Two other MSS contam the commentary on the 
Mawdqifhy ‘Afifu’ddin al-Tibmsdm, a mystic belongmg to the 
school of Ibn al-‘Arab{, and a thud (Bodleian 554) mcludes 
a short anon 3 niiou 8 commentary which the editor is mchned, 
I think on rather questionable grounds, to attnbute to Ibn 
al-‘Arabi himself The English commentary is excellent 
both m form and matter, it avoids the mistake of trymg to 
explam too much, gives help just at the nght pomts, and 
supphes many interesting parallels from Oriental and Western 
mysticism Three mdices, among which the exhaustive mdex 
of techmcal terms occumng m the text is specially important, 
complete a work of great learning and originality It is seldom 
one can so unreservedly congratulate a joung scholar on his 
first major pubhcation and so confidently look forward to 
even larger results from his future researches in the same field 
A 402 R A Nicholson 


Sudan Arabic Texts By S Hillelson x 6J, pp i 
+ XXIV + 1-219 Cambndge Umversity Press, 1936 
12s 6d 

This work, following upon the author s practical English- 
Arabtc Vocabulary and composed of texts mainly collected 
at first hand, is based upon many years of philological 
observation by one who, as an official of the Sudan Civil 
Service, has had the advantage of close and prolonged 
acquaintanceship with his raw material It is not for beginners, 
but by those eqmpped with some knowledge of classical 
Arabic'as well as of the ordinary “common language” of 
to-day, it will be found a valuable and mteresting gmde to the 
Sudan dialecte In the author’s opi^on, these nch local forms 
of speech are likely to resist for a considerable time the viroads 
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made bj education and improved -ways of cornmnsication. 
Apart, therefore, from the interest of recording the present 
state of the dialects, the texts seem likely to be of great use 
to those vho wish to obtain a really close insight into the forms 
of native life, thought, and speech. They are arranged imder 
various headings such as Riddles, Folk Tales, Anecdotes, 
Sketches, etc., and further enriched by extracts from a local 
play, Al-Muriid Al-Svdani, and from the Tabaqdt of Wad 
fktyfalldk. All are conveniently set out with a translation and 
either a transliteration or the Arabic text, sometimes both. 

The introduction contains ten pages on the Phonology of 
Sudan-Arabic and observations on the dialectic forms of 
various parts of speech. There is also a selected glossary of 
words not found in the ordinary dictionaries and a short 
bibliography. 

A S70 . J. McG. Dawkins. 


The Secret of Ana ’l-Haqq. Second edition. By Khaja 
Khan. 7x6, pp. xxxiv + 238, chart 1. Madras : 
Hogarth Press, 1935. 

This book is an abridged translation from the Persian of the 
Irshadat al-'Arifin of Ibrahim Gazur-i-Hahi of Shararkote, 
whose sayings were collected some time after the days of the 
ill-fated Prince Dara Shukuh, one of whose books is mentioned 
in the collection. This is the second edition of the book, the 
first being published in 1926 by the translafbr, Khaja Khan^ 
author of Studies in Tasawwuf and other works. 

The book, as its title indicates, sets out to expound the 
doctrine taught by Mansur al-Hallaj, the famous mystic of 
Baghdad, who was put to death in A.D. 922, and the translator 
has arranged the sayings under suitable headings, mcluding 
Oneness Necessary and Potential Existence, the 

worlds of Spirit, of Ima^nation, and of material things, the 
piepaiation for following the mystic 'V^ay, and th^ p^ctice 
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of fihe religious Me. There is much in the book which is 
reminiscent of Ibn aI-‘ArabI and Rfiml, as well as of earlier 
§afi writers, including HnjwM, while the writer has also 
been influenced by Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. 

The translator contributes an introduction, including a short 
sketch of al-Hallai’s life, and a commentary on the subject 
of the text, with many parallels from other writers, both 
Muslim and Christian. He also includes a glossary of mystical 
terms, of which his interpretation is somewhat arbitrary 
and limited. 

The book contains much which is of great interest to 
students of §ufism, who wiD find it a treasure-house of mystical 
doctrine, containing many jewels to reward those who search 
for them. The search, however, has not been facilitated by 
the lack of method which the book displays, and the 
regrettable absence of any index or even a detailed table of 
contents. Misprints, also, of a serious type, are numerous. 

A . 584 . MaRQABET SsyTH. 

A Creed of the Fatimids. A summary of the Taju‘l-'aqa’- 
id, by Sayyid-na ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid, ob. 
612/1216. By W. Ivawow. 7^ x 6, pp. viii -(- 82. 
Bombay ; Qayyimah Press, 1936, 

The division of Isma'ili doctrine into esoteric and exoteric 
makes the study of their faith hard. Believing that the time 
has not yet coine to publish in full their theological texts, 
Mr. Ivanow has summarized a book which may be called a 
creed. It is a queer jumble. The doctrine of the prophet is 
orthodox from the Sunni point of view, that of the imam is 
largely orthodox from the standpoint of the Shi'a, and that of 
man’s responsibility is Mu’tazili. The teaching about the soul 
and its'relation to God is almost ^ufi. Like the theologians 
of the Shi‘a, the creed says nothing about the creation of the 
Koran. From the philosophers com<) the creation of the world 
by th«f First Rearon apd the composition of the world fr®m the 
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four elements That there is no reward m this world was 
taught by al Na??am That the imam is never entirely absent 
from the world and the rejection of the agreement of the 
Muslim commumty are pecohu to the Isma ihs 
The introduction is short and to the point there is also 
an mdex 

A 623 AS Tbitton 


Mongolia 

The Mongols ot Manchobia By Owen LArriMORE 
8 X 5^ pp 312 and 3 maps London George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd 1934 

It 18 one of the most pecuhar and engagmg characteristics 
of men of Anglo Saxon race to constitute themselves the 
champions and interpreters to the rest of the world of non 
European peoples To Mr Owen Lattimore the Mongols 
are what the Arabs were to Ckilonel Lawrence the Kurds 
to E B Soane the Japanese to Lafcadio Hearn and so on 
An inevitable feature of this attitude of mind is that the 
champion is prone to attribute to his prot^g^s a more impor 
tant position in the scheme of thmgs than is really justified 
and Mr I attimore is no exception It is difficult to believe 
that the Mongols however glorious their past really hold 
a key position m Eastern Asia to day though there is no 
doubt that their geographical situation at the meetmg-<pomt 
of Russia Cl ma and Japan gives them a greater importance 
than their relatively small numbers and pohtical importance 
would otherwise justify Subject to this reservation the 
present book is an extraordmary mterestmg and valuable 
description of the present political conditions m a jiart of 
the world which may before long be the scene of a major 
clash between two or perhaps three great Asiatic Powers 
Its contents are adequately summarized m the sub title 
The* tnbal divisions geographical dvtnbution hisioncal 
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relations with Manchos and Chinese, and present pohtical 
problems ” The first half of the book gives a general account 
of the history durmg the last two or three hundred years 
and the present condition of the Mongols who hve withm 
the present pohtical frontiers of Manchukuo , the remamder 
contains a detailed account of the mdividual tribes and sections 
There are some mdications that the author is better acquamted 
with the modern spoken dialects of Mongol than with the 
classical written language and the system of spelhng which 
he adopts is decidedly ‘ colloquial Having regard to the 
wide variations between the modern dialects this is perhaps 
somewhat to be regretted 

A S9S G L M Clauson 


Persia 

The Journal of Robert Stodabt Being an account of his 
experiences as a member of Sir Dodmore Cotton s Mission 
m Persia in 1628-9 published from the unique* manu¬ 
script preserved in the Bodleian Library With an 
Introduction and Notes by Sir E Denison Ross 
7| X 6 pp 128 map 1 London Luzac and Co, 
1935 5s 

We possess so few records of travel by Englishmen in Persia 
during the seventeenth century that Sir Denison Ross has 
rendered good service by publishmg this hitherto overlooked 
manuscript if pnly as a supplement to the record of Sir T 
Herbert Of Robert Stodart himself apparently nothmg is 
known except that he accompamed Sir Dodmore Cotton’s 
ill fated mission to Shah ‘Abbas, m what capacity he went 
has not been suggested, but from the entry under date 
24th July, 1628, about the ambassador havmg bequeathed 
his wearmg hnen to him and his “ adopted brother’ (p 99), 
James Emery, it looks as if he had been a personal attendant 
Save for the few entries m April, 1526, when the mission made 
an ineffectual starf from Deal, only to put back a/ul wait 
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^ As loBoving year, the journal hegiiu with the start oi 
the nussion from Ispahan on 30th April, 1628, for Ashraf 
on the shore of the Caspian Sea, where the Shah had a winta 
resort, rotuming by another route via Tehran to Qasvfii, 
where both Sir Robert Sherley and Sir Dodmore Cotton died. 
From Qasvin the party, now under the lead of Dr. Gooch, 
the chaplain, proceeded to Ispahan through Qum, and thence 
by the usual route to Shiraz, and on via Lar to Gombroon 
(now Bandar ‘Abbas), which was reached on the 
19th December of the same year. From this port Stodart 
sailed to Surat, where he seems (there is a lacuna in the diary) 
to have stayed for about a month, sailing for home on the 
12th April, 1629, and reaching Gravesend on the 12th January, 
1630. 

Stodart, though evidently a man of some education, was 
a dull diarist. The value of the journal lies chiefly in the care 
with which the dates and length of each day’s journey are 
recorded, thus making it easy to trace the route followed. 
The most helpful map for this purpose is Bennell’s Map of 
Western Asia, on which nearly all the sites are marked. 
Otherwise Stodart gives us disappointingly little information 
of value. Of the progress, or failure, of the mission’s real object 
he was possibly not cognizant: it is only from the “ Relation ” 
of Dr. Gooch, which has appropriately been reprinted in the 
Introduction, that we learn of the behaviour of the Shah’s 
ministers and of the hardships and indignities suffered by the 
mission, the only charitable explanation of* which is 4ihat 
'Abbas, who was nearing his end, had lost the vigour of body 
and mind for which he was previously celebrated. 

Sir Denison’s acquaintance with the country and its 
language has enabled him to interpret many puzzling words 
and identify many names that would otherwise hav^ been 
incomprehensible to the general reader. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


A. 523. 
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' I ^ SlWADm BT TIBBIT&, BIO. 

Sdeace 

1) En Nawadir et TibbIya. By Ibn MIsawaih. 10 x 7. 
pp. 34 + vii. Cairo, 1934. (2) Ettab el Azmina. 

Ibn MisAWAiH. 10 x 7. Extract from the Bulletin de 
rinstitat d’Egypte, t. xv, pp. 235-260. (3) Ed DastOb 
EL BImAristAnI. By Ibn AbI BayAn. 10 x 7, 80. 
Cairo, 1933. Three texts in Arabic edited and annotated 
by the R. P. Paul Sbath, with introductions in French 
by the editor. 

It appears that none of these texts has been published before, 
though a translation of the Nawddir was brought out at Boim 
as long ago as 1489. Ibn Masawath was the son of an 
apothecary at Jundais&bur, he was in the service of the 
Ehalifs for some fifty years, was employed by them as a 
translator of Greek books and died in 243 (a.d. 867). His 
Nawddir consists of a series of medical aphorisms of which 
“whoever consults a large number of doctors when he is 
ill exposes himself to the error of every one of them ’ ’ may serve 
as an example. His Azmim is a calendar taking the ye&r first 
by seasons and then month by month, and giving the signs of 
the zodiac and a few other astronomical details and also 
what is done at different times in the way of agriculture, 
medical treatment, and so forth. Thus, for instance, “ the 
22nd Day and night are equal,” “ in this month bleeding 
may be practised ” will be found among the items. The 
DastUr of Ibn Abi Bayan, who was a Jewish doctor employed 
at Cairo in the twelfth century, consists of systematically 
arranged directions for making up electuaries, pills, lotions, 
and the various other medicaments in use at the time of the 
author. All three books have some value for the history 
of medicine, but the Dastdr is far the most important in this 
respect. Moreover, its contents as pointed out by M. Sbath 
have some bearing on the state of Eastern science in general 
when it’was written. Mr. Sbath has been at much pains in 
correcting the text of the Dasldr and it might be worth 
translating into some European .^nguage, so as to be 
accessible to a wTder circle of student. > 

A . 547 , A .' i48 , A . S49 . ' R. GUESX. 
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REVIEWS or BOOKS 


Das Buch deb Alaune und Salze Ein Qeundwerk deb 
SPATLATE iNiscHEN Alchemie Herausgegebeu, ubersetzt 
und erlautert von Juuus Rdska, Abteilungsvoretand 
am Institut fur Geschichte der Medizm and der Natur- 
wissenschaften, Berlm 9^ X 6J, pp 127 Berlm 
Verlag Chemie, GmbH, 1935 RM 15 
The Latm treatise De Aluminums et Salibus ascribed to 
RazI 18 well known to all students of the history of chemistry as 
a practical handbook free from the usual alchenucal theonzmg 
It was translated into English by Mr Robert Steele m 1929 
{Isis, XU, pp 12 ff), but Professor Ruska has been fortunate 
enough to discover the Arabic original, or at least the greater 
part of it The Arabic text is contamed in eleven leaves of 
the Berlm MS Spbengeb 1908, and Professor Ruska has 
edited it, with a critical apparatus and a thorough examination 
of the whole subject, m the present book Professor Ruska 
concludes that the treatise is of Spamsh ongm, and that its 
ascription to Razi is false , the author was probably a practis 
ing alchemist of about the eleventh century The Latin 
translation was used by Roger Bacon and Vincent of Beauvais 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, and its mfluence 
upon later alchemical literature became very great It is a 
pity that the present scholarly edition is unprovided with 
an mdex, but Professor Ruska is to be congratulated on 
having added yet another contribution of prime importance 
to the history of early chemistry 

A 499 E G Holmyabd 


Semitic 

Abu’l Ma^asin IBM Taohbi Bibdi s Annals Ed William 
PoppEB Vol V, Part 3, a H 792-800 Umversity of 
California Publications in Semitic Philology X 7, 
pp 517 to 644 Berkeley California University of 
Califorma Press, 1931 

This part completes tHb text of vol v, a final part contaimng 
the mdex and glossaries being still Under preparation It 
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covers the Second penod of rule of Barqiiq, from his restoration 
until his death, a somewhat dismal chapter of Egyptian 
history, full of mtemecme warfare and cruel bloodshed, with 
Tminr threatening an mvasion of Syria, a peril that was 
averted for the time The text continues to be produced in 
the same thorough way as that of the previous parts 
A 443 R GiTEST. 


SrUDIEN ZUR Geschichte und Kultur des nahen und 
FERNEN OsTENs Paul Kahle zum 60 Geburtstag uber- 
reicht von Freunden und Schulem aus dem Kreise des 
onentahschen Semmars der Umversitat Bonn Heraus 
gegeben von W Heffening und W Kirfel 10 x 6J, 
pp vui + 231, photo 1, figs 60 Leiden E J Brill, 
1935 Gmlden9 

The number, the variety, and the excellence of the papers 
formmg the Festschnft dedicated to Professor Kahle furmsh 
eloquent testimony to his services as teacher, author, and 
director of the Oriental Semmary at Bonn As the title of the 
book indicates, the range which it covers is very wide, includmg 
Bibhcal theology, Islamic history, jurisprudence, and belles- 
lettres, Indian medicme, religion, and mythology, Chinese 
porcelam, and Japanese and Chinese literature The authors 
are chiefly German, but some hail from Egypt, Japan, and 
Chma Professor Kahle’s mterests extend to all the countries 
mentioned, though he is probably best known as an authority 
on Hebrew and Arabic bterature, with which, mdeed, the 
larger number of the papers deal Of these I should be inclined 
to bestow special commendation on that by Curt Peters 
“ Beitrag zur textgeschichthchen tJberheferung von Exodus, 
xxxu, 18,” which IS both admirable m method and convincmg 
m its results The paper entitled “ Lehrer und Schuler un 
Kairener Ordensleben des 16 Jahrhunderts n Chr ”, by Ernst 
Ludwig Dietnch, is an mterestmg sktJtch drawn from Sha'ram’s 
Laia’tf ci-Minan, a ^ork which bears some resembltthce to 



the mtzospection of Mucus Aurelius. Students of lalamio 
lav vill find the essay “Zuin Aufbau der islamisdien 
Bechtsverke ” highly instructive. Of the Indian studies 
perhaps that by Hans Losch in which tales of resurrection are 
collected is likely to attract widest attention. One can only 
congratulate Professor Eidile on this monument to his 
efficiency as a teacher and organizer, and wish him many more 
years of successful activity. 

A . 514 . D. S. Maroououth. 


Illustrated London News 

In No. 6072, vol. 189 of 4th July, there appears a description 
of a newly revealed ebony statuette of an Egyptian official 
carved some thirty-four centuries ago. It has been lying at Cairo 
in its glued linen wrappings since 1899, and now proves to 
be a beautiful example of carving which depicts Thay, an 
eighteenth-dynasty Master of the Horse, with an expression 
full of life and feeling. Hieroglyphics on the dark wooden 
pedestal recount his career and faithful services. 

Excavations carried out last winter at Armant, the site 
of Hermonthis in Upper Egypt, under the Sir Robert 
Mond Expedition, are described. See the same journal of 
12th August, 1933. The history of the site is verified as far 
back as 4000 b.c. Proto-Dynastic pottery, limestone blocks 
of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties are described ifi the 
present number, together with the evidence of the walls 
of defence at different ages of Armant’s varying fortune. 
Later Pharaohs have left many relics of their wealth of 
buildings. It was also a home of Buchis, the Bull god, and 
the site of an interesting and attractive little tempb built 
by Cleopatra to celebrate the birth of her son, Cffisarion. 
Unhappily this has been destroyed to make way for a sugar 
factory. ^ c 
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The thanks of the Society are also due for the foUowing 
volumes 

Chikkse Galuobafhy. By Lucr Dbiscoll and Kenji 
Toda. London : Cambridge University Press, 1935. 9s. 
Mesopotamia. By Seton Lloyd. London: Lovat Dickson 
and Thompson, Ltd., 1936. 6s. 

Bibliooraphie Bodddhique. VI. Mai, 1933-Mai, 1934. 
Indez-gdn^al des Tomes i-vi. By A. J. Bernet Kempers, 
G. L. M. Clauson, and others. Pans. Adrien 
Maisonneuve. 1936. 

Proceedinos and Transactions op the Seventh All- 
India Oriental Conference, Baroda, December, 1933. 
Government of Baroda. Baroda. Oriental Institute, 1935. 
Is Christianity Unique ? By Nicol Macnicol. London ■ 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1936. 6s. 

Sri Bhaqavadqita-Rah^ya. By B. 6. Tuak, Poona 
R. B. Tilak, 1935. Rs. 6. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Lantern Slides of Assynolo^ical and Babylonian 
Subjects 

Pinches Bequest 

The late Dr T G Pinches a Member of the Society for 
upwards of fifty years left directions that a collection of 
his Assynological and Babyloman Lantern Shdes should be 
held in trust by the Royal Asiatic Society for the use of 
Students 

Dr Pinches bequeathed them in the hope that they may 
promote an interest in such subjects among Students m this 
country The Society has accepted the trust and will hold 
the shdes available for the use of bona fide Students 
Lecturers or Educational Institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute There are nearly 400 slides which have been 
catalogued by Prof S H Langdon Requests from 
Orientalists should be sent to the Secretary with necessary 
references for the consideration of the Council 

Dr Pinches also left nine simple Bab}loman Seals 
together with the copy transcription and translation of 
each prepared by himself for the same purpose These are 
n\ iilable for loan under the same conditions as the slides 


Mutanabbi Celebrations in London 

The following celebrations will be held to commemorate 
the 1000th anniversary of the Arab Poet Mutanabbi 
Oct 14 Reception at Royal Egjrptian Legation 
Oct 16 The Royal Asiatic Society At Home at the 
London Museum 

Oct 16 Lecture at Royal Egyptian Club 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Acta Onentalva Vol xv Pars i 1936 
Strieker B H Trois etudes de phon4tique et de morphologic 
coptes 

Johnston E H The Buddhas Mission and last Journey 
Buddha cartta xv to xxmit 

T oung Poo Vol xxxii Livr 4 1936 
Bonnerjea B Phonology of some Tibeto Burman dialects of the 
Himalayan region 

Pelhot P A propos du tokhanen 

Tijdschnft voor Indtsche Tool Land en Volkenkunde 
Deel Ixxvi Afl 3 1936 

Fischer H T Het asymmetnsch cross cousinhuwelijk in 
Nederlandsch Indie 

Kieyntjens J De godsd enst go toestand n Voor Indie onder 
Hollandsch bestuur * 

Bengal Past and Present Vol li Part ii Serial No 102 
April June 1936 

Bullock H Monumental Inscriptions Third Series 
Cotton Sir E An unpublished letter of Lord Clive 
Sarkar Sir J French Mercenaries in the Jat Campaign of 
1775 76 

La Geographic Tome Ixvi Nos 2 3 Aout Septembre 1936 
Gandolphe M La Korl ous indigene traitements et legcndes 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Remainder of Aecesgume, Jpnl-July, 1936 

Colbert, E H, Siwalik mammals m the American Museum of 
Natural History (Transactions, American Philosophical 
Soc , N S , vol 26) 12 X Phladdphta, 1935 

From the American Philosophicd Society 
(3o11ib, M , Siamese White 9x6 London, 1936 

From Messrs Faber and Faber 
Combe, E , Sauvaget, J, and Wiet, G, Repertoire chronologique 
d’^pigraphie arabe Tom 6 llj X 9J Xe Cam, 1935 
Exchange 

Conference Proceedmga and transactions of the Seventh All- 
India Oriental Conference Baroda, December, 1933 
10 X 7 Baroda, 1935 

. From the Director, Or Institute, Baroda 

Depont, 0, Vocabulaire franjais arabe k I’usage des dleves de 
I'Ecole D^partementale des Infinmeres de I’Hopital Franco- 
Musulman [With grammar] x 54 Pans, 1932 

From Mesm Paul Geuthner 

-4 ocabulaire franjais kabyle h I’usage des dl^ves de I’ficole 

Dtpartmentale des Infinmeres de THopital Franco- 
Musulman [With grammar ] X Pans, 1935 

From Mesm Paul Geuthner 
Donner, 0 , Memorm saeculans Ottonis Donner 1935, XII, 16 
Memorial vol publ on centenary of 0 D’s birth, mth 
h graphy portrait, and articles by himself and others 
(M6m , ^c Finno ougr, 71) 10 x 6^ Hdsinki, 1936 

hrom the Societe Finno-Ouqnenne 
Dum^zil, G, Flamen Brahman (Ann du Mus Gmmet 
Bibl de Vulg , tom 51) 8 X 5J Pans, 1935 Exchange 
Edgerton, W F, and Wilson, J A, Histoncal records of 
Ramses III The texts m Medmet Habu Vols 1 and 2 
Tr with explanatory not«8 (Or Inst, Univ of Chicago 
Studies in Ancient Or Civilization, no 12) 12x9^ 

Chicago, 1936 From the Cambridge University Press 

Ebade, M, Yoga Essai sur les ongmes de la mystique mdienne. 
(Bibl de Philosophie Eoumaine) 10 x 7 Pans, Bucwrefti, 
1936 From Messrs Geuthner 
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Sncyolopaedia of Islam . No. 51. Nedroma-Nui Djahan 
11 X 7^ Leyden and London, 1935 Bought 

■ -Snpi^ement No 2 Djngl^&ja-Easssla 11 x 7J 

Le^en and London, 1936 From S%r IF Bevendge 

E&Gma EliS Le po^me babylomen de la Creation (Enuma Eb&) 
[Trench tr and introduction by] R Labat lOJ x 7 Pant, 
1935 From Messrs Adnen Maxsomeave 

Famki (Zahiruddm) Aurangzeb and his times 9x6 

Bombay, 1935 From Messrs Taraporeoala Sons 

Foucart, G , Tombea th^bames Necropole de Dira ‘Abii n Ndga 
Le tombeau d’Amonmos Pte 4 (Planches) (M4m , Inst 
Fr d’Arch Or , Tom 57 ) 14J x llj Le Caxre, 19^ 

Exchange 

Franke, 0, Geschichte des chmesischen Reiches Bd 2 
Der Konfnziamsche Staat 1 Der Aufstieg zur Weltmacht 
11 X 7J Berlin, 1936 From Messrs Walter de Qruyter 
Gapanovich, J J , Russia in North eastern Asia Russian 
mth English summary 2 i ols lOJ X 7^ Peiping, 1933,34 
From the Author 

Gardner, G B , Kens and other Malay weapons 12 X 
Singapore, 1936 Presented by the Author 

Qondal Gondal s cherished treasures An account of Shree 
Bhag\’at Sinhjee Golden Jubilee celebrations 10 X 
Gondal, 1934 From the President, Golden Jubilee Committee 

Gnffis, W E , Corea, the hermit nation 9 X 6^ London, 1882 
Presented by Mr F St G Spendlove 
Hanoi Mus^e Louis Finot La coUection tibdtame Par C 
Pascalis 7^ X 5^ Hanoi, 1935 Exchange 

Henne, H, Liste des strateges des nomes 4gyptiens k 1 kpoque 
gr6co romaine (M4m, Inst Fr d’Arch Or, tom 56 ) 
14J X Hi Le Caire, 1935 Exchange 

Herrmann, A, Histoncal and commercial atlas of China 

(Harvard Yenchmg Inst, Monograph Ser , vol 1) 13^ X 8 
Cambridge, Mass, 1935 

From the Harvard Yenching Institute 
Heschel, A , Die* Prophetic (Polska Akad Umiejetnosci 
M6m de la Commission Or, no 22 ) 10 X 6^ Krakdw, 1936 
Exchange 

Hla-Dorge, G, Une poetesse japonaise au 18' siecle, Kaga No 
Tchiyo ]o lOi X 7 Paris 1936 

From Messrs G P Maisonneuve 
Hofmaijn, G, Vescovadi cattolici della Grecia 2 Tinos (Or 
Chnstiana Analecta, 107) 9^ x 7 Roma, 1936 Exchange 
Humbertclaude, P, Ueda Akinan et Prosper Merimde (Bull 
de la Maison Franco Japonaise, Tom 7, no 2 ) 9x6 

Tokyo, 193(v From the*Maison Franco Japonaise 

JBAS ,,0OI03lSB, 1936. 47 • 
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Hoaam Muhammad Ashiaf A record of all the Quranic and non 
histoncal epigraphs on the protected moniunents m the 
Delhi province (Mem Arch Survey of India no 49 ) 
13^ X 10^ CakiUia 1936 Exchange 

Ibn Taghn Biidi Abh 1 Mah^in ibn Taghn Bird! s Annals, 
entitled An nujvLm az zahira fi Muluk misr wal K^hira 
Vol 5 AH 746-800 Pt 4 Indices and glossary Ed by 
W Popper (Univ of California Publications in Semitic 
Philology Vol 6 no 4) 11 X 7^ (Berkeley 1936 ) 

From Messrs E J Britt 
Ibn Tufail The improvement of human reason exhibited m the 
Life of Hai Ebn Yokhdar by Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail 
Tr from the original Arabick by S Ockley With an 
appendix 8x5 London 1708 

Presented by Mr F St 0 Spendlove 
India Office Library Catalogue of the Arabic MSS in the Library 
of the India Office Vol 2 2 Sufism and ethics By A J 
Arberry llj X 9 London 1936 

Presented by Mr Elhs 

- Catalogue of the Library Vol I Accessions 17 18 

10 X 6i London 1936 

From the Secretary of State for India 
Ishwan Prasad A history of the Qaraunah Turks m India 
V#1 1 10 X 611 Allahabad 1936 From the AtUhor 

Ivanow W Ummu 1 kitab Ed by W Ivanow (Offprint 
from Der Islam Bd 23 Heft 1 2) lOJ X 7J Berlin [1936] 
Present^ by the Editor 
Jafqerana Fgz Das Leben des hi J E Athiopischer Text 
herausg und uberaetzt von I Wajnbetg (Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta 106) 94 X 64 Roma 1936 

Exchange 

Japan Bibliographie des prmcipales publications editees dans 
1 empire japona s Suppl no 3 (Bull de la Maison Franco 
Japonaise Tom 6 no 4) 9x6 T6ky5 1934 

From the Maison Franco Japonaise 
Kettunen I and Siro P Naytteita vepsan murteista keranneet 
ja julkaiss et L K ja P S (Mem Soc Finno ougr 70) 
10 X 64 Hdsinki 1935 From the Societe Finno ougnenne 
Lassus J Inventaire arch4ologique de la region an nord est de 
Hama Tom 1 Texte (Documents d Etudes Or Tom 4 ) 
12x9^ Damascus (1) 1935 Exchange 

Llovd (Seton) Mesopotamia Excavations on Sumerian ^ites 
8 X 54 London 1136 From Messrs Lovat Dickson 

Macler F Maniiscrits armeniens de Transylvanie (Rapport 
surune Mission Scicntifique en Transyhanie 1934) 10 x 6J 
Pans 193o *■ From Messrs Paid Geutkner 
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Maoucolj N, Is Christianity unique • (Wilde Lectures, 
Oxford, 1935) 9 x 6 London, 1936 

From the Student Chnsttan Movement Press 
Madras, Government Onental MSS Library A triennial catalogue 
of MSS , 1925-26 to 1927-28 By 8 Kuppuswami 
Sastn Vol 6, pt 1 Sanskrit 10 X 6 Madras, 1936 
From thr Madras 

Madras, Records of Fort St Ge-.rg-‘ i- .ia;':- probates, 
and letters of administration. Mayor’s court of Madraspatam, 
1744r-46 Vol 2 

-Fort St David consultations 1749 Vol 17 

- Telhcherry consultations 1750-51 Vol 20 13J x 8^ 

Madras, 1936 From the High Commissioner for India 
Manandyan, H , Khorenatsou areghtsvatsi loutsoume [“ The 
=. rv ■ 

1/ <■ ■< .!■■■■ . ’ /.’• ;• I -‘ii /■ - 

March B, Some technical terms of Chinese painting 

(American Council of Learned Societies Studies in Chinese 
and Related Civilizations no 2 ) 10J X 7 BaUtmore 1936 
From the American Council of Learned Societies 
Matsudaira N Les f6tes saisonnieres au Japon (Province de 
Mikawa) fitude descnptive et sociologique lOJ X 7 
Pans, 1936 From Messrs G P Maisonneuve 

Meissner, B, Warenp? • (Abhandlungen, 

Preuss Akad der\K - . i-'i- I’ • K1, Nr 1) 11 X 7^ 
Berlin 1936 Exchange 

Miller, W, The Ottoman empire and its successors, 1801 1927, 
with an 1'‘‘'7 36 (Being 4th ed of the 

Ottoman ■' , ' . i'" I •! »,■ (Cambridge Historical Ser) 
8 X Cainbndge, 1936 

From *'< r' -')ersily Press 

Mib, L J, Quaint Korea 8 - ; 

Presented by Mr F St G Spendlove 
Montgomery J .A and Hams Z S The Ras Shamra 
mythological texts [Ed ] by J A M and Z S H (Mem 
American Philosophical Soc vol 4 ) 9J X 6i Philadelphia, 

1935 t-m Or"'-"' . 

Motte J, Castanea crenata i . dir. 

repertoire des vanetes japonaises (Bulletin de la Maison 
Franco japonaise, tom 7, no 1) 9x6 Tokyd, 1935 
• From the Maison Franco Japonaise 

Motte Jean, Le Kikyo (Plantes me dicinales d’Extreme Or 2 ) 
(Bull de la Maison Franco Japonaise, Tom 7, no 2) 
9x6 Tohyd 1936 From the JMaison Franco-Japonaise 

Muhassin, al Tanflkhi Jami‘ al tawarikh al musamma Nishwar 
al mifcadarah The Table talk of a Mesopotamian ^udge. 
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pt. 8 Ed. by D S Margohonth Arabic H x 7 Donuucut, 
1930 Presenied by the Editor. 

Mysore Aimaal report of the Mysore Archseological Dept, for 
1932 Hi X 9 Bangalore, 1935 
From Ike Director of Archsedogical Researches vn Mysore. 
Nicolas, A L M , Massacres de Babis en Perse Pamphlet. 

9 X 5J Pans, 1936 From Messrs Adnen Mawonneuve 
Neldeke, A, Siebenter vorlaufiger Bencht uber die von der 
Deutschen Forschungsgememschaft m Uruk Warka unter- 
nommenen Ausgrabungen (Abhandlnngen, Freuss 

Akad derWiss, 1935,Phil hist K1 Nr 4 ) 12 x 9i Berlm, 
1936 F.rcK--!-- 

Ndldeke, 11 , C -^i.-l.--■I.‘. Q-r.:-- Aufl2 T13 Die 
Geschichte des Qorantexts von G Bergstrasser und 0 Pretzl 
Lief 3 von 0 P lOJ X 7 Leipzig, 1936 Subscription 
Parakram Jung Tales from the mystics of the East (Temple 
of Mysticism ) 9x6 Allahabad 1936 

From Messrs Kitabistan 
Paranavitana, S , The excavations in the Citadel of Anuradhapura 
(Mem Arch Survey of Ceylon, vol 3) 12^ x 10. 

Colombo, 1936 Exchange 

Pans, Louvre Textos cundiformes Tom 19 Tablettes cappa- 
docienues S4r 3, pte 1 Publ par J Lewy Tablettes 
1 % 81 (Mus du LoutTe Dept des Antiqmt^s Or) 

12J X 8i Pans, 1935 From Messrs Paul Geuthner 
Farsi Calendar Asa! lakhano madheti parsi pancang na takrari 
savalo sath sambandh dharavata phakrao no sangrah 
[A collection of documents and statements as to the Parsi 
calendar and the need for its adjustment ] Gujarati, English, 
Arabic, Persian X 5^ Bombay, 1929 Exclmnge 

Bombay, 1935 ^ Exchange 

Patrologia Onentalis Tom 25 fasc 1 Lea Hofuliae Cathedrales 
de Severe d’Antioche Tr syriaque de Jacques d’Edesse 
Homilies 91 h 98 6d et tr en fran9ai8 par M Bnere 11J X 8 
Pans, 1935 Subscription 

Poona Descriptive catalogue of the Government collections of 
MSS deposited at the Bhandarkar Or Research Inst . , 
By H R Eapadia Vol 17 Jama literature and 
pblosophy R 2 (a) Agamika literature X 6J 

Poona 1936 From the Bhandarkar Or Researck Inst. 

The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhawana Texts No 58 The 
Khyati vada 9x5^ Benares, 1935 
^ From the Government of Ike'United Province 
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Pnnjab Catalogne of books and penodicsls legisteied m tbe 
Punjab dunng the quarter ending 31st March, 1936 
13x8^ Lahon> Frm the Government of the PunjcA 

Qur an Translation of the Holy Quran with notes by 
Muhammad All 7| x Lahore 1934 Bought 

Bay (Hem Chandra) The dynastic history of Northern India 
(Early medieval period) Vol 2 lOJ X 7 Calcutta 1936 
From the Regtslrar Calcutta Umverstty 
Beqnien M Le probleme de la population au Japon (Bull 
de la Maison Franco Japonaise Tom 6 no 3) 9x6 
Tokyo 1934 From the Matson Franco Japortatse 

Hobmson Th H Die zwolf Klemen Propheten Hosea bis 
Micha Aus dem Englischen ubersetzt vom Herausgeber 
Nahum bis Maleachi von F Horst Bogen 1 10 (Hand buch 
zum Alten Testament Erate Reihe 14 I lef 5 ; 10 x 7J 
Tubingen 1936 From Messrs J C B Mohr {Paul Sieberk) 
Ross J History of Corea ancient and modern 9x6 London 
1891 Presented by Mr F St G Spendlove 

Rozwadowski J M Worterbuch des Zigeunerdialckts von 
Zakopane (Polska Akad Umicjetnosci M^m de la 
Comnuss on Or no 21) 10 X Krakow 1936 Fxchange 
Sawakichi Kitamura Grundnss der Ju I thro 104 X 8 
Tokyo 1935 Fr m the Maruzen Co 

Schott 4 Vorarbeiten zur Gesch chte der Keilsobr ft Ljteratur 
1 Die assyrischen Kon gs nschr ften vor 722 a Der 
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